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THE OLD LUNCHBOX has come into its own 


again, now that millions of workers are em- 
ployed in war industries. Lunchboxes mean 
sandwiches — and sandwiches mean a big 
market for rye bread. 

Being a very low-cost food, rye bread can 
be sold in big volume. At the same time, it’s 
a very profitable item for the baker. So why 
not put some extra push behind it right now 
and cash in on the lunchbox market? 


Whether your customers prefer their rye 


War workers’ lunchboxes 
boost sales of RYE bread 


bread light or dark, you'll find exactly the 
type of rye flour you want in Pillsbury’s ex- 
tensive line. And in every one of Pillsbury’s 
rye flours you get fine flavor and uniform 
quality—two features that will help keep your 
rye bread ahead of competition. 


Pillsbury’s 
RYE FLOURS 


Each variety a leader in its field 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ¢ General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THIS IS WHY WE’RE SAYING 





OU’VE seen it — your customers have seen 
Y it — that easy-to-remember, all-inclusive 
slogan “Bread is basic.” 


Here, in three simple, understandable words, are 
all the reasons why bread should be included in 
every diet — why people should eat more bread. 
“Bread is basic” tells people at a glance that 
bread is a necessary and vital food for everybody. 


For “Bread is basic’? means that bread is one of 
the best sources of food-energy. 


“Bread is basic’’ means that bread is plentiful and 
costs little. 


“Bread ‘is basic’? means that bread is enriched 
with important vitamin and mineral factors, and 
has full government support. 


“Bread is basic” means that bread helps make 
hard-to-get-foods go further. 


“Bread is basic’? means that bread now has new 


Bread a4astc 


food-values — that it’s better than ever — that 
nutritionists and dietitians recommend it. 


Yes, “Bread is basic” means all these things. 
That’s why we’re going to keep right on saying 
it, hard and loud. That’s why every baker should 
make it his selling theme wherever and whenever 
he talks about his particular brand. With so many 
other foods rationed, bread is facing the greatest 
opportunity it has had in twenty years. “Bread 
is basic”’ has the power and punch to give bread 
the full recognition and appreciation it deserves. 


It’s true that bread sales have been climbing 
steadily and people are eating more bread. But 
it’s sound selling to put the heat on when things 
are going your way. 


“Bread is basic” —easy to remember, all-inclusive 
— means that your bread is a vital and necessary 
food. Use it — and get behind the big swing 
to bread! 


*A cut of the slogan “Bread is basic” can be made from the lettering “Bread is basic” in the above headline. Clip out the words “Bread is basic” 
and give to your printer. Cut can be made any size for use in your advertising material. 


Most good bread is made with 






FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


FLEISCHMANN-1868 -1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 
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How to keep full flavored 
sweetness in your cakes 


with less sugar 





Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste nat- 
urally sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s 
extra fine granulation enables it to absorb more 
liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness pro- 
longs the sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite 
the fact that you may be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas 
using less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added econ- 
omy and extra profits right into your shop. 
Next time specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sowing the Bakers Gf America for oer 5b Yess 





fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers 
every day and, best of all, your old friends tell you 
your cakes are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown 
under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fer- 
tile valleys of southern Idaho. All along the line, 
it is checked for baking quality by cereal chemists 
and research bakers . . . this laboratory control at 
the mill means absolute uniformity and dependa- 
bility in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


Now Is No Time for the Baker to 
ee Horse-Trade with Flour Quality 


Use the best flour you can find. Pay 
the miller his fair price—they all ask 


Hour Milling Capacit about the same under war conditions. 


2500 ‘Barrels . 
Be sure of the flour’s performance, 


Grain Storage Capacity 


1,000,000 Bushels standardize your formulas, make sure 


of your quality production. 







Wy And You Will Be Doing Your Part 
WM KELLY iy of the War Job 


MILLING 
COMPANY 







“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Better Homes p>... 


& Gardens 





Dramatic feature articles appearing in out- 
standing national magazines are continually 
bringing the story of Enriched White Bread 
into millions of American homes. 


By actual count, magazines with a combined 
circulation of more than 40,000,000 have 
already carried articles explaining the ad- 
vantages of Enriched White Bread. These 
magazines, some of which are shown here, 
reach and influence people in every walk 
of life... the people in your community 
. ++ your customers. 


And the baking industry, in making En- 
riched White Bread available everywhere, is 
playing a vital part in keeping America’s 
vitality and morale high in wartime, as well 
as building itself a new and finer place in 
public esteem for the peacetime that is 
to come. 


This is one of a series published as a service to 
the Baking Industry by Merck & Co., Inc. 
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PROUDLY IT WAVES! 


We announce with pride the receipt of an Army-Navy “E’”— 
awarded for outstanding achievement in war production. 


For all of us, employees and management alike, whose co- 
operation made this accomplishment possible, the award of the 
Army-Navy “E” will be an inspiration to even greater co-opera- 
tive war effort in the days that lie ahead. 








(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. ff.) 





HEIDE FACTORY-—SPRING, HUDSON AND VANDAM STS. 





HENRY HEIDE incorronreo NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FLO U R 


lt isn't the cost of the flour that goes into 
the mixer but the worth of the loaves that 
come out of the oven that proves how good a 
flour buyer the baker is. On one side crust, 
texture, flavor, color, customer approval. On 
the other side sometimes a few cents a barrel 
apparently saved in price but possibly lost 
in real economy. 


No baker can make good 
bread without good flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Millers Federation Reviews Year 
of Industry’s Wartime Operations 





PRICE CEILINGS ARE 
CORN MILLERS’ TOPIC 


Annual Meeting of American Corn 
Millers Federation Devotes Much 
Time to OPA 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Price ceilings on corn 
and corn products were major topics for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
American Corn Millers Federation at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, May 3. 
The meeting was featured by a large at- 
tendance from all parts of the country. 

Reviewing the year’s work, President 
J. J. Mullen said that the original price 
ceiling order, issued during the conven- 
tion a year ago, had required imme- 
diate action. He stated that the federa- 
tion’s board of directors, as well as 
special committees, held numerous con- 
ferences with OPA officials in Washing- 
ton and received a great deal of co- 
operation. Mr. Mullen added that al- 
though price ceilings comprised the ma- 
jor work of the organization, all other 
functions, particularly those of the white 
corn committee, had been carried on. He 


paid tribute to the work of Secretary 
Harry Hunter and his assistant, Miss 
Adelaid Ayers, and reported that the 
federation now has 79 members, repre- 
senting a gain of 19 during the past year. 

Karl L. Juve, Kellogg Sales Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., spoke on the merits 
of hominy feed. He said that Penn 
State College tests which had been wide- 
ly distributed, proved that the feed is 
equally as good as yellow corn. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
largely to discussion of the OPA’s corn 
order, MPR 346, and corn products or- 
der, MPR 305. Charles S. Kenney, of 
the feed and grain section of the Office 
of Price Administration, was there to 
answer numerous questions. 

J. J. Mullen, General Foods Corp., 
Kankakee, Ill, was re-elected president 
for next year; also re-elected were: Karl 
L. Juve, Kellogg Sales Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., first vice president; C. R. 
Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., second vice president; R. C. Huth, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., treasurer; and Harry 
Hunter, 105 West Adams Street, Chica- 
go, secretary. 





COMPLIANCE WITH REGULATIONS 
CITED AS CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


———_—<o—_— 
Chester C. Davis, New Food Administrator, Pledges Co-operation 
of Government in Aiding Industry to Produce 
Necessary Food Supply 





SOFT WHEAT CEILING 
AGAIN DELAYED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The soft 
wheat ceiling regulation which OPA 
has been working on for the past 
month is being revised to take into 
account the decreased freight rates 
which become effective May 15. Al- 
so Department of Agriculture’s ap- 
proval of the ceilings has not yet 
been obtained, thus delaying the is- 
suance of the ceilings, it was revealed 
by OPA May 2. No fixed time has 
been set for publication of the order, 
nor its effective date, but the expec- 
tations are that it will be announced 
perhaps before the week is out. 





Guy A. Thomas Slated to Head 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Union Securities Corp., New York in- 
vestment banking firm, soon to become 
owner of majority stock in the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., 
nounced May 3 that immediately upon 
formal transfer of stock in about a 
fortnight, Guy A. last 
week chairman of the board of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 


Denver, an- 


Thomas, until 


lis, would be elected president, and Fred 
W. Lake, Kansas City, recently resigned 
as vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co., would be named executive vice 
president in charge of the company’s ex- 
tensive grain operations. 

Mr. Thomas will leave Minneapolis 
soon for Denver to assume his new duties, 
but while spending as much time there 
as may be necessary, he will continue 
to be a resident of Minneapolis. While 
resigning his official connections with 
Commander-Larabee Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., he will continue to hold a substantial 
stock interest in the parent organization. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
one of the largest flour milling and feed 
concerns in the country, owns and op- 
erates 26 flour mills and 184 elevators 
and warehouses. These range from large 
terminals to country stations and are 
located in the states of Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Missouri, Utah, California, Ne- 
braska and Oregon. Headquarters of 
the company are in Denver. 

The purchase of the Colorado Milling 





Guy A. 


Thomas 


& Elevator Co. will involve substantially 
all the common stock which has_ been 
controlled by the late J. K. Mullen, 
founder of the business, and his heirs 


since its establishment in 1885. When 


the purchase is consummated, plans call 
for the filing of a registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as a preliminary step to the 
public offering of securities of the com- 
pany, tentatively 
June. 


scheduled for early 


Mr. Thomas, who will head the new 
organization, has had wide experience in 
the milling industry, having been iden- 
tified with various branches of the grain, 
milling and food industries for more 
than 40 years. He began his career 
with Washburn Crosby Co. and remained 
with that firm for more than 30 years. 

In addition to his position as chairman 
of the board of the Commander-Lara- 
Milling Co., Mr. 
as director of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., and is a director of the follow- 
ing corporations: Chicago & North West- 
ern Railroad; Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railroad; Allied Mills, 
the largest feed corporation 
in the country and owner of the Century 
Distilling Co. of Peoria, Ill. fifth largest 
distillery in the United States; and the 
National Tea Co. of Chicago, which owns 
and operates approximately 700 food 


bee Thomas served 


second 


stores. 

Frederick W. Lake, who will serve as 
executive vice president of the company, 
was vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co. of Kansas City, and has been 
identified with the distribution of grain 
domestically and export for many years. 
He has long been recognized as an out- 
standing merchandiser of grain. 

Mr. Thomas’ plans for the Colorado 
company include the retention of all of 
the company’s active personnel, except 
for certain senior officials who will ac- 
company John L. Dower, president, into 
retirement from active connections. 


Cuicaco, I.tt.—Reviewing what he 
termed “the most eventful year in the 
history of flour milling,” Willis C. Helm, 
re-elected as president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, told an unusually large 
attendance at the opening session of 
that organization’s annual convention, on 
May 3, that in its dealing with the gov- 
ernment, under wartime regulation, it 
had been recognized “not only as essen- 
tial, but as co-operative and fair.” 

“To deserve this standing,” said Mr. 
Helm, “we must recognize that our first 
and imperative duty is to accept regula- 
tion as a necessary concomitant of war, 
and hearty compliance as part of our 
important contribution toward complete 
victory and enduring peace.” 

A considerable proportion of the civil- 
ian population, he declared, had been dis- 
gracefully resistant to that 
were as nothing compared with those our 


sacrifices 


fighting forces were enduring, and with- 
which the cause in the 
world’s history might be lost. 

“God forbid,’ he said, “that the flour 
millers of America be found in this cate- 
gory.” 

Chester C. Davis, War Food Admin- 
istrator, pointed up the wartime atmos- 
phere of the convention in a message 
government 


out greatest 


promising co-operation in 
keeping the flour milling industry in full 
The responded 
with a resolution accepting the indus- 


try’s 


operation. convention 


responsibility in maintaining the 
nation’s food supply and pledging its 
full performance. Mr. Davis’ 
follows: 

“As the intensity, 
the food demand reflected from the bat- 
tlefields throws a strain on 
American food processors. We must not 
underestimate the difficulties which con- 


message 


war increases in 


heavier 


front the milling and processing indus- 
tries in manpower, in raw supplies, in 
critical materials, yet in food processing 
and distribution, as in agricultural pro- 
duction, we must be able to count on 
all our mobilization of ingenuity and re- 
sources to carry through in spite of dif- 
ficulties, and I am confident that proc- 
essors and distributors, along with farm- 
ers, will do the job that must be done. 
Wartime demands have crowded down 
on the entire field of our food supplies 
with lightning speed. There are civilian 
or military demands on every bushel, 
sack barrel of every food 
commodity. In only one important field 
of food resources do we have any sub- 
stantial margin of flexibility left—the 
grain products industry, of which your 
industry is a large part. We must use 
wisely this precious margin of safety to 
provide for the foreseeable nutritional 


and basic 





10 


requirements of our war working civil- 
ians and military forces. 

“The wheat flour milling industry has 
the job of maintaining an already ex- 
panded volume of production. It must 
also stand ready behind the thin line of 
other extended foodstuffs to fill in the 
gaps whenever and wherever shortages 
occur. 

“For the past few weeks we have 
been working urgently to get the max- 
imum spring plantings of essential food 
and feed crops. That drive has been 
uppermost in our immediate plans and 
actions because in a few days it will be 
too late to get in those extra acres. It 


does not mean there has been any let-up , 


in our work to help processors, millers 
and distributors do the critically impor- 
tant job we are asking them to do. 

“Several months ago the government 
invited wheat flour millers to take over 
themselves a large part of the responsi- 
bility for the industry’s wartime plan- 
ning and production, The wheat flour 
milling committee of the War Food Ad- 
ministration is a channel through which 
the co-operation and assistance of mill- 
ers are being brought to bear in shaping 
government programs concerning the in- 
dustry by your individual efforts and 
through this representative industry- 
wide committee you can greatly aid in 
solving vast and complicated wartime 
food problems not only in wheat flour 
but also in other food sectors where 
wheat flour can fill the breach. 

“The War Food Administration has a 
definite interest in seeing that wheat 
flour millers obtain the proper supplies 
and machinery to do the job. To the 
limit of our ability we will act as your 
counsel in presenting your needs for 
manpower, materials and supplies. I 
hope our helpfulness may measure up to 
the co-operation and assistance which 
the wheat flour milling industry is con- 
tributing to the war effort.” 

Mr. Helm, in his address, paid his re- 
spects to Thurman Arnold and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

“In the midst of our negotiations with 


a> 
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various departments of the government 
over ways and means of most efficiently 
performing our part in the war effort,” 
he said, “another branch has chosen this 
time to attack the milling industry with 
indictments against the federation, 16 
companies and 11 individuals. We await 
the trial with confidence.” 

Mr. Helm called upon the industry at 
large to support the defense, which he 
said was in capable hands. He reminded 
his hearers that the industry at large and 
not merely individuals, was under attack, 
and that the allegations besmirched it. 

“We resent,” he added, “the tactics of 
Mr. Arnold’s division in this whole pro- 
ceeding.” 

The text of Mr. Helm’s address is 
published in full, beginning on page 17 
of this issue. 

Cyrus S. Kauffman, chief of the mill- 
ing and baking division of the Food 
Distribution Administration, spoke on 
vital matters affecting the relations of 
the milling industry and the food ad- 
ministration. 

A realistic summary of the problems 
involved in fighting Hitler was pre- 
sented by Alvin Steinkopf, for eight 
years head of the central European bu- 
reau of the Associated Press. The ex- 
periences accumulated during his serv- 
ice as a war correspondent included a 
five months’ internment after the Pearl 
Harbor holocaust. 

The convention, which was held at the 
idgewater Beach Hotel, was addressed 
on the afternoon of May 3 by Leo F. 
Tierney, special counsel for the federa- 
tion in the anti-trust case. Mr. Tierney 
is an authority on anti-trust law. 

The program and activities of the 
federation during the past year were the 
subject of a printed report, in which 
the wartime responsibilities and _per- 
formance of the industry were empha- 
sized. On this point it was declared that 
the industry had enlisted for the dura- 
tion. 

“It is a great comfort to the American 
people,” states the report, “to know that 





INCREASED ALCOHOL AND FEED 
USE LOWERS WHEAT CARRY-OVER 


Department of Agriculture Lowers Estimate of Year-End Stocks 
to 548,000,000 Bus—Granular Flour Sales to Distillers 
Stepped Up as Corn Marketings Tighten 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A downward re- 
vision in Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts of wheat carry-over next July 1 


now places the figure at 548,000,000 bus,. 


reduction of some 83,000,000 bus below 
previous estimates and about the same 
amount below the carry-over last year. 

Increased use of wheat for alcohol pro- 
duction and heavy sales of CCC feed 
wheat are the reasons for the revision. 
Department statisticians now calculate 
that these two factors will swell the total 
wheat use in the April-June quarter of 
this year to 336,500,000 bus, compared 
with a disappearance of 277,000,000 bus 
in the preceding January-March quarter. 

It is stated that the Commodity Credit 
Corp., which sold 65,000,000 bus of feed 
wheat in the first three months, plans 
to sell the full 100,000,000 authorized 
by Congress by June 1, or 35,000,000 
more than through April 1. 

In addition, the corn situation has 
forced alcohol distillers to turn to wheat. 


At least 42,000,000 bus of wheat, both 
whole grain and granular flour, likely 
will be used for this purpose between 
April 1 and June 30. 

In the first quarter, it was disclosed, 
10,000,000 bus of whole grain wheat 
went for alcohol; and 7,500,000 bus went 
into granular flour for the same purpose. 
Commitments on the books for the sec- 
ond quarter list 18,500,000 bus for whole 
grain use, and through first three weeks 
of April 8,500,000 bus had gone into 
granular flour. 

Estimating 8,000,000 bus as the con- 
servative monthly use for granular, the 
quarter should see at least 24,000,000 
bus of wheat so used. This, plus 18,- 
500,000 bus used as whole grain, gives 
total of 42,500,000 bus expected use for 
alcohol. This is 25,000,000 bus more than 
went for alcohol in the first three months 
of this year. 

Every bushel so used returns 40% in 
millfeeds to swell feed supplies. 


there not only is a sufficient supply of 
wheat available to meet all probable 
domestic requirements, as well as some 
to spare for those millions elsewhere who 
are not fortunate enough to have this 
abundance, and that the milling industry 
exists in sufficient capacity to transform 
this wheat into flour when and as needed. 
This is a far cry from the condition 
which prevailed in the World War a 
quarter of a century ago and to date 
there has been no suggestion in a re- 
sponsible quarter that wheat products 
be rationed or that substitutes be devised 
for them. Indeed, as the supply of other 
foods becomes scarcer, it is to wheat 
flour that the government has turned 
as the food source which can properly be 
used to an increasing extent to replace 
a part of the items under rationing re- 
strictions. The milling industry is proud 
of the fact that its products stand at the 
head of the list in abundance of supply, 
in economy of cost, in nutritional quali- 
ties and in adaptability to human need. 

“The milling industry is operating un- 
der extensive regulation by the govern- 
ment. Although the amount and kind 
of this regulation is undoubtedly less 
than is the case in any other major 
American industry, it is sufficiently heavy 
so that millers are constantly being 
obliged to ‘go to Washington’ to learn 
what they may or may not do. 

“The federation was not only the 
agency through which hundreds of mem- 
bers obtained up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion as to government plans and re- 
quirements, but it has served the com- 
mon cause with equal effect by provid- 
ing the various government departments 
with information which they needed 
quickly and in detail about the milling 
industry and its products. In the case 
of several problems, the federation car- 
ried on special cost and other studies as 
a means of providing government bodies 
with needed information. In many other 
matters, it provided these departments 
with extensive special information re- 
quired. This group of activities has 
necessarily and properly overshadowed 
all others this year in the operation of 
this trade organization.” 

The federation has been the avenue 
through which procurement officers for 
the army, the navy, the lend-lease organi- 
zation, and other government agencies 
have frequently used to obtain quick ac- 
tion from the industry in matters in 
their respective fields. A number of 
emergency problems of this kind were 
met in the course of the year. 


A proposal originating in the War 
Production Board, and promoted to some 
extent by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, for the concentration of flour mill- 
ing plants in line with action taken in 
certain other industries was in the lime- 
light for several months. The board of 
directors of the federation was called 
into conference to consider the subject in 
detail. Later an industry committee was 
named by WPB to consider this and 
other subjects. After extensive consid- 
eration the plan was abandoned for va- 
rious reasons. Among them were the dis- 
location of transportation facilities which 
would have been caused by any extensive 
concentration of milling operations, the 
increased volume of flour production due 
to the alcohol program as well as lend- 
lease purchases and other outlets, and the. 
further fact that the excess capacity of 
the milling industry is to a considerable 
extent more apparent than real. 
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FEDERATION’S BOARD NAMES 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Millers National Federation’s 
board of directors, May 3, elected the 
following executive committee from the 
board: 


W. C. Helm, chairman, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sydney Anderson, General 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mills 
Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 

Lockport, N. Y. 

Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich. 

Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo. 

The board elected E. H. Leonard, 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Wal- 
la, Wash., first vice chairman, and C. C. 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, second yice chairman. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 

Washington _ representative, Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary, and 
Francis A. Smith, treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary, were reelected to their 
positions forthe ensuing year. 


Mills, 


liconaeiietiaemendieitnieiueiaiccteaninedtaeninad nein oni iatieaeienieaeeneeteae 
“In the discussions,” states the report, 
“it was demonstrated that the bulk of 
the idle capacity is in small mills at 
country points, these mills being operated 
more as community service stations for 
a variety of purposes than for the com- 
mercial production of flour; that any con- 
centration of local plants would be worse 
than useless in its effects because of the 
local services rendered by these mills. 
To some extent, the question of plant 
concentration was raised because of mis- 
leading mill capacity figures in exist- 
ence and in order to obtain the actual 
facts on that subject the federation wn- 
dertook an exhaustive study of actual 
milling capacity. The completed report 
gives assurance of sufficient capacity to 
take care of all needs now immediately in 
sight, although the summary shows that 
the capacity is in the neighborhood of 
10% below the estimates which have 
been in circulation for years.” 
Activities of the Wheat Flour Ins‘! 
tute reached a new high during the yee. 
The broadening interest in nutrition«! 
education which was evidenced in tie 
preceding year continued to grow. I»- 
creased emphasis on use of flour proc- 
ucts was stimulated by the growin 
shortages in many food lines. With am- 
ple supplies of wheat available, public 
attention was directed to flour prod- 
ucts as extenders for rationed foods. 
The national nutritional program ws 
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continued through the year with more 
- attention directed to the proper feeding 
of industrial employees. Local nutrition 
committees continued their educational 
activities. Wheat Flour Institute repre- 
sentatives found new demands for their 
time in co-operating with dietitians and 
group leaders. 

The protein values of wheat flour 
gained new importance, due primarily to 
the energetic campaign of education di- 
rected toward them by institute publica- 
tions and releases. Material for publica- 
tion was supplied to a wide list of maga- 
zines and new outlets, including both 
press and radio. 

Demand for Wheat Flour Institute 
material grew throughout the year and 
the past three months have seen the great- 
est activity in this direction during the 
entire history of the organization. Mem- 
ber mills in greater numbers than ever 
before are purchasing educational book- 
lets at printing cost for use in merchan- 
dising family flour. Requests from 
teachers and group leaders kept pace 
with the general public demands for 
material. 

Quantities of Wheat Flour Institute 
booklets are supplied to member mills 
at cost of printing. Free copies are 
supplied to teachers and group leaders. 
“Blackboard Lessons on Food” continues 
to be the most widely used teaching 
piece issued by a commercial organiza- 
tion. During the past year it has been 
prominently listed by the two important 
magazines in the educational field in 
their lists of nutritional information. It 


has been issued since 1931 in eight dif- . 


ferent editions. The current edition is 
already in the second printing. 

“Food Facts,” published eight times 
during the school year, was mailed to a 
list of some 75,000 intermediate grade 
teachers and to health workers. The 
format of this publication was modern- 
ized and the type of material changed 
somewhat to-keep abreast of nutritional 
developments. “Institute Ideas” is issued 
monthly to home economics teachers and 
leaders. 

Field work of the institute continued 
to expand during the year. Four full- 
time representatives were busy doing 
demonstrations on flour uses and contact- 
ing educators, health workers and teach- 
ers. In addition, staff members from 
the foods and nutrition division were 
called upon to make a number of dem- 
onstrations before local and state-wide 
meetings. The institute’s representa- 
tives report a widening interest in the 
use of flour products in home: baking 
and in extending other foods in their 
menus. It is now anticipated that flour 
consumption figures will show a marked 
increase during the current year, the 
first to be recorded in nearly a decade, 
and the institute claims part of the 
credit for this expansion for keeping the 
story of flour before teachers and nutri- 
tionists who contact the consuming 
public. 

——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
URGES IMMEDIATE INSPECTION 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Flour Com- 

mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change recently sent a letter to the trade 
urging that all flour be inspected imme- 
diately upon its arrival in New York 
as a protection against loss from con- 
demnation by the New York City Board 
of Health under the Pure Food and 
Drug Act because of its possibly 
being infested with weevils. 

Among other things, the letter said: 
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“Have all your flour officially inspected 
and do not assume a risk of this kind. 
If the flour is all right, then great care 
should be taken to see that wherever 
your flour is stored, that warehouse 
should be in good sanitary condition— 
and this applies alike to your own prop- 
erty or public warehouse; and to as- 
sure these facts, flour on storage should 
be reinspected at frequent intervals.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Takes Over 
166,872,000 Bus of 
Wheat on ’42 Loans 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With redemp- 
tions of loans on 1942 wheat showing a 
steady decline in the last two weeks of 
the program, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. took over at midnight April 30 
something less than 166,872,000 bus of 
warehouse-stored grain in satisfaction of 
loans maturing then. 

This figure is the net stocks of loan 
grain held by the CCC in warehouses as 
of April 24, latest date on which the 
agency has complete figures. Some ad- 
ditional grain from other crops also 
may be delivered. 

Redemptions have slowed from a max- 
imum of 15,000,000 bus a week some time 
ago to 2,691,269 bus last week. Most 
of this liquidated collateral was from 
warehouse stocks. Deliveries last week 
totaled 513,000 bus. Farm stored stocks 
were reduced by the week’s redemptions 
and deliveries, these holdings dropping 
to 139,661,000 bus from 140,800,000 on 
April 17. 

Total loan stocks as of April 24 were 
806,533,000 bus. However, the CCC ex- 
plained that there is doubtless some lag 
in field reports to cegional offices and 
that actual liquidations during the week 
just past may have cut the net stocks 
lower than reported. 

Furthermore, liquidations during this 
week must be considered, and while the 
rate is completely unknown, it is possible 
at least the 2,700,000-bu rate.of the 
previous week may be equaled. This 
would cut the total deliveries in lieu of 
loan payments to the CCC to about 163,- 
000,000 bus. 

It is not expected any substantial 
amount of farm stored wheat will be de- 
livered, loans not maturing for another 
year, and storage for the new crop is 
not pressing for another 60 days. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RASMUSSEN HEADS NATIONAL TEA 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Robert V. Rasmussen, 
elder son of the founder of the National 
Tea Co., has been made president of 
the company. John McKinlay, who for 
several years has held both the presi- 
dency and chairmanship, has relinquished 
the former position but will continue as 
chairman of the board. The company’s 
earnings for the period of Jan. 1 to 
March 27, 1943, were $143,000 after 
$115,000 of federal taxes and other 
charges, equal after preferred dividends 
to 20c a share. This compares with net 
earnings of $81,795, or 10c a_ share, 
after income tax provision of $100,000, 
in the corresponding period in 1942. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


UNITED BISCUIT EARNINGS UP 
United Biscuit Co. of America re- 
ported for 1942 net profit of $1,345,568, 
equal to $2.61 a share on the capital 
stock, compared with 1941 profit of $1,- 
006,089, or $1.88 a share. 






ll 


Something to Be Done About 
Critical Feedstuff-Livestock 
Equation Says Chester Davis 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ches- 
ter Davis, chief of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, is conscious of. the serious 
situation regarding the feedstuff supply 
and he intends to do something about it. 
He made his statement in reply to a 
question concerning the fears expressed 
by James McConnell, of the Feed Trade 
Council. Mr. Davis said the feed trade 
was not alone in its opinion that the 
feedstuff-livestock equation was critical. 
He added that he intended to direct all 
powers at his command to developing an 
adequate supply of feedstuffs. 

At the same time J. B. Hutson, of 
CCC, said that all crop acreage restric- 
tions had now been removed. Hutson 
pointed out that acreage restrictions on 
the major grain crops were off provided 
farmers maintained recommended acre- 
age planting for other farm crops. 

Leon Todd, of the North Eastern 
Poultry Producers, attended the Feed 
Trade Council sessions here last week to 
report unofficially on poultry industry 
conditions in the East. Black market 
conditions, he intimated, were rampant. 
However, he voiced the general concern 
over feedstuff supply by asking Feed 
Trade Council officials what he could 
tell his people when they were unable 
to procure additional feeds. Todd said 
that responsible poultry people were 
alarmed over the unarrested growth of 
poultry production. Despite potential 
recent heavy production curtailment of 
broilers through fire losses sustained by 


<a 


a large eastern raiser the total output 
would exceed other years, Todd asserted. 
He added the operator who had _ sus- 
tained the fire damage was planning a 
new and larger plant. Feed trade rep- 
resentatives frankly said that they could 
not give him a satisfactory answer. One 
Midwest feed manufacturer said that 
his company recently had declined an 
order for 6,000 bags of broiler mash 
monthly and that he did not know where 
the buyer could obtain anything like 
that amount. 

One of the Midwest operators stated 
that J. B. Hutson admitted to him that 
the livestock-grain situation was out of 
balance, but that it would be imprac- 
tical to attempt to provide an overall 
remedy this year. Hutson said -that 
they would “muddle through” this year 
and direct their attention to next year’s 
production, when he felt that a proper 
balance would be restored. 

Hutson was asked if he would recom- 
mend that soybean holders be permitted 
1943 support prices for their 1942 crop 
and he said that he would not. Hutson’s 
objection was that if he granted such 
an increase now he would be compelled 
to make the same price retroactive to all 
sellers of the 1942 crop. Hutson inti- 
mated that in correcting the unbalance 
between grains and carbohydrates next 
year they would be considered as one 
problem. The dairy industry, however, 
would be treated separately and subsidy 
arrangements would probably be used 
for this group. 





<> 


HOWARD B. CUNNINGHAM 
VICE PRESIDENT OF NBC 


New York, N. Y.—Howard B. Cun- 
ningham, formerly manager of the pur- 
chasing department, has been elected a 
vice president of the National Biscuit 
Co., it has been announced. He has 
been with the company since 1930 as a 
buyer, and previous to that was in the 
milling business for nearly 20 years, 
starting with the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. Later, he was associated with the 
Thomas Page Mill Co. and the Kansas 
Flour Mills. 

In the early months of the war he 
served with the Office of Production 
Management in Washington as chief of 
subsistence and advisor to the QMC on 
the buying of foodstuffs. Following dis- 
continuance of that agency, he was made 
assistant director of purchases in the 
Food Supply Branch of the WPB. 

Walter A. Deacon, assistant manager 
of the purchasing department of Na- 
bisco for the last eight years, succeeds 
Mr. Cunningham as manager of that de- 
partment. 


<> 


NO CHANGE IN CCC FEED 
WHEAT PRICE FOR MAY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has announced that no 
changes will be made in prices for feed 
wheat under its current 100,000,000-bu 
program in May, because of the slight 
rise in corn parity. 

The commission had figured its April 
price on the basis of $1.04 as 100% of 
corn parity, although actual parity 
March 15 was 103.4, With corn parity 
rising to 104 even, CCC’s feed wheat 
price is exactly at corn parity, hence 
no change is necessary for May sales. 

The one-point rise in wheat parity, 
to 143.2 as of April 15, gives further 
confirmation to the expectation of a 
much higher loan rate for 1943 wheat. 
This rate is expected to be announced 
within the next fortnight. Commodity 
Credit Corp. still is working on the 
docket, trying to estimate what parity 
will be on June 15, the start of the mar- 
keting year. The loan will be at 85 or 
90% of this estimated figure. 





Government Owned Wheat for Feed Selling Fast 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Maintenance of 
the rate of sales of government owned 
wheat for feed, holding around 1,000,000 
bus daily since start of the renewed pro- 
gram, indicates that most of the 100,- 
000,000 bus authorized by Congress for 
this purpose will be disposed of by 
June 30. 


Commodity Credit Corp. reported sales 
through April 10 at 13,000,000 bus, and 
since then at about 1,000,000 a day. 
This would bring sales through end of 
the month to around 33,000,000 bus. 
Approximately 60,000,000 bus more could 
be sold in May and June at the current 
rate. 
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Bakers Opposed to Mandatory Calcium 





WASHINGTON TESTIMONY FAVORS 


PROPOSED HEAVIER ENRICHMENT 


—_—_—<>——- 


Vitamin D Also Opposed by Baking Industry as Compulsory In- 
gredient in Enriched Bread—Bakers Doubt Wisdom of High 
Riboflavin—Increased Costs Must Be Offset 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Devoting a day and a half to testimony of the baking 
trade, in which calcium took the spotlight and evidence was introduced in the 
industry’s attempts to dimout the mandatory use of this ingredient in the staff 
of life, the government’s flour and bread enrichment hearing concluded here April 29. 

The regulation, requiring increased levels of thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, iron 
and calcium in enriched flour, and these same ingredients, plus vitamin D in bread 
and farina, will probably not be promulgated by the government until some time 
in October, unless an emergency is declared which would tend to speed up the 


effective date. 


The flour, bread and farina manufacturers were given until June 1 to file 


briefs in support of their oral testimony. 


Upon completing the consideration of 


the testimony and briefs, which will entail perhaps a month, the government will 


issue tentative findings of fact and a 
The 
then entitled to 20 days in which to file 
exceptions to the regulation. The law 
provides that 90 days must ensue before 


proposed regulation. trades are 


the order becomes effective, so the new 
levels will thus not become effective until 
fall. 

It is always dangerous to speculate on 
what the government’s regulatory agen- 
cies will do, but from the weight of the 
evidence presented by milling and bak- 
ing witnesses, it would seem reasonable 
that the final enrichment order will pre- 
scribe the minimum levels suggested by 
the Food and Drug Administration as 
to thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, iron and 
calcium, with the maximums being based 
on tolerances somewhat lower than the 
100% contained in the call for the hear- 
ing. As to calcium remaining, as now, 
an optional ingredient, appears 
some doubt, as the government feels 
that as a result of the Quaker Oats Co. 
case, its powers to make mandatory use 
ingredients have been 
The use of vitamin D in 
bread will remain optional, but as to 
farina, both calcium and 
could be made a requirement. 

The witnesses heard on April 28 in- 
cluded Ralph D. Ward and John T. 
McCarthy, of the American Bakers As- 
sociation; Dr. Charles Hoffman, director 
of research, Ward Baking Co; Frank 
secretary of the 
ciated Retail Bakers of America; Dr. 
H. A. Murray, Jr., of Best Foods, Inc., 
—all appearing for the trades; and Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling and Dr. Virdell EF. 
Munsey, as government witnesses. 

At the outset Mr. Ward reviewed bak- 
ers’ support of bread enrichment. He 
told of the meeting of the ABA in Oc- 
tober, 1942, which adopted resolutions 
in favor of enrichment, and remarked 
that by the end of 1942 more than 70% 
of all white bread had been enriched by 
the voluntary action of bakers. 

In January, 1943, Mr. Ward said, ABA 
adopted resolutions favoring higher levels 
of thiamin, niacin and iron in enriched 
bread; the levels being 1.1 mg of thia- 


there 


of — enriching 
strengthened. 


vitamin D 


Jungewaelter, Asso- 


min, 10 mg of niacin, and 8 mg of iron 


as minimums, with “a minimum of .7 
of riboflavin at 


mg such time as_ the 





supply of this ingredient permits the 
establishment of a comparable require- 
ment for enriched flour.” 


RIBOFLAVIN PROBLEM 


Mr. Ward said that bakers have some 
doubts about the wisdom of fixing a 
minimum level of riboflavin “which de- 
parts from the principle of vitamin res- 
toration by requiring more than is nat- 
urally present in whole wheat bread or 
bread with 6% milk solids and other 
ingredients which supply about .6 mg 
of riboflavin to each pound.” He added 
the bakers were willing to accept the 
judgment of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council 
that a minimum of .7 mg is desirable 
at the present time, but he pointed out 
that “the new enrichment levels, especial- 
ly the inclusion of riboflavin, would in- 
crease the cost to the baker and the in- 
creased cost must be taken care of in 
some manner.” 

“The Bakers 
Mr. Ward said, “favors the proposals 


American Association,” 
that have been made as to the minimum 
levels for bread with respect to thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron, but is op- 
posed to the inclusion of calcium and 
vitamin D as required ingredients. It 
has been brought out by witnesses that 
much bread now meets the minimum re- 
quirements that have been proposed for 
calcium, but we do not believe it would 
be wise to require calcium as an ingredi- 
ent because of conflicting views of nu- 
tritional and medical experts as to the 
advisability of such a step. Bakers de- 
sire to produce bread of high nutritive 
quality, but they hesitate to undertake 
any plan of fortification that may prove 
misleading to consumers. The industry 
recalls vividly the time when the addition 
of calcium salts as dough improvers, 
nutritionally advantageous as such addi- 
tion has since proved to be, was unwar- 
rantedly viewed with alarm by unin- 
formed persons. Also many technologi- 
cal problems must yet be studied and 
solved before any baker could begin to 
use calcium even as an optional ingre- 
dient of enriched bread; that is calcium 
in forms other than now customarily 
used as dough improvers.” 





Mr. Ward urged the desirability of 
establishing standards in such a way that 
they will not be subject to abuse. “In 
our opinion,” he said, “it would be de- 
sirable to have a minimum standard for 
enriched bread with respect to thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron, with calcium 
and vitamin D as optional ingredients, 
and to prohibit claims for larger amounts 
in the interest of fair dealing and hon- 
esty for the benefit of the consumer. 
It may be difficult to establish such an 
arrangement, but it has been suggested 
that one method of attaining this might 
be to have a maximum standard which is 
equal to the minimum, plus a suitable 
tolerance to allow for variance in ac- 
curacy of assays and. for the vitamins 
and minerals that naturally occur in some 
of the ingredients in 
other than flour.” 

Answering questions by Searing East, 
ABA associate counsel, who handled the 
examination of witnesses, Mr. Ward 
pointed out that many of the 30,000 
bakers in the country—practically all the 
small ones 


enriched bread 


do not use calcium dough 
improvers as it does not fit into small 
shop practice, and that it, therefore, 


would not be reasonable to require these 
small bakers to use added calcium sults, 


HIGHER COSTS POINTED OUT 

The higher costs imposed on the bak- 
ers in the levels suggested were also re- 
ferred to by John T. McCarthy, who held 
that the will be 
reasonable “only if the baker who js 
now subject to rigid maximum prices is 


proposed standards 


allowed an adjustment for the increased 
costs resulting from the standard.” 

He opposed making calcium a required 
ingredient on the ground that it was 
not an ingredient which the baking and 
milling industries and the doctors, scien- 
tists and nutritionists, who co-operated 
in the evolution of the enrichment )ro- 
gram, contemplated as a required addi- 
tion to flour or bread. He referred to 
the opinion of Drs. Wilder, Sebrell and 
Harris, expressed as far back as 1/10, 
that calcium should be an optional in- 
gredient. At that time, he said, these 
authorities held that enriched flour and 
enriched bread should be restored to the 
levels approximating whole wheat and 
not further fortified. 


Under a gruelling cross-examination 





192-lb Bbl Price Conversion Table 


FOLLOWING is a table for quick tonversion of prices of 192-Ib barrels to 


100-Ib units. 


The following table provided by a milling company which attests to 


its accuracy, covers the barrel price range from $3 to $11, basis 96-lb cottons for 


barrels and 100-lb cottons for cwts. 


PRICE PRICE 
per 192-Ib per per 192-Ib 
bbl cwt bbl 
$3.05 $1.588 $5.05 
1.614 
1.641 


per 
cwt 


$2.630 


PRICE PRICE 
per 192-Ib per per 192-lb per 
bbl bbl 
$7.05 $9.05 


cwt 


$4.713 


5.208 


5.260) 
5.286 
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by government counsel George Kamin- 
sky, with an occasional pointed inquiry 
* from the government presiding officer 
Alanson W. Willcox, Mr. McCarthy 
maintained that he would follow the 
advice of the scientists, nutritionists and 
medical men on the National Research 
Council on the point of restoring flour 
to its original vitamin and mineral con- 
tent. He shared with them the 
opinion that enrichment ingredients 
should not be 
making bread, the staff of life, a medi- 
cated article of food. 


also 


used to the extent of 


“It is my opinion,” Mr. McCarthy said, 
“that the food, like 
bread, conforms to the use of natural 


closer the basic 
materials to develop its nutritive value, 
the greater respect and regard it will 
have by the consuming public. I sim- 
ply take the word of the men who main- 
tained that there were elements inherent 
in wheat which had been removed in mill- 
ing, and which by adding enriching in- 
restored to the 
I accept the opinions of the 
people who historically we have been 


gredients were being 


bread. 


encouraged to believe represent the con- 
sidered judgment on nutritional matters, 
the National Research Council.” 


“In other words,” queried Mr. Kamin- 
sky, “you are willing to stand or fall 
National 


Research Council restoration theory?” 


on the persuasiveness of the 

“[ would rather say,” significantly re- 
plied Mr. McCarthy, “that I am willing 
or fall on the 
rather than the persuasiveness of their 


to rise reasonableness 


judgments.” 
On redirect Counsel 
Kast, Mr. McCarthy elaborated his views 


examination by 


thus: 
“So far as I 


cerned, from 


am individually con- 
the first time that these 
standards were promulgated or an- 
nounced by the National Research Coun- 
cil two years ago, I have aggressively 
favored them on this theory, that stand- 
ards set on the basis of that amount of 
these ingredients which were originally 
existent in the wheat and which 


been milled out—if that sort of stand- 


have 





WPB ORDERS ALLOCATION 
OF B,, NIACIN 


Thiamin hydrochloride, niacin and 
niaciamide were placed under WPB 
allocation, effective May 4. This fol- 
lows previous action taken a month 
ago placing riboflavin under complete 
allocation control. 

Transfers and use of these ingredi- 
ents now are subject to WPB author- 
ization under Allocation Control 
Orders M-314 and M-315, covering 
inventory stocks. Applications for 
use in May must be filed on PD 600 
and PD 601 WPB forms in five cop- 
ies, three of which must be for- 
warded to WPB chemical division 
and one to the producer or distribu- 
tor with whom the order is placed. 

Allocation control has been set up 
to insure adequate supplies for mili- 
tary, lend-lease and essential civilian 
needs, including the flour and bread 
enrichment program. It was brought 
out at the recent hearing on the in- 
creased enrichment proposals that 
there are adequate supplies to cover 
the minimum enrichment levels now 
in effect as well as the higher mini- 
mum levels proposed. 


_—_—— 
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ard was adhered to—would challenge the 
ability of the technique of the mills and 
of the technological staffs and research 
staffs to great improvements in their 
milling process. 

“Already we have seen evidences of 
in the 
last two years to find a way to produce 


it. We have seen more effort 
a satisfactory white flour—because that 
is all the people apparently want to eat 
—containing increased quantities of the 
original nutrients. It is still my hope 
that accepting the restoration theory, 
milling technique will so improve that 
within a reasonable time we will be 
offered a satisfactory white flour with 
practically nothing but the flinty bran 
removed and all of the vitamins orig- 
inally present, or practically all of them, 
retained in the flour, so that we will 
be able to make a loaf without the addi- 
tion of synthetic vitamins. 

“Similarly, with respect to riboflavin, 
it has been my hope and still is my hope 
that the standard set for riboflavin will be 
will similarly 
ability of the milk people in the feeding 
of the cows or handling of their drying 
that more 
original riboflavin in the milk will be 


one that challenge the 


processes, and more of the 
retained in the final product so that a 
standard or reasonable standard set can 
be achieved through the use of the opti- 
mum and desirable amount of milk in 
bread.” 
DR. HOFFMAN TESTIFIES 
Dr. Charles Hoffman, director of re- 
search for the Ward Baking Co., was 
interrogated on the value of setting the 
range between the minimum levels and 
the maximum levels at 25% rather than 
the proposed spread of 100%. He said 
25% spread should apply to thiamin, 
niacin and iron, but a considerably wider 
advisable for ribo- 


flavin and calcium on the basis of using 


tolerance would be 
60% flour, with a corresponding change 
in tolerances when 75% flour was used. 

The difficulties which the small baker 
would encounter in making a satisfactory 
loaf if calcium was made a required in- 
Dr. 
Hoffman, who cited the need of tech- 


gredient were also mentioned by 
nical assistance required by many neigh- 
borhood bakers if too many ingredients 
and different levels were made manda- 
tory. 

With an enthusiasm that has charac- 
terized his long association with the in- 
dustry as a small baker, Frank Junge- 
waelter, secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, placed into the 
record the multiplicity of problems which 
confront the neighborhood shops in fol- 
lowing the various standards set up by 
the government for bread making. Lack 
the small 


producer, absence of temperature and 


of laboratory equipment by 


humidity controls, etc., were outlined by 
Mr. Jungewaelter as problems which were 
present. 

“IT am in favor of the minimum levels 
recommended by the National Research 
Council and think they are reasonable 
and tend to promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of the consumer,” 
Mr. said. “My bakers 
don’t care what the maximums are so 


Jungewaelter 


long as we can be assured that, when 
we buy enriched flour, we can make en- 
riched bread, rolls and buns out of it. 
Many of our bakers, however, do their 
own enriching and I think it important 
that unenriched flour be available to them 
They 
use milk in their products and cannot 


so they can continue this practice. 
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Ceremony Marks "E Presentation 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—With more than 
500 in attendance, official presentation 
of the Army-Navy “E” for outstanding 
production of war products was made 
to Rodney Milling Co. and its staff of 
150 employees at an impressive cere- 
mony April 30. 

Pledging continued diligence in striv- 
ing to do a better job, L. S. Meyers, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company, accepted the flag from Briga- 
dier General J, E. Barzynski, command- 
*~ —> 
ing general of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot. The flag was raised by an honor 
color guard, and displayed to the crowd 
by two convalescing soldiers who have 
seen foreign duty. Mr. Myers intro- 
duced Otto Bresky, Boston, president 
of the company. 

Stressing that the award had equal 
significance with awards given for meri- 
torious service on the field of battle, 
General Barzynski made those attending 
feel the importance of the act and the 
significance of the award. 

Lieutenant Commander Nathan Young, 
of Kansas City, represented the Navy 
in awarding the pins to employees of 
the company. Lloyd Hester, Lois Cum- 
mings and Charles Cox received the pins 
for the employees. 

Staged simply and with dignity be- 
side the mill, and with a 
playing martial music, the setting added 
to the patriotic atmosphere of the occa- 
sion. After the ceremony an intimate 
group of friends in the trade met for 
a buffet supper at Hotel Muehlebach as 
guests of the Rodney company. 





civic band 





General 


Joseph E. Barzynski 


. . presents Rodney Army-Navy “E”.. 


Brigadier General J. E. Barzynski, com- 
manding general of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, presented the Army-Navy 
“E” to Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
April 30. 
seas on quartermaster duty, General Bar- 
zynski is one of the top ranking officers 
in that division. He was promoted to 
his present rank two years ago, and has 
been head of the Chicago depot since 
October, 1941. Lieutenant Commander 
Nathan Young, Kansas City, represented 
the Navy at the ceremony and presented 
pins to employees of the company. 


With years of service over- 





afford to pay twice for calcium and ribo- 
flavin.” 

Mr. 
between 40 and 50% of the products 
made by the 25,000 small bakers are 
sweet yeast raised goods, coffee cakes, 
rolls, doughnuts, ete., and for this rea- 
son no regulation should be made that 


Jungewaelter pointed out that 


would deprive him of the opportunity to 
buy unenriched flour. 

A demonstration of the difficulties en- 
countered in the use of enrichment in- 
gredients in farina was staged by H. A. 
Murray, Jr., of Best Foods, Inc., who 
oppesed making calcium and vitamin D 
a required ingredient for farina. The 
mechanical problem involved in the phys- 
ical mixture of minerals and farina, he 
demonstrated, differs markedly from that 
of minerals in flour. On cross-examina- 
tion by Bradshaw Mintener, of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., the witness said he fa- 
vored the levels proposed for all ingredi- 
ents in enriched farina except calcium, 
but agreed with the questioner that if 
calcium could be introduced by being in- 
corporated in some carrier such as sugar 
or another harmless assimilable nutrition- 
al carrier, it would be fine. 


CALCIUM ‘TESTS 


The hearing was concluded with the 
testimony of Dr. Virdell E. Munsey, 
chemist of the food division of the Food 
and Drug Administration, who described 
tests made in a commercial bakery in 
Washington of bread containing different 
types of calcium. Three batches of bread 
were made from doughs containing cal- 
mixture of calcium 


cium carbonate, a 


phosphate and monodicalcium phosphate, 


and the third with calcium phosphate 
with two molecules of water crystalliza- 
tion, each giving 1,000 mg of calcium per 
pound of flour. 

Upon being scored by the customary 
point system, batch 2, containing phos- 
phate, scored the highest and was pre- 
Batch 3 with the 
sulphate was second, and batch 3 with 


ferred to the others. 


the carbonate was third and the least 
desired loaf. 
There ensued extended direct and 


cross-examination of Dr. Munsey, which 
developed that he saw some difficulties 
ahead for the smaller producer if cal- 
made mandatory, and ulti- 
admitted that he believed that 


calcium should be an optional ingredient. 


cium was 


mately he 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIAMIN, RIBOFLAVIN 
REDUCED 5c PER GRAM 


New York, N. Y.—Vitamin manufac- 
turers have announced further reductions 
in the cost of some of the enriching 
ingredients for flour and bread. 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
nounced that vitamin B, was reduced 5c 
per gram, effective May 4. The 
price is $320 per kilo on 100 gram lots 
and larger. Riboflavin 
duced 5c gram, making the new price 
$535 per 100 kilos in 100-gram lots and 


an- 
new 
also 


was re- 


larger. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CARGILL TANKER LAUNCHED 
The U.S.S. “Agawam,” the first tanker 
built at the Savage, Minn., shipyard of 
Cargill, Inc., is scheduled to be launched 
May 6. 
American oil trade. 


It is to be used in the South 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLERS CONCERNED OVER FAMILY 
FLOUR SLUMP; BAKERY SALES DULL 


———_<>——_ 
Movement of Household Flour Affected by Shortening Scarcity— 
Few Large Sales Boost Southwest Totals—Poorer Shipping 
Directions Slow Up Production Rate 


With shortening curtailment choking 
off family flour sales and bakers show- 
ing little interest in new commitments, 
there was not much cheerful sales news 
for millers, although aggregate bookings 
of flour totaled a little better than in 
the previous week. 


Two or three fairly large sales in the, 


Southwest boosted 

the average selling 

figures in that area 

to 112% of capac- 

ity, compared with 

28% in the preced- 
ing week and 37% a year ago. In the 
Northwest, bookings amounted to only 
25% of capacity, against 42% in the 
week before and 52% a year ago. Buf- 
falo also reported continued dullness 
and central states soft wheat flour mills 
indicated that there was no interest 
among buyers. Business likewise was 
slow on the Pacific Coast. 

Considerable apprehension is expressed 
over the dull condition of the family flour 
market since rationing of household fats 
went into effect at the end of March. 
Trade reports indicate substantial slumps 
in movement of family flour from gro- 
cers’ shelves, in some instances as much 
as 60% off from a year ago. Such a 
large scale shift from home baking, if 
continued, could have serious repercus- 
sions on the flour business. 

Except for the few large purchases 


in the Southwest, the general run of busi- 
ness was an occasional car lot sale and 
most buyers seemed content with pres- 
ent bookings, which are ample in most 
cases. Clears were in fair to good de- 
mand, however, and remained scarce and 
firm. 

The market slowness extended to ship- 
ping directions, too, and most mills were 
more anxious about current instructions 
on shipment than about new sales. The 
falling off in directions was reflected in 
a production slump. 


PRODUCTION 

Production of flour dropped off about 
10% from the preceding week, but con- 
tinued to show that much gain over a 
year ago. All areas, except the North 
Pacific Coast, reported smaller produc- 
tion. Buffalo mills particularly were 
below average production. Total output 
of mills reporting to Tue NorrHwesTtERN 
Miter, accounting for 65% of the na- 
tion’s output, amounted to 2,636,501 cwt, 
compared with 2,805,073 in the previous 
week and 2,451,481 a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 2,488,223 cwt 
and three years ago 2,545,278. Compared 
with the preceding week, Pacific Coast 
mills gained 2,000 cwt. Northwestern 
mills lost 36,000 ecwts, Southwest 86,000, 
Buffalo 30,000 and central and Southeast 
18,000. Complete details of production 
by various sections appear in a table 
on the opposite page. 





FDA Flour Purchases Listed; 
90% of Food Exports Go to 
Russia and Great Britain 


Wasiuinoton, D. C.—With Lend-lease 
Administrator Stettinius disclosing that 
food for the Soviet and British 
production workers made up more than 
90% of the $1,268,991,000 of American 
food exported to date, exclusive of what 
has gone to North Africa, and that in 
the future larger shipments are in pros- 
pect, FDA’s program of purchases of 
flour and other cereal wheat products 
apparently is to be gauged by the avail- 
able ships to transport the commodities. 


army 


Mr. Stettinius reported that during 
the first three months of this year, 123,- 
100,000 Ibs of wheat and wheat products 
were exported under lend-lease and 104,- 
300,000 Ibs of corn and corn products. 

A total of 38,226,000 lbs of flour, with 
smaller quantities of semolina, pearled bar- 
ley, corn meal, white oats, standard wheat 
middlings and mixed wheat feed were re- 
ported among the purchases made by 
FDA during the past week; 30 vendors 
participated in the orders. 

A total of 25,026,200 lbs of enriched 
wheat flour, all packaged in 100-lb osna- 
burg for export, was furnished as follows: 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. f.o.b. The 
Dalles, Oregon, 720,000 lbs @ $3.12 ewt. 

Centennial Flouring Mills, f.o.b. Ta- 
coma, Wash., 5,000,000 Ibs @ $3.09 ewt. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Seat- 
tle, Wash., 14,600,000 lbs @ $3.07 ewt. 


Sperry Flour Co., f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash., 
1,306,200 Ibs @ $3.12 ewt. 

Terminal Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Port- 
land, Oregon, 3,000,000 Ibs @ $3.10 ewt. 

Crown Mills, f.o.b. Portland, Oregon, 
400,000 Ibs @ $3.12 ewt. 

Pacific bluestem cutoff, packed in 100- 
Ib osnaburg, was supplied as follows: 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Seattle, 
2,400,000 lbs @ $3.12 ewt, and Crown 


Mills, f.o.b. Portland, 800,000 lbs @ 
$3.12. 
The 20,000,000 lbs of semolina was 


furnished by these five suppliers: North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, packaged per specifications, 6,000,- 
000 lbs @ $3.95 ewt; Capital Flour 
Mills Co., f.o.b. St. Paul, 100-lb osnaburg, 
2,000,000 Ibs @ $3.5914; Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., f.o.b. Minneapolis, 100-Ib bags, 
5,000,000 lbs @ $3.61; King Midas Flour 
Mills, f.o.b. Superior, 100-lb bags, 3,- 
000,000 Ibs @ $3.601/,, and General Mills, 
Inc., f.o,b. Minneapolis, 100-Ib 
4,000,000 Ibs @ $3.631/. 

A total of 4,821,000 lbs of standard 
mill run mixed wheat feed, all packaged 
in 100-lb cotton bags or 100-lb burlaps, 
was supplied as follows: 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., f.o.b. The 
Dalles, Oregon, 160,000 lbs @ $2.067 cwt; 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Seattle, 
Wash., 2,880,000 lbs @ $1.825; Centennial 


bags, 


Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash., 
850,000 @ $2.0675; Sperry Flour Co., 
f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash., 221,000 @ $1.825; 
Terminal Flour Mills, f.o.b. Portland, 
Oregon, 510,000 Ibs @ $1.825; Crown 
Mills, f.o.b. Portland, Oregon, 200,000 
Ibs @ $1.825. 

Standard wheat middlings, totaling 1,- 
554,000 Ibs, all packaged in good, new 
or used bags suitable for export, were 
supplied as follows: 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Seattle, 
Wash., 960,000 Ibs @ $1.825 ewt; Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 280,000 Ibs @ $2.0675; Ter- 
minal Flour Mills, f.o.b. Portland, Ore- 
gon, 170,000 lbs @ $1.825; Crown Mills, 
f.o.b. Portland, Oregon, 70,000 lbs @ 
$1.825; Sperry Flour Co., f.o.b. Tacoma, 
Wash., 74,000 lbs @ $1.825. 

Other purchases reported included: 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 530,000 Ibs of 
No. 2 heavy white oats, f.o.b. Portland, 
packed in 100-lb net osnaburg @ $2.65 
ewt; Houston Milling Co., 1,000,000 Ibs 
of mixed dairy feed, f.o.b. Houston, Tex- 
as, packed 100-lb net, @ $2.98; H. C. 
Knoke & Co., 1,126,900 Ibs of pearl bar- 
ley cereal, f.o.b. Chicago, packed 100-lb 
net weight, @ $3.68. 

Without identifying the suppliers, 
FDA reported the purchase of 2,000,000 
Ibs of hard wheat patents from one 
vendor and 8,000,000 lbs of hard wheat 
clears from three suppliers, as well as 
900,000 Ibs of degerminated yellow corn 
meal from one firm. The flour was des- 
tined for Gulf ports, packed 200-Ib net 
in new bags equal to 30-inch 7-oz osna- 
burg. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG COMPANIES MAKING 
ONLY NEW WEIGHT BAGS 


Bag companies are now making flour 
bags only in the 100-lb, and fractions 
thereof, sizes. They invoiced all the old- 
sized bags they had on hand to their 
mill customers April 30, and began work- 
ing on the new basis May 1. The change- 
over did not make any particular trouble 
for them, they report, because there was 
not much difference between the 98- and 
100-lb, and the 49- and 50-Ib sizes. The 
cloth cut just about the same and some 
mills are packing 100 Ibs in the old 
98-lb size bag. 





The chief trouble, bag manufacturers 
say, is that the change-over to the new 
basis entails the use of a lot of additional 
metal and rubber, to make the altera- 


May 5, 1943 


tions in the weights printed on the bags, 
They often have been asked, like other 
manufacturers, to curtail their use of 
rubber and metal, but changes brought 
about by the enrichment program neces- 
sitate the use of these vital war ma- 
terials even more than formerly. And 
responsibility for making the printed 
changes in brands and weights is placed 
on the shoulders of the bag companies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUST EXPLOSION AT LEE 
MILL FATAL TO WORKER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A dust explosion 
in an elevator of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, on May 3 
killed William Jones, elevator superin- 
tendent, and two others who are missing 
also are believed to be dead. The acci- 
dent temporarily shut down the flour 
mill. A terrific explosion roared through 
the tunnels to the headhouse, severely 
damaging the machinery and_ burying 
the three men in wheat and debris. ‘The 
headhouse is across the street from the 
company office, so that the office force 
was endangered, but no one was injured 
despite the fact that a huge door 
crashed against the side of the building. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


JUDSON BEMIS MARRIED 
TO MISS BARBARA WHITE 


Judson Bemis, manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, was married 
May 1 to Miss Barbara White, of Gem 
Lake, near White Bear Lake, Minn. ‘lhe 
ceremony took place in the Episcopal 
Church of St. John in the Wilderness, 
at White Bear Lake. Three brothers 
of the groom, all from Chestnut Ilill, 
Mass., took part. Farwell Gregg Bemis 
was best man, and: John R. and Allen 
C. were ushers. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES MARKET 
SITUATION UNCHANGED 


The millfeed futures situation remains 
the same at the Kansas City and St. 
Louis markets, with prices still at ceil- 
ings and offerings unobtainable. A_per- 
sistent demand continues even though 
pastures are improving daily. The prices 
on the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
for May through July are $89 for gray 
shorts and $39.80 for bran and midds. 
Prices on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade are $36.50@37 for both bran and 
shorts for May through July. 











FLOUR OUTPUT 


PACE SLACKENS 


Although holding well above the level of recent years, flour production in April 
fell off about 10% from the level of the preceding month, while keeping about 18% 


above a year earlier. 


All sections of the country shared in the monthly decline 


and all remained above last year’s comparable period. The total for mills reporting 
to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, representing 65% of the nation’s flour production, 


was 12,608,008 cwts, against 14,112,719 in 
1941 figure was 11,507,268 cwts. 
lowing table: 


March and 10,242,600 in April, 1942. The 


Detailed reports by sections are shown in the fol- 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 


April, 1943 
ee eee en ee 2,853,742 
CO ST Tre er ee eer 4,826,771 
POU occ ecewncuessacsesvecs 1,554,264 
Central and Southeastern ...... 2,131,142 
North Pacific Coast .......ee<. 1,260,089 





Previous April 
month 1941 
3,143,358 2,321,875 
5,223,110 4,192,967 
2,229,508 1,731,725 
2,173,473 1,834,262 
1,343,270 1,426,439 








Totals 12,608,008 





14,112,719 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS? 


April, 1943 
793,866 


March, 1942 
1,061,338 
tNine mills. 


April, 1942 
528,308 


April, 1941 
519,277 
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INDIAN ORDER SENDS 
BURLAP PRICES UP 


160,000,000-Yard Purchase by Indian 
Government Arouses Speculation 
as to Its Use 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Burlap prices ad- 
yanced sharply on news of the purchase 
by the Indian government of 160,000,000 
yards of burlap for June-December de- 
livery. This aroused speculation as to 
its use; it was generally believed it 
was for domestic consumption and the 
transaction was the feature of last week. 
Otherwise business was practically at a 
standstill and this final upswing of prices, 
when levels were already near and above 
the ceilings here, eliminated buyers until 
some relief can be had. 

Importers and bag manufacturers hope 
that a revision of OPA ceiling prices can 


AT rete mana 
TS 
ALLOCATE BURLAP IMPORTS 
TO BAG MAKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Allocation of 
burlap imports to bag manufacturers 
has been made by the WPB in order 
No. M-47, providing a quota for each 
manufacturer based on quantity used 
in 1939 and 1940. Certificates will 
be issued bi-monthly, beginning May 
1, thereby affording bag manufactur- 
ers a better opportunity to approxi- 
mate the quantity of burlap they may 
reasonably expect to process and use 
in the ensuing 60 days. Only the fol- 
lowing constructions may now be 
imported: 36-inch, 7/2, 10 and 12 oz; 
37-inch, 10 oz; 40-inch, 714, 8, 10, 
1014 and 12 oz, and 45-inch, 742 oz. 


be made to enable them to purchase at 
Calcutta levels and still obtain a work- 
able margin of profit. Shipping space 
is available for deliveries of this essen- 
tial material and the trade is hopeful it 
can be used. For a while, it was stated, 
the current lack of business will not be 
noticeable but after the recent 150,000,- 
000-yard purchase by the government 
has been delivered, the picture will be 
changed. 

Cotton goods for bag manufacture 
continue scarce and interest centers on 
second-hand Activity on the 
exchanges is slow as traders await clari- 
fication of the Commodity Credit Corp.’s 
Stabilization plan, and other national 
affairs of importance. ‘ 

At the National Cotton Council of 
America meeting and the National Cot- 
ton Conference Forum in Memphis, huge 
consumption of cotton in the postwar 
period was predicted. Oscar Johnston, 
president of the group, said that any 
improvement in the world’s standard 
of living, such as has been suggested by 
Britain and America, would bring tre- 
mendous advances in its use. This forum 
was established under the auspices of 
the New York Cotton Exchange and 
called on speakers from government 
agencies and the various branches of the 
cotton industry. It drew an attendance 
of over 600 and recommendations were 
made on the various phases of the in- 
dustry. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 


goods. 





7.91 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.92 as compared with 
16.11 a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS INCOME 
New York, N. Y.—The Corn Products 
Refining Co. reports net income of $2,- 
133,609 for the first quarter of 1943, 
compared with $2,151,344 for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1942. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROUTINE NEWS KEEPS 





WHEAT PRICES FIRM 


—— 

New Developments Reported in 

Market—Rapid Disappearance of 
Wheat Causes Concern 


No 


Wheat prices are about unchanged and 
present a firm tone. General run of the 
market news is mainly a repetition of 
what has gone on during recent weeks, 
but the heavy inroads being steadily 
made into reserve stocks of all grains 
are given more atten- 
tion. The rapid dis- 
appearance of wheat 
especially is of in- 
terest as traders see 
the huge wheat sup- 
plies being actively reduced by the tre- 
mendous call which prevails for feed 
purposes. Wheat prices dipped slightly 
at the close of last week when import 
quotas on Canadian wheat and flour to 
the United States were revised but 
steadied quickly after only fractional 
declines. 

There was no marked change in the 
condition of winter wheat during the 
last week in April with cool weather 
still retarding growth in the Ohio Valley 
where the condition varied from poor 
to good. The crop is now stooling heav- 
ily in Missouri and advanced fields are 
jointing in many areas in Kansas. Wheat 
made good growth in Texas where soil 





moisture was sufficient but progress was 
poor in Oklahoma because of greenbug 
damage and lack of moisture. 

Spring wheat seeding made rapid prog- 
ress with sowing nearly completed in 
North Dakota and southern Minnesota. 
Seeding was about half done in the Red 
River of the North Valley and was un- 
der way in western parts of Montana 
and nearly completed in central and 
eastern sections. In the Pacific North- 
west, spring grains are doing well. 

In Canada spring wheat seeding has 
become general in southern parts of the 
prairie provinces and was expected to 
extend into northern areas during the 
next two weeks. Recent high wheat 
prices and increased disappearance of 
wheat were acting against any large 
reduction in wheat acreage in western 
portions of the Canadian spring wheat 
belt and sentiment among farmers was 
reported to be quite generally in favor 
of seeding all the grain for which stor- 
age facilities and labor to handle could 
be found. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE IN DENVER MILL 

Denver, Coro.—A fire that could have 
had disastrous consequences if not noticed 
just when it was and swiftly quenched 
in the Hungarian Flour Mills, property 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., did damage of around $10,000 April 
27. The flames started in the cock loft. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 








Previous May 2, May 3, May 4, 
May 1, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
gg MTEC EEC ET TE Ceres *614,543 650,987 545,474 498,953 621,146 
IE, on 5. 0.6-0:05000:0:00 640050 64 1,020,516 1,106,711 955,090 901,584 921,508 
Dn. stent oe60ee kaikeediaee 0 298,441 328,164 558,423 356,669 359,350 
Central and Southeastern ...... *441,676 459,851 364,135 414,050 369,082 
North Pacific Coast .......e.00% 261,325 259,360 228,359 316,967 274,192 
WE 64:25:55 4040 6 d6 WN SONs 2,636,501 2,805,073 2,451,481 2,488,223 2,545,278 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity —~ ¢ July 1 to———, 
May il, Previous May 2, May 3, May 4, May 1, May 2, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 58 62 51 45 56 30,060,947 27,090,867 
Southwest ....... 74 80 69 65 69 49,006,227 43,963,246 
BIUMRIO cccccccces 51 56 62 62 63 18,817,967 16,990,213 
Central and 8S. E. 71 71 52 58 56 19,093,022 16,267,364 
N. Pacific Coast.. 82 79 57 78 65 11,456,411 10,573,389 
Totals ...ccses 61 70 59 60 62 128,434,574 114,885,079 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 






Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 25-May 1.. 814,380 633,156 78 
Previous week 814,380 710,521 87 
SOAP GEO saveces 814,380 521,926 64 
Two years ago... 814,380 538,643 66 
WUVO+FORS GVOVARS ccccccscussescess 66 
TOURFORE GVOGEME cccivcacrvcesuees 64 
Kansas City 
April 25-May 1.. 352,800 225,092 64 
Previous week 352,800 233,670 66 
TORF BHO «ccssce 352,800 269,598 76 
Two years ago... 352,800 208,354 59 
Five-year QVGTAZE ..ccccccccccccces 66 
TORPORE GVOPMES 0060 ccenssccvinss 65 
Wichita 
April 25-May 1.. 110,132 81,947 74 
Previous week 110,132 $2,015 74 
WOOP GO 2sceees 110,132 79,241 71 
Two years ago... 110,132 72,565 65 
Salina 
April 25-May 1.. 109,956 80,321 73 
Previous week 109,956 80,505 73 
WORF QBO cececss 109,956 84,325 77 
Two years ago... 109,956 82,022 75 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 25-May 1.. 174,048 141,637 81 
Previous week 185,808 142,253 77 
TOGP BO: 61:40:04 256,368 113,817 44 
Two years ago... 265,776 178,605 69 
PWEVO=“FORE GVOTERS <ccvecscvecensses 63 
TOR<FORE QPOTGRD 1666 60.0000 6 edeens 62 

Portland District 

April 25-May 1.. 143,472 119,688 83 
Previous week 143,472 117,107 82 
SOP BOO vcccece 143,864 114,542 80 
Two years ago... 146,608 138,362 95 
DIVO=FORP BVGTEOS 6 o0b0cccsvitcvsrivn 78 
TONES DVOTRRS 6666s dwse heccee 68 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output’ _ tivity 
April 25-May 1.. 738,822 377,375 61 
Previous week 738,822 385,113 52 
WOGP GOO v0 s:020: 738,822 348,768 47 
Two years ago... 763,518 368,049 48 
PiVe-FORF AVOTADS 20500 cwccceccoses 45 
DON-PORFT BVETABO 2c ceccseocessos eee 45 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 25-May 1.. 319,284 237,168 74 
Previous week 319,284 265,874 83 
i ere 353,388 196,706 55 
Two years ago 351,036 130,904 37 
PIVO-FORF GVGTERS cc cicccccocnveses 61 
TON-VORF AVETARE occeccvecessecees 46 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 25-May 1.. 577,416 298,441 §1 
Previous week .. 577,416 328,164 56 
WORF BHO wccvcecs 577,416 358,423 62 
Two years ago... 568,008 356,669 62 
Five-year A@VeTage ..cescccssssseves 62 
DON-FORF GVSTRRS ococscevccicocser 65 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and 
eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 25-May 1.. 626,435 441,676 71 
Previous week 632,435 459,851 73 
VOAr ABO scccece 613,794 364,135 52 
Two years ago... 680,551 414,050 58 
Five-year Average .......ccccccvees 57 
Ten-year AVETABE .....scccccsccees 57 


Current week partly estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7--—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, r—Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


. production to date 
April 25-May 1.. 24,589 1,186,480 12,529 
Previous week 26,732 13,172 
Two weeks ago.. 27,471 13,706 
BUGS. ccdctereees 23,645 1,057,446 10,496 
BOGE. $4644004 008 21,671 1,003,525 9,751 
BOGO vevevceedes 22,319 987,984 12,089 
RGSS sccvvcvecee 20,110 970,752 10,050 
Five-yr. average 22,467 1,041,237 10,983 


--—-Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


601,893 5,710 357,341 42,828 2,145,714 
6,279 46,183 
5,556 46,733 
535,103 6,858 326,442 40,999 1,918,991 
481,356 6,824 324,842 38,246 1,809,723 
497,991 6,875 311,849 41,283 1,797,824 
505,941 8,029 333,373 38,139 1,810,066 
524,457 6,859 330,769 40,309 1,896,463 





A conveyor belt stuck, and friction of 
the belt rubbing against the metal frame 
sent sparks into the wooden housing. 
While the belt burned in two and 
dropped to the first floor, the fire spread 
to 15 other shafts. 
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COLORADO MILL BURNS; 
MANAGER CRITICALLY HURT 
Montrose, CoLo.—A blaze which started 
in an elevator swept through the Mount- 
rose Flour Mill here last week and com- 
pletely destroyed the large structure. 


Fire officials in a preliminary estimate 
placed the damage at more than $75,000. 

Lloyd Case, manager, was trapped by 
the flames in the top of the building 
when he climbed up to investigate the 
blaze. He jumped 70 feet, breaking his 
leg. He was rushed to a hospital, where 
his condition was described as “critical” 
because of the leg injury and severe 
burns. 

Several workers also were cut off by 
the fire and were forced to jump to 
safety from the second floor. Some of 
them suffered minor burns. 
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CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—During the past two weeks, conditions generally have been 
ideal for spring work and getting the seed into the ground and, as a result, the major 
part of the seeding of small grains has bee accomplished and will probably have been 
completed by May 1, the Van Dusen Harrington Co. reports. The soil in most places 
is in excellent working condition; good seed has been plentiful, and in spite of the 
seriously depleted manpower, modern machinery and long working hours have en- 
abled operations to progress surprisingly fast. Moisture supplies, although not as 
heavy or as uniformly distributed as they were a year ago, are generally satisfactory. 
Throughout most of the territory there is an adequate reserve of subsoil moisture. 


* * * 
HutTcHINsonN, Kansas.—New wheat outlook continues good although moisture 
is needed generally to anchor topsoil. 
this year. 


Precipitation has been deficient every month 


* * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Wheat is making some improvement with slow growth, and 
averages fairly good in all sections of the state. Winter oats and barley are mostly 
in poor condition in the southern part due to winter killing. Moisture is inadequate 
in all sectors of the state due to light rains. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The situation in North Dakota and Montana is covered 
by the May 4 report of the Occident Elevator Division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., as follows: “We had a cold, rainy week, with some frost practically every night. 
The precipitation ran from one-half to 3 inches, and was quite general over the en- 
tire territory. While this moisture delayed some seeding, it was very welcome, be- 
cause the high winds of the previous two weeks had pretty well dried out the top 
soil. Our territory entered the month of May with wheat seeding, outside of a few 
isolated sections, completed, with ample top and subsoil moisture. While no one 
expects the kind of a crop we had last year, we are away to a good start, and unless 
we have a very unfavorable season from now on we should raise an average crop.” 


7 * * 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS.—The condition of the winter wheat is generally good with 
a small abandonment of acreage, Dwight S. Tolle, extension marketing economist at 
Kansas State College, reports. The spring wheat condition cannot be determined, 
but the acreage planted is about 3% greater than last year. The storage situation 
this harvest will again be tight—possibly tighter in this area than last year due prin- 
cipally to the transportation problem which will be very serious. There is no great 
change of price in view in the near future, he maintains; however, higher prices are 
probable for next winter, but considerably higher prices, the $2 often spoken of, can- 
not be expected at all, he adds, 


* * * 


A hopeful note is sounded in the report of Word 
Cromwell, county agent for Oklahoma county, that the greenbug menace is “letting 
up” in the county. The report was made after a survey of individual farmers. Con- 
siderable damage has already been done the wheat crop, and probably 60% of the 
barley crop has been completely destroyed and severe damage done to oats. In 
the Woodward county area in the northwest portion of the state, farmers are trying the 
unique method of dragging small trees behind their tractors to check the greenbug 
menace. This method had been used with good results on alfalfa during a similar in- 
festation earlier. . 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Wheat seeding has been completed in the Northwest, but 
it will be some time before figures on acreage are available. Despite lateness in 
opening of season, field work went forward uninterruptedly, and was completed in 
record time. Rains were fairly general last week and will give the crop a good 
start. Sub-soil moisture reserve is considered the best in years. Early sown fields 
in all four northwestern states are showing green, good stand and color. 


* * * 


PortLAND, OreE.—Crop conditions are fair to good. There has been considérable 
damage from erosion and freezing-out this past winter, and spring has been late and 
cold. Growth is slow, especially west of the mountains. Crops are generally back- 
ward due to the late cold spring, and the outturn is very doubtful as to size this year. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 





LAKE GRAIN MOVEMENT MAY 
BE FURTHER CURTAILED 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—The movement of 
grain, coal and other traffic on the Great 
Lakes may be further curtailed, in order 
that iron ore may 
vessels, ODT discloses. 


NO SOYBEAN DISCUSSION 
BY MACARONI COMMITTEE 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Addition of soy- 
bean flour to alimentary paste products 
and the enrichment of macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and noodles was not discussed at 
the meeting of the industry advisory 


available 
With the open- 


move in 


ing of the upper lakes navigation a full 
month later than last year, due to ice, 
ODT on April 30 suspended for another 
two weeks the restrictions on the move- 
ment of coal, and added that more dras- 
tic restrictions on grain and other traffic 
may be found necessary to meet the goal 
of moving 95,000,000 tons of ore set as 
necessary by the War Production Board 
for the present year. 


committee here last week with officials 
of the War Food Administration. 

In reviewing wartime condition, the 
manufacturers present estimated that 
production will be ample to meet antici- 
pated government and civilian require- 
ments for the coming year. Manufac- 
turers reported they are able to main- 
tain production quotas since they have 
been able to obtain necessary ingredients. 


In anticipation of a possible demand 
for increased production, however, sev- 
eral limiting factors were discussed. 
Among these were the manpower short- 
bottle- 


necks, and packaging problems in con- 


age, elimination of production 
nection with the preparation of industry 
products for export under the lend-lease 
program. It was agreed to use Army 
and Navy export packaging specifica- 
tions for lend-lease shipments to effect 
uniformity in packaging facilities. 
committee 
were G. Buitoni, Buitoni Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y; John V. Canepa, John 
V. Canepa Co., Chicago, Ill; Henry 
Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, 
N. J; David Passetti, Paramount Maca- 
roni Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; Louis Vag- 
nio, Faust Macaroni & Importing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; James T. Williams, 
The Creamette Co., Minneapolis, and C. 
W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Members of the present 
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MONSANTO DIVIDEND 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The board of direc- 
tors of Monsanto Chemical Co. 


clared a quarterly dividend of 50c per 


has de- 


share on the company’s common stock, 
payable June 1, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at close of business May 10. 
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TERRY F. YARGER RESIGNS 
AS HEAD OF FARM SERVICE 


MinNEAPoLIS, Minn.—Terry F. Yar- 
ger has resigned as president of the 
Farm Service Division of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and has been suc- 
ceeded by L. R. Jamison. Mr. Yarger 
has held this position since 1936, and is 
retiring because of ill health. 

Mr. 


duties immediately. 


Jamison will take over his new 
He entered General 
Mills employ in 1934, and has served 
successively as comptroller, general man- 
ager and vice president of the Farm 
Service Division. This unit operates 121 
stores centering in New England, the 
middle Atlantic, Midwest and Pacific 
Coast states, and in Florida. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PITTSBURGH DELEGATES CHOSEN 
E. M. Peek, R. H. 
Ague and Fred M. Spuhler were named 
by the Pittsburgh Flour Club at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting on April 26 at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, as delegates to the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors War Conference which will be held 
at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
on May 23-24. <A. P. Cole, a 
president of the club, was designated 


Pirrspurcu, Pa. 


former 


to represent the club as a director of 
the national association. E. J. Bermel, 
who is second vice president of the flour 
distributors’ group and in charge of the 
arrangements for the conference, out- 
lined plans for the reception and infor- 
entertainment of the 
flour men. 


mal out-of-town 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WPB GRANTS PRIORITIES 

Stratrorp, lowa.—Harold Christensen, 
manager of the Stratford Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., who have been the main pro- 
moters for a soybean processing plant 
to be located here, has announced that 
the WPB has granted the necessary 
priorities for expellers and driers needed 
in the proposed mill. These have also 
been granted for mills proposed for 
Clarion and Sheldon, Iowa. 
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H. L. STOVER, FRED HONEA 
IN NEW MILL CONNECTIONS 


Forr Worru, Texas.—Harry L. Stover 
has resigned as assistant manager of the 
Fant 
join Alton Fraser in the management of 
the Milling Co. at 
Texas. Mr. Stover for many years was 
connected with the Kell interests, and 


Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, to 


Fraser Hereford, 


was manager of the Kell mill at Waco, 


now dismantled. Later, he was man- 
ager of the Commander-Larabee mill at 
Sherman, before joining the Fant Mill- 
ing Co. 

Fred Honea has joined the Fant Mill- 
ing Co. to succeed Mr. Stover, Jimes 
A. Fant, president and general maniayer, 
has announced. Mr. Honea for many 
years was associated with the Tex-O-Kan 
Mills, and lately was general manger 
of the Whaley Mill & Elevator (o., 
Gainesville, Texas, until that property 
was absorbed by the Kimbell interests. 
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STRONG DEMAND FOR FEED 
TO CONTINUE IN SOUTH 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The strong de- 
mand for feed which has developed in 
the South during the current feeding 
season is expected to continue in 1943- 
44, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Farmers in this area have 
indicated their intentions to plant only 
slightly more corn and barley and slight- 
ly less oats than in 1942. In this event 
any further expansion in livestock pro- 
duction will depend to a considerable 
extent on the amount of feed wheat and 
other feeds that will be available for 
shipment to this area from the corn belt. 
Production of cottonseed may be some- 
what smaller in 1943 than in 1942 unless 
cotton yield per acre is unusually good, 
and supplies of cottonseed cake and 
meal available for feeding may be down 
10 to 20%. 
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MILLFEED SUPPORT PRICE 
PAYMENTS BEING MADE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Mill- 
feed support price payments ranging 
from 18¢ to $1.17, according to region, 
are being paid some 200 claimants by 
the CCC for sales of feed during the 
initial period of the program, Feb. 25 
through March 15. All markets have re- 
ported their sales for the first period 
with the prices. The subsidies paid in- 
clude $1.17 at Minneapolis; 87¢ at Chi- 
cago; 63c at Galveston, and 18c at kan- 
sas City and St. Louis. Reports from 
Buffalo are incomplete and no support 
payments have yet been made for that 
region. 
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NEW SCREENINGS PRICES 
DISCUSSED BY COMMITTEE 
D. C.—(Special)--A 
small committee representing screenigs 
handlers at terminal points conferred 
with OPA officials April 28 to discuss 
prices for inclusion in a new schedule 
to be framed to provide adjustments 
in price for this commodity. Neil Bar- 
rett, of the seed section, said that sug- 
gestions growing out of conferences this 


WASHINGTON, 


.week in Chicago and Washington would 


be considered for inclusion in new cvn- 
trol regulation to be issued in May. 
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MOST EVENTFUL YEAR . 


IN THE HISTORY OF FLOUR MILLING 


. » As Viewed and Reviewed by WiLLis C. HELM in 
His Presidential Address Before the Millers National 
Federation in Session This Week at Chicago. « « 


T the end of this, the most event- 
ful year in the history of flour 
milling, it seems fitting to enu- 

merate the principal actions—govern- 
mental and voluntary—that have more or 
less profoundly affected our industry. 
Our convention program will consist 
largely of a discussion of these proceed- 
ings and of ways and means of adapt- 
ing ourselves to the changed conditions 
they have created. 

You will recall that our experience 
with price ceilings began just at the time 
of our convention a year ago, when the 
Office of Price Administration established 
temporary ceilings on millfeed, based 
upon the prices we had _ individually 
A few 
months later, the permanent order was 
issued, basing feed ceilings for the east- 


charged during March, 1942. 


ern and central states on fixed prices at 
Kansas City and Minneapolis, plus the 
proportional rate from those points to 
destination. You will also remember our 
reaction to these orders. 

Regretting but recognizing their neces- 
sity, and realizing that in the sale of 
flour it mattered little whether the level 
of feed prices was high or low, we ac- 
cepted the situation meekly, if not too 
What did matter tremen- 
dously was the fact that the traditional 


cheerfully. 


reliance on advancing feed values, after 
heavy bookings of flour, was swept away 
with the signing of the ceiling order. 
Considering that all, or nearly all, the 
earnings of the year then nearing its 
close were attributable to the advance in 
unsold feed, the order was indeed seri- 
ous, and demanded a drastic change in 
flour merchandising methods. The an- 
swer was simple: every flour contract 
must show a profit at date of sale. How 
effectively this high resolve was trans- 
lated into accomplishment should come 
in for frank discussion during this ses- 
sion. 


Flour Ceilings Arrive 


At any rate, we found much: consola- 
tion in the fact that flour ceilings were 
not then in sight, and appeared unlikely 
to be ordered soon, for wheat was abun- 
dant, and the market was far below 
parity. Alas, we failed to anticipate the 
resourcefulness of the President, who 
presently circumvented the intent of Con- 
gress by declaring that parity on wheat 
was not what the Congress thought it 
was, but that figure less farm benefits 
and conservation payments—an interpre- 
tation that made flour ceilings manda- 
tory, since the price of bread was sacro- 
Sanct and must not advance by so much 
as one half cent per pound, even though 
commodity prices generally were moving 
upward steadily. 

So, by early October, flour ceilings ar- 
rived, first on a temporary basis, as in 
the case of feed, and shortly after, on a 
permanent basis, subject of course to 
amendments. While many millers at first 





WILLIS C. HELM 


. continues as federation president . . 


expressed satisfaction with the ceiling 
prices—or at least gratification that low- 
er levels had not been adopted—it was 
soon demonstrated by advancing wheat 
markets that a ceiling for flour with no 
protection on material costs was quite 
unfair and definitely wrong in principle. 
Conservative mills withdrew their prices 
and waited for wheat to decline to a 
point that would permit flour sales. 

A floor was established for feed, and 
a ceiling on wheat is now in promise. 
When that ceiling is established, it is 
expected that further adjustment of flour 
ceilings will be made. A strong com- 
mittee of our members is preparing to 
negotiate with, we hope, sympathetic offi- 
cials, for more protective levels—levels 
that will not entirely bar from participa- 
tion the mills in less favored situations. 

It is true that flour prices continued at 
far too low a level, even after our chief 
source of profit was lost by ceilings on 
feed and for that, and its obvious effect 
on flour ceilings, we must blame our- 
selves. In view of recent developments, 
we may yet hope that our essential in- 
dustry will not be singled out for long 
as the one that is not permitted to op- 
erate at a moderate profit without spec- 
ulative hazards or fortuitous gains. 


Enrichment by Edict 


Through the first half of the year, 
your officers majored on the effort to 
pledge mills making 80% of the coun- 
try’s family flour to the enrichment pro- 
gram. The goal was well in sight when 
compulsory enrichment was assured for 
all, and further effort to secure voluntary 
pledges was abandoned. The federation 
desired to accomplish the job without 
intervention at Washington, but is now 


suite reconciled to have enrichment made 
universal by government edict. 


W heat-to-Alcohol 


In December, the rumored manufac- 
ture of alcohol from wheat became a 
reality. Effective negotiations with Com- 
modity Credit Corp. resulted in a satis- 
factory contract for a special supply of 
wheat, with specifications as to the type 
and quantity of granular middlings to 
be extracted therefrom, and a fixed price 
to be charged for them. While many 
mills are not in position to participate 
in this new enterprise, all must share the 
benefits of increased milling output. The 
early estimates of this increase were 
high and produced the first noticeable 
improvement in low-range flour prices. 


The Export Problem 


In September, the critical situation in 
ocean shipping demanded special atten- 
tion of all millers interested in export 
trade, and the Millers Export Associa- 
tion was organized after two or more 
preliminary conferences, with Mr. A. E. 
Mallon as president and Mr. William T. 
McArthur as manager. Mr. McArthur 
promptly moved his residence to Wash- 
ington, and opened the association office 
there. He is in close touch with the 
federation Washington staff, and is work- 
ing effectively under extremely difficult 
conditions, obtaining all possible shipping 
space and allocating it fairly among the 
members. The future activities of the 
export association will doubtless be de- 
termined at an important meeting sched- 
uled for tomorrow. 


The Decimal System 


As a conservation measure, the gov- 
ernment recently issued the Flour Pack- 
age Standardization Order, by which, 
effective May 1, our bag companies may 
no longer make and sell bags in time- 
honored fractions of the barrel. We are 
now definitely launched upon the decimal 
system of flour weights, and our historic 
unit, the faithful old barrel of uncertain 
size and a confusion of fractions, is once 
more on consignment, not this time to 
an eastern broker of uncertain scruple, 
but to that invisible region known as 
“Timbo,” and understood to be the bor- 
derland of hell. It would seem to de- 
serve a better fate, and no doubt many 
millers will mourn its passing before 
they complete the change-over to the new 
accounting. Although this is not the 
most convenient time for a radical change 
in our sales and clerical work, the re- 
sultant economies in reduced inventories, 
simplified accounting and adoption of 
modern sales units will amply compen- 
sate, and we will undoubtedly rejoice 
when the long advocated change-over is 
completed. 


Maximum Car Loading 


A year ago we faced the danger of 
having the minimum carload fixed at 
marked capacity of car, or at least 70,000 
Ibs. We now appreciate the considera- 
tion accorded a committee of grain prod- 
ucts traffic men in finally fixing the min- 
imum for grain products at 60,000 Ibs. 
At that figure there is difficulty in serv- 
ing the family trade, but the necessity 
was obvious, and our shipping problems 
are far less serious than they would be 
if capacity loading were required. 

In this connection, I trust it is not 
too much to say that every member of 
the federation commends and glorifies the 
carriers for their magnificent job in 
handling their enormously increased vol- 
ume of traffic. We have been glad to 
co-operate, both by heavier loading and 
by expeditious loading and unloading of 
cars. We will continue our co-operation, 
recognizing that every shipper must do 
his part if an acute car shortage is to 
be averted. 


Other Problems 

While adjusting ourselves to these 
major departures from normal condi- 
tions, many other new problems have 
claimed their share of study. Among 
these are trucking restrictions, gasoline 
shortage hampering salesmen’s activities, 
priorities, manpower problems with 
heavy turnover of employees, the burlap 
shortage, the freight tax, service defer- 
ments, questionnaires, et cetera ad infi- 
nitum. While accustomed to feel that 
government orders are often arbitrary, 
we gladly acknowledge that those affect- 
ing our industry have been issued after 
negotiations with our committees and 
representatives, and a number of the 
orders, at first quite drastic, have been 
modified or postponed out of considera- 
tion for our needs. In a number of the 
departments, and with many officials, 
the milling industry is recognized not 
only as essential, but as co-operative 
and fair. 

To deserve this standing, we must 
recognize that our first and imperative 
duty is to accept regulation as a neces- 
sary concomitant of war, and hearty 
compliance as part of our important 
contribution toward complete victory 
and enduring peace. A_ considerable 
portion of the civilian population has 
been disgracefully resistant to sacrifices 
that are as nothing compared with those 
our fighting forces are enduring, and 
without which the greatest cause in the 
world’s history may be lost. God forbid 
that the flour millers of America be 
found in this category. 


Committee Work 
Besides several of our standing com- 
mittees, many special committees have 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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Packaging Industry Displays 
War Ingenuity at Exhibition 


New York, N. Y.—The packaging in- 
dustry is at war. The annual Packag- 
and Conference 
sored by the American Management As- 
sociation, held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, April 13-16, shows what can be 
done when an industry goes all out for 
war effort. New methods and materials 
that save millions of pounds of critical 
materials, thousands of tons of cargo 
space, and make other important war 


ing Exposition spon- 


contributions, are all a part of the show 
and give a new conception of what 
paper, machinery and packaging firms 
are doing. 

Discussions at the conference centered 
on such themes as “War Has Brought 
Packaging Down to Earth,” “The Shape 
of Things to Come,” the packaging of 
dehydrated foods, and technical develop- 
ments in moisture proofing and protec- 
tion. “What Does Washington Say” 


occupied an entire session. 

The exposition had an air of vitality 
and timeliness that showed the ability 
of these trades to cope with problems 
of protection in packaging and trans- 
portation. One entire section was de- 
voted to the Army and Navy, with 
special exhibits from the Air Force, Coast 
Guard, Marines and bureaus of medicine, 
surgery and ordnance. 
the packaging of jungle rations, moun- 
tain rations, Chinese Army rations, sur- 
gical equipment, and of everything for 
combat from plane to submarine parts. 

Selections which the judges voted out- 
standing in the first wartime packaging 


Displayed were 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 











ALSO 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Hunter mills almost exclusively in the service 
of the American baking industry. —The Hunter 


Mills are country mills selecting their wheat 


from the great wheatfield ’roundabout, buying 


much of it directly from growers at Hunter’s 


own elevators. 


No Baker Can Beat this for 


Quality Assurance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 








KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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competition were on display. These in- 
cluded the new containers for Standard 
Brands Liquid Diamalt, made of specially 
coated cloth bags instead of heavyweight 
corrugated steel cartons, and a combina- 
tion bag and cardboard container for 
liquids and a sandbag with a specially 
treated paper sheet to stand weathering, 
both made by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Practically every exhibitor at the ex- 
position showed packaging that goes 
directly into the war effort or packag- 
ing that is replacing materials that have 
gone to war. A sign over the display 
of the Riegel Paper Co: “The ‘substitute’ 
package of today often becomes the 
standard package of tomorrow,” might 
almost be taken as the slogan of the 
entire show. Some of the well-known 
products for civilian use where fiber 
containers by Riegel have replaced metal 
were dried eggs, baking powder, lard, 
spices, and other containers with sye- 
cial Riegel linings protected army bis- 
cuits, cereals and similar foods “from 
factory to foxhole.” 

The “Cellophane” division of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. showed 
chiefly how this product serves in war 
for packaging ordnance, parts for air- 
craft, tanks and trucks, for protecting 
guns, ammunition, parts and precision 
instruments. It is used also for soup 
mixes, dehydrated baked beans, fruit 
powders and dehydrated fruit spreads. 
The Emergency Field Rations “K” use 
many tons of cellophane, and many of 
the compressed, dehydrated foods which 
lend-lease authorities are exporting. 

At home, many foods formerly pack- 
aged in tin are now in transparent wrap- 
pings, not only the dry products but 
also moist ones. 

The Pneumatic Scale Corp. emphia- 
sized machinery for paper goods for 
lend-lease products and for field rations. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment (o. 
stressed food protection papers for such 
products as crackers, dog food, mat- 
zoths, biscuits, etc. 

National Adhesives Division of Nation- 
al Starch Products, Inc., showed what 
these products are doing in a global 
war to protect shipping cases for export 
to the tropics, desert and freezing coun- 
tries, and under what trying climatic 
conditions they must stand up. 

Thomas M. Royal & Co.’s glassine 
was exhibited in many products for the 
armed forces and war effort, and tlie 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery Cor). 
maintained a comfortable lounge where 
customers could receive information on 
the preservation of machines. 

Milprint, Inc., attracted the baker with 
their “revelation wrapper” and_ cello- 
phane stretcher, which gives visibility 
on the top of the baked goods without 
using the transparent material for the 
entire wrapper. 

Sherman Paper Products Corp.’s entire 
booth was devoted to protective packay- 
ing in wartimes, and the Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. had a general exhibition 
of paper bags and examples of conver- 
sion to them from other materials. 

Heat Seal-It Co.’s sealtight machines 
offer a substantial saving in steel an 
tin through the use of heat sealing m:- 
chines instead of metal staples, for 
cookies, crackers and other baked goods. 

Although nearly all of the machinery 
of Stokes & Smith Co. is turned to 
Army, Navy and lend-lease work, there 
is still a limited amount available for 
flour millers, representatives of the com- 
pany attending the exposition reported. 
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“TSMERTA” 


Here is a flour that fits perfectly into 








any baker's war production program. 
A flour with such definite and assured 
performance characteristics that he can 
call upon it to do a larger share of the 
baking job with the uttermost saving in 
other ingredients. Yet he always can 
be confident of the quality and taste 


of his loaf. 








A First Preferred with Many Bakers 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
ae, MILLING COMPANY 


Sy, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





AMERICAN | 





We SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 

















UNCLE CHARLIE 


“An Honest Man’s the Noblest Work of 
God.” 

C. H. Corn has gone from among us. 

Our sorrow at his passing is tempered 

by the thought that he lived to a ripe 


old age, and up to the last 24 hours of. 


his life he enjoyed full mental and 
physical vigor. Uncle Charlie showed 
us more than that one can grow old 


that 
can live beyond his allotted span and 
old at all. When past 80 he 
could enjoy a hoss race, roughing it on 


gracefully; he demonstrated man 


not grow 


a fishing trip and a nip of apple-jack 
with his friends as much as could the 
average man of less than half his age. 
He would resent any claim that he was 
perfect; and my affection for him is so 
great that I would and could say nothing 
at which his honest rugged nature would 
rebel. 
Those who knew him chiefly as a wit 
and an inimitable story-teller may have 
thought of him as not taking life seri- 
ously. But those who enjoyed the price- 
less privilege of knowing him as well 
as I, were aware of sterling traits of 
character, qualities of mind and heart, 
that few, at least 


and nobility of soul, 


to my knowledge, possess. Growing up 
in the hard days of reconstruction and 
shortly after, his educational opportuni- 
ties were limited. Yet through his ex- 
traordinarily fine native intelligence, re- 
sourcefulness, hard work and thrift he 
acquired an independence which enabled 
him to enjoy his later years, in well 
to the fullest. But 
even to the end he took an active and 
constructive interest in his church, his 
industry and in public affairs. He was 
self-reliance personified, and he sincerely 
believed that this trait was the predomi- 
nant one in producing the kind of Amer- 
ica and Americans that has made our 
country the greatest in history. 

But while he believed that the hard 
way for youth was the best 
while he had his full share of fun, he 
mindful of the woes of the 
unfortunate and ever ready to extend a 
helping hand when really needed. Col- 
orecd: people usually resent being called 
niggers, but when Uncle Charlie called 
them that they didn’t seem to mind be- 


earned retirement, 


way and 


was ever 
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other erick millers,” 
Roller Mills, ‘ 
a feller’s got for gittin’ 
bine. 












“Hy. Gallup an Red Sawyer an’ Chet. Timmons an’ a lot of 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
‘is as nervous as a case of hives 
‘em all into a kind of made-up com- 
Hy. was down here the other day talkin’ about it, an’ 
I asked him whereabouts he stood. ‘Hell’ 8 bells,’ s 
‘T NS standin’ nowheres; I’m sittin’ , an’ sittin’ restless. I 
y Ne trouble enough tryin’ to out- figger them, fellers. 
<< Ef I was ir’ cahoots with ” em an’ had to 
“ undersell em an’ then turn 
around an’ help figger in a profit 
hy | for them an’ me too, I allow I'd 


. Et | If Pete a houn’ dawg with a rabbit 
san bot 


=f / ‘they won t sit me. Me an’ Mis’ 
Fetchit an’ her kin all lived together 
‘in one house onct, an’ onct was plenty.’ ’ 


h ends. Still an all, they may 
git me. 


about a scheme 


says Hy.., 


treed ina log that’s open at 


‘Well,’ says I to Hy., 








Old Dad Fetchit didn’t join up in a milling combine back yonder some two 


decades ago when the bining busi 





was good, and this cartoon of the period 


indicates the philosophy that governed his reluctance, 


cause they knew that from him it was a 
term of affection, not contempt, and 
that if a worthy black man was in dis- 
tress, “Mr. Co’n” would be the first to 
help him. An old friend, penniless and 
rendered helpless by old age, was not 
only an “I knew him when” to Uncle 
Charlie, but also an “I know him now”; 
and in more than one instance Mr. Corn 
remembered when others forgot. He 
was the antithesis of that far too com- 
mon fair-weather friend, although “he 
did good by stealth and blushed to find 
it fame.” His faults he exposed to the 
world, his virtues and good deeds he 
strove to keep hidden. 

To this writer he was counsellor, 
mentor and friend. He was unsparing 
in criticism when he felt it was needed, 
yet what he said in deep earnestness and 
with great frankness was aimed to be 
constructive—and nearly always was. He 
detested hypocrisy in high as well as 
low places. He considered insincerity 
and feigned goodness as outstanding foes 
of his church and his country; and he 
had a deep and abiding faith in and 
love for both. And in his love for and 
faith in his Savior, his fellowman and 
his free America he found the secret of 
real happiness on earth, as I believe, as 
he believed, that he will find it in Heaven. 

W. H. Srrowp. 


BREAD THAT MAKES YOU DRUNK 
Bread that makes you drunk is fre- 
quently found in far eastern Siberia. 
In that region which lies between the 
sea and the River Mssuri, the remark- 
able vegetation is distinguished for its 
wonderful exuberance, to such an extent 
that the soil never dries up. The result 
is that the inhabitants, in order to pre- 
vent putrefaction of the roots, sow their 
corn upon a series of layers of the soil. 
But try as they will, in certain districts 
the humidity is so intense that there 
grows upon the ears of corn a kind of 
fungus matter made up of microfungi. 
As a result of this sporadic excres- 
cence, the bread made from the corn in 
question gives all the results of an over- 
dose of alcohol. In very humid climates 
the phenomenon is likewise known, al- 
though to a much less extent than is 
found in Siberia. 
“Milling.” 





Hilda Oppenheim, in 


A KERNEL OF WHEAT 


If you will examine carefully a kernel 
of wheat, you will see that it looks like a 
little old man with his arms crossed en- 
folded in a long cloak, giving the ap- 
pearance of a miniature man who has 
wrapped himself up to go to sleep. 

This is perhaps exactly what has hap- 
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pened, for the kernel of wheat when 
harvested was fully alive, and it has to 
go to sleep so to speak from August to 
April, eight long months, and then at 
seeding time when called upon to re- 
produce itself, the vital spark of life 
must awaken from the long sleep and 
must fulfill its destiny of germinating, 
of growing, and of multiplying itself to 
feed mankind. 

The ancient Egyptians, noting the 
kernel of wheat, thought that perhaps 
if human beings were similarly wrapped 
up in cloaks of linen, making mum- 
mies of them, they too might _pre- 
serve the spark of life and some day 
enjoy a great awakening. 

Wheat kernels on the average germi- 
nate about 95% in April. It seems, 
then, that only about 5% of these ker- 
nels succumb from their long winter 
sleep exposed on our prairies to such 
harsh and cold conditions. How re- 
markable it is, when one thinks of it, 
that the survival of man in this world 
depends upon the ability of the “little 
old man in his cloak”—the wheat kernel 
—to weather the long cold winter, but 
so it is and probably has been ever 
since man inhabited this earth.—Sevrle 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


A CIO leader in Washington had good 
sense when he remarked the other day: 
“T would rather bargain with any pri- 
vate employer than with any bureaucrat. 
The bureaucrat has jails.” 
business therefore can be firm allies in 
preventing the governmentalization of 
this country. I fear no direct effort by 
labor to destroy business in favor of 
government. What I fear is that people 
in general—including millions who «re 
wageworkers and millions who are not 
may forget just what it is that mukes 
business go.—Eric Johnston, president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Labor and 


FIRST CHOICE 
What lovely things are golden- 
The sun that gives us life, 

Buttercups and jonquils, 
The ring worn by a wife, 
Canary birds and corn ears, 
Cream thick enough to eat, 
But loviest of golden things 
Are fields of shining wheat! 


- 


Gates Hesparp. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
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JUST FOR THE HELL OF IT 


MILLERS’ National Federation bulletin raises a 

mild question as to the accuracy of our recent 
statement that the new deal idea of “grade labeling” 
foods was on its way out. Specifically it notes the 
recrudescence of an earlier proposal that, in the 
alleged interest of material conservation, brand print- 
ing on flour packages should be prohibited. Although 
the “grade labeling” scheme is of general application 
and the abandonment of flour brands applicable only 
to the milling industry, the involved principle is the 
same. 

It obviously would be impossible for the house- 
wife, even for bakers, to select the grade and kind 
of flour desired without either the distinguishing mark 
of the manufacturer or some other definite and de- 
pendable indication of quality. Buyers, especially 
housewife buyers, have by long custom come to know 
flours only by their brands. The miller of flour nor- 
mally takes a justifiable pride in his brands. His 
brands, too, supply the commercial incentive for his 
maintenance of the quality of the commodity. With- 
out brands flours become orphans. The miller cares 
little or nothing about the quality, and the housewife 
has little or no assurance of what she receives for 
her money. 

Into this potential confusion, however, would be 
ready and eager to step the authority of government, 
beloved of thousands of pink-minded patriots thinking 
their thoughts in the rosy purlieus of more than 
slightly addled Washington. These light-hearted soph- 
omores of the new economics would like nothing bet- 
ter than opportunity to replace all of the milling 
industry’s pretty flour brands with cold, factual “A’s,” 
“B’s” and “C’s” with accompanying analyses and 
formulas to guarantee the purchaser against being 
robbed in price but not against having her pan of 
biscuits taste as if they were made of ground up 
wall maps. 

This may appear to be no more than a fearful 
vision in the night, but it may quite easily be much 
more realistic than that. A dozen things almost 
equally disturbing to milling, as well as to every other 
industry, have occurred in the past year and a half, 
and a dozen more of possibly wider effects may be 
around the bend. It is by no means likely that the 
savings in materials by not putting designations on 
flour bags is even reasonably computable in terms 
of contribution to the war effort. Assuredly behind 
the suggestion is our grinning, old new deal side 
kick, standardization by authority of the most high. 
There undoubtedly are a flock of penguin-minded 
patriots eagerly plotting just such things and eagerly 
conscious of the opportunities afforded them by the 
willingness of people to endure all things that have 
the stamp of contribution to the nation’s future safety. 

We wonder sometimes just what would happen to 
all the busy little cups of tea keeping hot in their 
own steam at Washington if some mercilessly humor- 
ous brass collar suddenly would summon them to have 
their thoughts examined, rated, and designated by 
symbols to be established by the Bureau of Standards. 
Unquestionably a very considerable sector would rate 
“weevily,” “musty,” “sample grade” or “use for pack- 
ing only.” Still the pay-off might be that these boys 
would be the ones given priority for the jobs. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WATCH FOR THE RABBIT 


AVING listened attentively to the views of men 

in real or alleged authority at Washington as to 
how parity wheat prices to growers may be reflected 
into present ceiling flour and bread prices to the 
consumer, we find that we are day by day getting 
little further along the road toward solution of the 
difficulty. We also have harkened to the somewhat 
confused and confusing views of wise men in the 
trades, and they have only set us back from the less 
than trifling headway we made while being instructed 
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Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor,—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


—‘The Flag Goes By” 
Henry Holcomb Bennett 


x *k * 


by government. At the moment, were we umpiring, 
we would be inclined to call the game on account of 
darkness. 

Yet the problem presented is at heart a very simple 
one. It merely involves finding an acceptable and 
workable compromise between an irresistible force 
and an immovable body. One of these is represented 
by the approximately dollar and fifty-five cent wheat 
parity. The other is represented by the approximately 
dollar and thirty-five cent wheat price at western 
milling terminals, which is all millers can afford to 
pay and still keep bakers supplied with flour at a 
cost which will enable them to sell its baked products 
within their price ceiling limits. 

If either of these elements were elastic, the diffi- 
culty would be no more than a bump in the road. 
Unfortunately, the government, which soon will own a 
substantial part of the wheat available for milling, 
is prohibited by law from reselling it at less than 
parity. Equally unhappily ceiling prices on bread 
and flour are fixed by directives having the effect of 
law and which, in addition, the government declares 
it dare not change because to do so would violate 
its peace with organized labor, wreck the Little Steel 
wage formula and otherwise blow up the entire anti- 
inflation program. It is true:that the government 
has come into these uncomfortable positions as the 
result of its own acts; but there they are, and there 
it is. 

The solution certainly will not be found in any 
kind of mathematics, for that would require a major 
declaration that one hundred and thirty-five equals 
one hundred and fifty-five. Nor can it, as we recall 
our early knowledge of ratio and proportion, be 
juggled into something like “parity is to ceiling as 
one fifty-five is to one thirty-five’—and then go on 
from there. We have not worked it out, and probably 
could not, but we almost are certain that we would 
get back to some kind of an unknown “x” quantity 
and be no better off than at the beginning. 

Perhaps the trick could be done by getting hold 
of a psychiatrist and having a dream about being 
headed up in a barrel in the middle of a forest on a 
dark midnight, with nothing else in the barrel but a 
flock of inhibitions and no possibility whatever of 
escape. Then, if the psychiatrist said the thing to do 
is to go back and have another dream—find the solu- 
tion where it was lost—the difficulty evidently would 
be quite simply solved. 

Meanwhile, since we have no responsibility what- 
ever in the matter, we are going to hazard the guess 
that the difficulty will be solved one of these days 
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and by a method that will surprise everybody and 
nobody. It will be solved by simply reaching into the 
hat and pulling out the solution disguised as a rabbit, 
and the rabbit will, upon closer examination, be found 
to be made out of treasury bills. We base this prog- 
nostication solely upon observation and experience. 
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APPEASEMENT OF REBELLION 


ROM one of the celebrated Washington news let- 

ters which emphasizes that its text must never 
be copied, we make bold to quote the following sen- 
tence: “Our basic national policy on food is guided 
mostly by the political necessities of appeasing or- 
ganized labor.” 

Rarely have we seen a great truth, even so obvi- 
ous a truth as this, more succinctly stated. A corol- 
lary might indeed be added to the effect that “it is 
further guided by consideration of political profits 
derived from appeasing farm leaders”; but that 
would be gilding the lily. 

Never has this situation been more dangerously 
evident than just now. The appointment of Chester 
Davis, despite his especial fitness for the food admin- 
istration task, has revealed its background of agricul- 
tural leader appeasement as it day by day has become 
clearer that his “supremacy” over food supplies and 
distribution was unaccompanied by the authority which 
alone makes supremacy effective. 

Then, as the President turned from partly ap- 
peased agriculture to confront Lewis’ open defiance 
of the authority of government, he again faced the 
need for a new appeasement, the limits of which are 
not even yet revealed. It is, however, already ap- 
parent that the standard formula for kidding one of 
the two great minority political forces built up 
through the years of flagrant political subsidies by 
bearing down on the other force similarly endowed 
has come to the end of its practical usefulness. Sooner 
or later the administration is going to be compelled 
by the hard necessities of war to depend less upon 
being quick on its political feet and more upon recog- 
nizing the responsibilities and exercising the duties of 
authority. 

Some day the writers of the history of these years 
will make clear that, while much of the course of gov- 
ernment through the past decade was the result of 
balancing labor against agriculture and vice versa, 
actually not two but four factors have all along been 
juggled in the interest of successful political show- 
manship. The other two, neither of them politically 
potent and rarely articulate, were and still are the 
makers of goods on one hand and the users of them 
on the other—industry and consumers. 

These have been and continue to be the fall guys 
of our politico-economic scene. Even now, with or- 
ganized and efficiently performing industrial produc- 
tion constituting the very heart of the war effort, it 
still is the stooge in administration politics. In like 
fashion, the cost-of-living factor is subject to price 
controls chiefly because of its relationship to union 
dominated wages and almost not at all because of its 
effect upon politically unimportant white collar and 
professional workers and people whose incomes are 
from hard won savings. 

The difficulty about this always plausible scheme 
of playing both ends against the middle is that the 
long-suffering middle ultimately is stirred to effective 
protest, just as a series of Munichs finally led to 
rebellions and sacrifices of various Polands. It may 
be that the political adroitness of the leadership upon 
which we all are so hopefully dependent will prove 
equal to the situation in which the administration has 
involved itself. Yet without question the current 
threats and counter-threats of agriculture and farm 
and labor leaders are steadily becoming more serious 
dangers to our whole economic program, which means 
also to our whole war program. As things just now 
stand, appeasement of Lewis and his followers means 
appeasement of rebellion. 
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Research and Merchandising 
Memberships Reach Thousand 


Cuicaco, Inu.—One hundred new mem- 
bers per month is the average for the 10 
months during which the drive of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
has been conducted for sustaining mem- 
berships in the Research and Merchan- 
dising Department of that organization. 


Al Steffensen, chairman of the manage- 
ment committee of this department, in 
commenting on the progress since the 
inauguration of the campaign at the Re- 
tail Bakers War 
Chicago last June, said that the response 


Conference held in 


of the retail bakers is very encouraging. 


More encouraging, he added, are the many 
fine comments received on the bulletins 
which are issued regularly on Washing- 
ton rules and regulations. 

The work of the department has been 
intensified during the past six months. 
The department really can be called the 
“seeing eye” of retail bakers because it 
is constantly on the alert for Washing- 
ton developments. A.R.B.A. secretary, 
Frank Jungewaelter, who doubles as the 
director of this department, and _ his 
staff have spent many hours in diligent 
study of the complicated rules and regu- 
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———————————— 
NEW BREAD SPREAD 
DISCUSSED 
Wis.—A_ new bread 
spread, developed from milk by the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 


MApISON, 


was subjected to critical examination 
at a recent conference of experts, 

The product, which has been as. 
signed to the Wisconsin Alumni Re. 
search Foundation for marketing, was 
designed in part to help meet the 
wartime shortage resulting from the 
rationing of butter and other fats. 
The conferees sampled the product 
on crackers before they started to 
talk about it. Resembling cream 
cheese, the spread has no salt or col- 
oring. It was developed primarily 
as a spread for bread, but with a 
mixture of milk would serve as a 
nutritious salad dressing. 
of the conference was to determine 
the effect of the development on the 
dairy industry. 


Purpose 


lations issued on point rationing of proc- 
essed foods, price ceilings, the man- 
power problem, FDA Order No. 1, and 
the forms this order required, and also 
on point rationing of shortening. It 
required many more hours of hard work 
to prepare the material released in the 
numerous bulletins issued on these sub- 
jects. 

Hundreds of reams of paper and inany 
pounds of ink were used and continuous 
operation of the equipment was required 
to produce the finished bulletins. They 
were complete in detail, very attractively 
arranged and would have been a credit 
to an organization much larger in size 
and better equipped than A.R.B.A.’s re- 
search and merchandising department is 
at present. 

Probably the finest compliment paid 
bulletins is the fact that local 
OPA rationing boards asked for copies 
from members who filed for their }roc- 
essed foods so that the clerks at these 
boards could refer to them in order to 
help bakers who were not members of 
the research and merchandising de)art- 
ment. This happened in numerous places. 

The, fine work which the nationa! re- 
tail bakers association and its research 


these 


and merchandising department is «oing 
in behalf of the retail bakers of the 
country deserves the support of cvery 
member of this branch of the industry. 
The total of 1,000 who are now sustain- 
ing members of the research and mer- 
chandising department is a fine siart, 
but this is only a small percentage o! the 
retail bakers of the country. 

Many of the. bakers who have |liese 
sustaining memberships are already !.em- 
bers of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America because of their membership in 
one of the 49 local or state associa'ions 
affiliated with this organization. ‘| hey 
believe in supporting the efforts of ‘heir 
national organization. They are “in ius- 
try minded” to the extent that they want 
to see it operate on bakers’ dollars «nd 
they hope that thousands of other re- 
tail bakers will do the same. A -\s- 
taining membership means an investment 
of less than 10c per week—only $5 )¢T 
year. A remittance of this amount ‘? 


_the research and merchandising dep#'t- 


ment, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chic, 
will help this fine work. 
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CAKE BAKERS’! 


A Cake can be uo better than the ingredients 


By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 
the wheat from which it is milled. 


“BUTTERCUP” Wheat, grown only in the river bot- 

tom lands near St. Louis, is, without qualification, the 

finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually hand picked by 

expert grain men, this famous wheat/is used exclusively 

, by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 

. characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
available to the Cake Baker today. 















Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by years 
of successful experience and painstaking research in this 
field, Valier’s have solved the intricate problems of con- 
trolling viscosity, pH, and high sugar-carrying capacity 
and offer you a selection of the best flours for Cake 
. purposes. 

: & 


Flour is your basic raw material. Jt must be good! 


USE VALIER’S 
All Superior Cake Flours 
DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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(Continued from page 17.) 
heen chosen from our members to con- 
sult with officials at Washington. Nota- 
ble among these are the millers’ advis- 
ory committee, committees on millfeed 
and flour price ceilings, the committee 
on alcohol grits, the committee on ex- 
port association, conferences on plant 
concentration, our standing committees 
on flour standards and nutrition, and 
grain trade relations, and a number of 


specific task committees. 


To the many members who have trav- 


eled over the length and breadth of the 
country to work on these committees for 
the interest of all of us, the federation 


owes a debt of gratitude. 


Some Dangers Avoided 

While dwelling on the problems of 
wartime operation, we may well pause 
a moment and give thanks for a few 
difficulties we have escaped. 

We were seriously threatened during 


the year with plant concentration, a 


project that would have closed many 
mills in order to release men for de- 
fense plants. The federation staff 


promptly made a careful survey of actual 
capacity, as against letterhead  ca- 
pacity, and our representatives were able 
to prove the plan impracticable as to 
flour mills. 

The forthcoming order for all family 
flour to be enriched prevents the bad 
competitive situation of having unen- 
riched flour offered at considerably less 
cost than the majority must charge for 
enriched flour. 

There has been renewed agitation for 
whole wheat flour, compulsory long ex- 
traction, mixture of soybean flour and 
other schemes to debase our product. 
The forthcoming increase in enrichment 
ingredients promises to give us_ relief 
from the threat of these 
schemes and to place white bread in its 


crack-pot 
merited position in the dietary. 


Favorable Breaks 

Far from considering the closing of 
any mills, the government now estimates 
the demands upon our industry for this 
calendar year at very close to total ca- 
pacity, when provision is included for 
armed forces, lend-lease, foreign reha- 
bilitation and alcohol 
breaks of wartime have not 
against us, and we realize that we have 


grits. So the 
all been 


much to be thankful for. 

I would emphasize as chief of the fa- 
vorable great increase in 
production we are now enjoying. From 
time immemorial the fear of shutdowns 
has been the curse of our industry, caus- 
ing millers of supposed intelligence to 
throw discretion to the winds and batter 
flour prices to the depths of absurdity 
in the mad scramble for a huge backlog 
for more than their fair share of total 
possible production. 


breaks, the’ 


As stated before, even the certainty 
that speculative feed profits were no 
longer possible failed to jolt us out of 
the deadly practice of taking any busi- 
ness that appeared to be a little better 
than a shutdown, even though every item 
of cost was increasing. That this con- 


dition continued through 1942, with ev- 
ery evidence of greater production being 
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required, is a sad commentary on our 
supply of common horse sense. 


A Relapse 


Not until the wheat-alcohol program 
was announced in December, with ex- 
of the additional 
the first sign of 
appear. During 
April, with a natural lull in flour de- 


aggerated estimates 
involved, did 
improvement 


grind 
price 


mand, following unusually heavy win- 
ter operations, the old struggle for vol- 
ume at any cost was resumed, notwith- 
standing the definite assurance of al- 
most 100% activity ahead. 

Can we never learn that business taken 
at such prices as have recently been 
reported is not worth the risks involved; 
that it lowers the entire price level and 
leaves us in no position to secure fair 
margins when heavier buying returns? 

Higher costs are here, fortuitous gains 
are out, ceilings at best admit of small 
margins, and plane off the better re- 
turns on small sales. We now have no 
way of recouping the losses taken on 
Patriotism not 
demand that a bad sales policy be con- 


helow-cost sales. does 
tinued; on the contrary, it demands good 
stewardship, careful planning, and earn- 
ings with which to pay war taxes and 
buy bonds, and a fair wage to owners 
and employees. 

Down with defensive selling and the 
other silly policies of the past! All-out 
demands that we be all out for 
victory; that we stand united against 


war 


the foreign enemy and not engaged in 
internal warfare against each other. 


W ashington’s Appreciation 


I have mentioned the pleasant rela- 
tions of our representatives and com- 
mittees with various departments of the 
Undoubtedly the negotia- 
better 


government, 


tions have created a and more 
sympathetic understanding of our prob- 
lems at Washington. To speak of mill- 
ing as an essential industry does not 
indicate its importance. We are expect- 
ed to feed the world. Our product must 
not only replace other foods but must 
that 
definitely improve the average health of 


the nation. 


supply additional. nutrients will 


The Industry in Court 


the 
institutions 


During years we have evolved 


some that we believe are 
good for ourselves and for our custom- 
One of these is the 
package differential, which is nothing 


more than 


ers and consumers. 


a convenient table of varia- 
tions in cost of containers, and of fill- 
ing and handling flour in the different 
sized packages. We have accepted and 
generally followed it—not by concerted 
action and not from any pledge, actual 
or implied, to do so, but because it was 
a convenient and fair statement of cost 
differences. In the midst of our negotia- 
tions with various departments of the 
government, over ways and means of 
most efficiently performing our impor- 
tant part in the war effort, another 
branch, the Department of Justice, has 
chosen this time to attack the milling 
industry, with indictments against the 
federation, 16 companies and 11 indi- 
viduals who have, during recent years, 
served as members of the package dif- 
ferential committee. 

That redoubtable warrior, Thurman 
Arnold, could not be swerved from the 
path of “duty” by the mere fact that 
the defendants were driven to the limit 
of endurance in fulfilling their wartime 
obligations, nor dismayed by his many 









ignominious defeats in similar attacks 
upon other industries. Nor was he in- 
fluenced by the fact that other depart- 
ments of the government have used and 
approved the package differential. The 
investigation began with all the ear- 
marks of a fishing expedition, and the 
package differential was finally chosen 
as the best target for a charge of con- 
spiracy to fix the price of family flour. 

We believe we have engaged the best 
counsel in the land to join with Mr. 
Campbell in our defense, and we await 
the trial with confidence. But we rec- 
ognize that the allegations and indict- 
ments besmirch, and to an extent dis- 
credit our industry, and we resent the 
tactics of Mr. Arnold’s division in this 
whole proceeding. 

We deem it the obligation of every 
miller to join in the defense, since it 
is the industry at large that is under 
attack, and the men who have labored 
faithfully on the committee in our behalf 
should not be singled out as defendants. 
Your executive committee has voted 
unanimously that the expense of the suit 
be borne by the federation. Should an 
assessment be deemed advisable for this 
purpose, we are confident the member- 
ship will cheerfully accept it. 


The Note of Praise 


In closing, I must applaud the re- 
markable services of our executives and 
staffs, and of the many committees that 
have worked faithfully in our behalf 
during the past difficult year. Their 
output of work cannot be stated in bar- 
rels or hundredweight, but has 
prodigious. Both our offices have an- 
swered inquiries by the thousands, in- 
volving interpretations and information 
on a vast array of subjects. 


been 


They have 
carried on research work in various new 
problems, attended many hearings and 
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conferences, traveled extensively, and 
worked overtime in the service of our 
membership. Co-operation between our 
several divisions is 100%. 

Sixty-two mills have become new mem- 
bers during the past year, against 16 
withdrawals, most of the latter having 
ceased operation. Our financial 
tion is excellent. 


condi- 


While engrossed with our special prob- 
lems, we must not fail to give generous 
credit to the Wheat Flour Institute, 
which, under the able direction of Mr. 
Keepers and Mrs, Snyder, with her staff 
of field workers, is carrying the good 
name of our product to the four cor- 
ners of our country. 

Your president is a mere observer, 
who glories in the splendid work of the 
federation and challenges any other 
trade organization in the world to 
match it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEALERS WILL APPOINT 
FEED JOBBING COMMITTEE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A feed jobbers com- 
mittee in the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association is being appointed 
by President S. L. Rice. 

On this committee President Rice wants 
members who are leaders in various 
jobbing fields—millfeeds, mixed feeds, 
oil meals and cakes, etc. He wants the 
committee to represent all types of job- 
bers, and all important geographical 
jobbing areas. This committee will have 
some important functions to perform in 
a short time, and there are various con- 
tacts to be made with the OPA. 

Earlier this year a retail feed com- 
mittee was appainted within the associa- 
tion. It has already held two meetings, 
and several others are scheduled for the 
near future. 








@ BAKING INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE e 





The Baking Industry Advisory Committee at a recent Washington meet- 


ing paused in its work for this picture. 


In the photograph, from the lower 


left hand corner, running clockwise around the table are: Peter Redler, Red- 
ler’s Bakery, Chicago; H, B. Cunningham, National Biscuit Co., New York; 
Frank Rushton, Geo. Rushton Baking Co., Kansas City; D. C. McCarthy, Pur- 
ity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, (alternate member); C. W. Swanson, Worcester 
(Mass.) Baking Co; Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; William 
Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, La; G. R. Williams, Williams 
Bakery, Scranton, Pa; R. H. Black, assistant chief of the FDA grain products 
section and government presiding officer (at the end of the table); Morris 
Messing, Messing Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; A. W. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Baking 
Co., St. Louis; Jack Koenig, Jr., Koenig’s Bakery, Chicago; J. B. Hall, Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati; E. Franz, U. S. Bakery, Portland, Ore; 
W. D. Ebinger, Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn; J. W. Carence, Campbell-Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc, Dallas. In the second row at the right, near the 
window, left to right appear: C. E. Casto,-Ward Baking Co., New York; Eugene 
Quigg, FDA grain products section; Sterling Donaldson, FDA grain products 


section. 
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Texas Firm Has Anniversary 
and Goes to War 


* 





By Ervin Hickman 


ELEBRATING its eighth anniver- 

sary in San Angelo, Texas, recently, 
the Angelo Baking Co., headed by Mrs. 
J. E. Batchler, points with pride to the 
growth of the plant since its origin in 
February, 1935. 

Originally, the bakery had one helper, 
one baker, one truck and one salesman. 
After one year personnel had tripled. 
Each succeeding year has brought a 
marked increase in business and equip- 
ment. Production manager is Oscar 
Linmann. 

“Winning the war is the primary mo- 
tive and purpose of every bakeshop in 
the nation,’ Mrs. Batchler said, “and a 
part of the credit for ultimate victory 
will be shared by bakers who 
willingly comply with government regu- 
lations.” 

Mrs. Batchler looked at the situation 
when government regulations 
began to come thick and fast. She 
took stock of the problem and mapped 
out a plan to continue in business. 

So this bakery went to war. Realiz- 
ing that proper maintenance was more 
important than ever, Mrs. Batchler took 
inventory of equipment. Truck tires 
were checked weekly and kept properly 
inflated, worn tires were changed in ac- 
cordance with outlined by the 
ODT, and were alternated regularly for 
Trucks also were checked 
defects so that 


those 


squarely 


plans 


conservation. 
carefully for 
major ones could be avoided later on. 


minor 


“We found that spending a few dollars 
for trivial adjustments could mean big 
savings later on when replacements could 
not be obtained,” Mrs. Batchler said. 

All equipment in the plant was plaint- 
ed, and minor repairs made to keep 
plant in perfect working order, as part 
of the maintenance plan. Floors were 
carefully inspected to ascertain 
methods could be adopted to prolong 
Pans and racks were 


what 


good condition. 
Nae net 2 EPO RCA RN 
CHECK RACKET 

A scheme recently devised by a 
few workers in industrial plants— 
particularly in cities where a large 
number of new workers are employed 
—has caused some neighborhood bak- 
This is the 
scheme: Two workers will swap pay 
checks, identification badges, utility 
bills, and other identification papers. 
They then forge the name of the 
rightful owner on the checks and pre- 
sent them for payment at some store 


ers considerable trouble. 


or other place of business. After the 
checks are cashed, the men report the 
loss of their checks and make an af- 
fidavit that they did not endorse or 
cash the check. Payment on these 
checks is then stopped, leaving the 
persons who cashed them “holding 
the bag.” When payroll checks are 
presented for cashing, you should in- 
sist on positive identification. The 
safest way is not to cash the check 
unless you know the person present- 
ing it—Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 


checked and systematic methods of main- 
tenance devised. 

“Maintenance of equipment may seem 
a secondary item,” this shop owner ex- 
plained, “but it takes a war and its at- 
tendant regulations for bakers to wake 
up to the fact that equipment life can be 


extended by proper care, and that seem- 
ingly unusable equipment can still be 
made to serve. At least we found this 
true in our shop.” 

Recently, the Angelo Baking Co. began 
making a 1%-lb enriched “Victory 
Loaf” which has proved popular. 

Mrs. Batchler now has the added 
help of her husband, J. E. Batchler, 
who has been in the banking business 
the greater part of his life. He found 
a place where his practical business ex- 
perience could be of prime value. 

There was no fanfare on this eighth 
anniversary, for the shop is dedicated 
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to the war effort. “Just hard Work as 
both “We do knoy 
however, that our bakery is on the right 


usual,” agreed. 
track and prepared to weather anything 
that may come our way,” these owners 
concluded. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY BLOOD DONORS 100° 

Cuicaco, Int.—Employees of the Im- 
perial Baking Co., 1017 North Damen 
Avenue, Chicago, are 100% donors of 
blood to the American Red Cross. Fifty- 
eight employees of this company, from 
the president have 


down, visited the 





——_. 


This Check List 
. helped me cut waste 


Get Bulletin 22 today—check your score against waste 








MAKE AS MUCH AS YOU CAN—AS OFTEN 
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plood donor center and given blood. 
Eouis Dworkin, president and owner of 
the plant, has been a donor of blood 
three times. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HONEY REGULATIONS MOVED 
TO DISTRIBUTION AGENCY 
Wasutnoron, D. C.—Regulations limit- 
ing the amount of honey that may be 
used in the manufacture of food products, 
and the administration of manufacturers’ 
quotas, have been transferred from the 
War Production Board to the Food Dis- 
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tribution Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced. This 
action was taken in Food Distribution 
Order No. 47, effective April 6, 1943. 

To put the order into effect, the Direc- 
tor of Food Distribution issued order 
No. 47.1, providing that during the three- 
month period ending June 30, 1943, and 
during each subsequent three-month pe- 
riod, no firm nor individual may use in 
manufacturing other products more than 
600 Ibs or 120% of the quantity of honey 
so used by him during the correspond- 
ing three-month period of 1941, which- 
ever is greater. 


A purchaser who buys 10,000 lbs or 
more of honey in one month for manu- 
facturing purposes must report such 
purchases to the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration within 10 days. 

Production of honey in the United 
States, normally about 200,000,000 Ibs 
a year, dropped considerably below this 
level in 1942. Purpose of the limitation 
order is to prevent diversion of honey 
from customary consumption channels in 
order to protect the supply for house- 
hold and restaurant use. The order also 
is aimed at making needed amounts con- 
stantly available for war purposes. 
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Bakers’ Package 
Changes Help 
Save Tin 








Wasuinctron, D. C.—Conservation of 
substantial tonnages of steel, tin and 
cellophane for use in war materials has 
been accomplished by substituting paper- 
board containers for a number of metal- 
lic cans, pails, boxes, and other types of 
containers, the WPB Containers Divi- 
sion recently emphasized. 

The paperboard containers have been 
developed by industry in co-operation 
with the Containers Division, and with 
the assistance of consultants from the 
WPB Conservation Division. Substitute 
containers have been produced for a wide 
variety of products. 

Approximately 7,500,000 lbs of tinplate 
were used last year in production of 
frozen egg containers. A unique paper- 
board container has been designed to re- 
place the type formerly used. It is a 
“box-within-a-box” pattern, the inner 
box (the freezing unit) being asphalt 
lined. 

One cookie box manufacturer, by 
changing to paperboard containers, has 
released over two million pounds of tin. 

One by one, by conserving and sub- 
stituting, industries have co-operated in 
the war effort, and with research and in- 
genuity, have made available to the pub- 
lie fully practical “substitute” containers 
which combine maximum utility with 
minimum usage of critical materials. 
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Industrial Users of 
Sugar May Transfer 
Allotment to Others 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Industrial users 
of sugar who want to have a product 
which they usually manufacture made 
for them at another plant, may apply 
directly to the district or state OPA 
office in which they are registered for 
permission to transfer all or part of 
their sugar allotment to the other estab- 
lishment, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 

Sugar transferred under this arrange- 
ment, which is known to the trade as 
“tolling,” must be used to manufacture 
the same product as the one for which 
the sugar was allotted, and the product 
must continue to be distributed by the 
person to whom the sugar allotment was 
made, in the same area and to the same 
customers served prior to the tolling ar- 
rangement. 

The action taken by OPA, it was ex- 
plained, is an extension of the tolling 
privileges previously granted a limited 
industrial group, and-in no way changes 
any tolling arrangements already in op- 
eration. 

The purpose of extending permission 
to toll sugar, it was explained, is to main- 
tain the production of -goods in industries 
that are faced with shortages of man- 
power or production materials, and are 
finding it difficult or impossible to con- 
tinue operation. 

By tolling sugar to a near-by plant, 
for example, it is sometimes possible to 
continue production of a necessary food, 
and at the same time make better use of 
available equipment and labor force that 
may be only partially employed. 
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SENATE TESTIMONY SHOWS 
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How War Conditions Are Affecting Baker’s Sales 


PICTURE of the wartime trend in 
A bakery sales and how changing 
conditions have affected the bak- 
ing business was presented in testimony 
by several bakers recently before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, in connection with the 
baking industry’s efforts to obtain an 
adequate allowance of shortening under 
OPA Ration Order No. 16. 
In his testimony concerning the need 
for greater shortening allowance, John 
T. McCarthy, of the Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, reported that the standard esti- 
mates of bakery products production of 
the American Bakers Association, based 
on the 1939 output as 100, are as fol- 
lows: 1940, 103%; 1941, 108.15%; 1942, 
118.97%. For 1943, so far, the estimate 
is 136.81% of 1939. 

These figures are presented graphically 
in a chart elsewhere on this page. 

The substantial increase in demand for 
all varieties of bakery products still 
continues, Mr. McCarthy told the com- 
mittee. 

“It is the result of rationing of other 
foods, and the instinctive search for sup- 
plementary satisfying foods,” he said. 
“It is the result of longer hours of work, 
and need for more energy foods. It is 
the result of the movement of women into 
the fields, the factories, the Red Cross 
units, and other civilian wartime activi- 
ties. 

“The increase in bakery goods con- 
sumption since early in January has been 
largely in varieties of baked goods other 
than bread. Bakers know that this fail- 
ure of bread sales to keep pace with sales 
of other bakery goods can be traced 
back in some part to Food Distribution 
Order No. 1, which since Jan. 18 limits 
shortening in white bread to 2 parts per 
100 Ibs of flour, compared with 3 to 4 
parts used before; sugar to 4 parts per 
100 lbs of flour, compared with 5 to 6; 
milk to 4 parts per 100 Ibs of flour, com- 
pared to almost 5.” 


DETROIT DEMAND 


Discussing the changes in the manu- 
facture of cakes, pies, cookies, dough- 
nuts and sweet rolls, E. L. Southwick, 
of Farmcrest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., said: 

“We are an independent bakery op- 
erator with two plants in Detroit and 
one in Chicago. In ‘Detroit, one plant 
manufactures pies and breakfast rolls, 
the other plant cakes, cookies and dough- 
nuts. These products are distributed 
to camps of the armed forces, war plants, 
restaurants and grocery stores by 160 
trucks throughout Michigan and north- 
ern Ohio. Branches are operated in 
cities such as Toledo, Ohio; Grand Rap- 
ids, Jackson, Flint, Port Huron and 
other points in Michigan. Baked goods 
are delivered to these branches by high- 
way trucks every night and from these 
branches by salesmen to the trade. Our 
Chicago plant operates in a similar man- 
ner, but in addition, sells at wholesale 
to many other bakers. 

“Metropolitan Detroit has increased 
26% in population. There are now 70,000 


BAKERY GOODS SALES 
INDEX 
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women in war plants and in six months 
there will be 80,000 more, making a total 
of 150,000. Figuring four to a family, 
this means 600,000 individuals are in- 
volved. These women cannot bake after 
being in these plants all day. Detroit, I 
believe, has the largest Polish population 
of any city. in the country, something 
over 300,000. These folks are big cake 
and pie eaters and represent many of 
the women in war plants. Housewives 
are now busily engaged in Red Cross 
and many other war activities. They do 
not have maids as of old. They depend 
more and more on the cakes, pies, cookies 
and doughnuts from the baker. 

“Since Pearl Harbor, demands of war 
plants for cakes, pies, cookies, dough- 
nuts, etc., have been on the increase. In 
our case, 1942 was up 80% over 1941 
and 1943 is now up another 30% over 
1942 with the demand nowhere near being 
met. This same condition is typical of 
bakers all over the country. We figure 
75% of our production goes to war 
workers through the lunch concessionaires 
and the lunch boxes carried by war 
workers.” 


ANOTHER CASE 


How war plant demand has stepped 
up for another baker was shown in the 
testimony of C. J. Burny, of Burny Bros., 
Inc., Chicago. 

“We have been in the baking business 
for the past 33 years,” Mr. Burny said, 
“selling to restaurants, lunchrooms, din- 
ing cars and industrial cafeterias. We 
also operate 20 retail stores where we 
sell a full line of bakery products. We 
employ approximately 350 employees to 


whom we pay salaries in the aggregate 
of $13,000 per week. 

“Within the past several days we have 
received letters from many major defense 
plants in the Chicago area stating very 
definitely that they must continue to 
receive their present supply of bakery 
goods to feed their war workers with the 
present variety of bakery products. 
Nearly every one of these plants is op- 
erating on a three-shift basis and is 
therefore called upon to increase the 
number of meals formerly served. And 
as we are the source of supply for a 
good percentage of the food served, it 
naturally increases the demand on our 
raw materials. If we are unable to 
obtain sufficient amounts of fats of the 
type necessary to make these products 
these plants are bound to have trouble. 
Some of these plants are located in re- 
stricted areas and quite a long way from 
where their employees could obtain the 
necessary foods that are in demand at 
all hours of the day. 

“We are receiving the same reaction in 
our retail stores from the housewife who 
is complaining bitterly about being un- 
able to obtain sufficient bakery goods to 
feed her family. Fifteen thousand fam- 
ilies daily depend upon us for their 
bakery goods. 

“Sugar rationing forced us to elim- 
inate many items and to limit our vol- 
ume based upon our available sugar and 
other unrationed types of sugar. If the 
raw materials were available our pro- 
duction would be up an estimated 40% 
over 1492. 

WHY DEMAND GROWS 


“The public is demanding more prod- 
ucts, such as cakes, rolls, doughnuts, 
pies, etc., from the baker, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“1.—More people working expending 
more energy creates larger appetites 
which must be satisfied. 

“2.—Many women now employed have 
no time for home baking and have turned 
to the baker for their source of supply. 

“3.—Rationing of other foods has cre- 
ated a greater demand for wheat and 
other cereal products to satisfy the hu- 
man nutritional demands. 

“4.—Bread consumption has had _ its 
increase, but bread alone will not pre- 
sent the consumer with a satisfactory 
palatable and appetizing variety of bak- 
ery products. 

“5.—Many industrial firms and res- 
taurants previously in the habit of pro- 
ducing their own baked goods have now 
turned to bakers for their supply of 
bakery products due to the rationing of 
materials available to them and man- 
power difficulties. 

“The following figures taken from our 
records support the above facts: For 
the first three months of 1948, our 
bread sales were 14.2% greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1942. Sales 
of cakes and pies were up 28.5%, break- 
fast rolls, coffee cakes and doughnuts 
19%. Total business gained was 19%. 

“When sugar was rationed it became 
necessary that we limit the amount of 
products manufactured in our bakery 
because we were not able to obtain 


enough unrationed types of sugar to 
bake the amount demanded by our cus- 
tomers. We reduced the number of 
hours of selling. All stores that were 
open on Sundays were closed. During 
the week we opened up later and closed 
earlier. Stores that were in the outlying 
territory were closed entirely and still 
we could not produce the amount neces- 
sary for those outlets remaining. Peo- 
ple were continually complaining «bout 
not being able to procure the necessities 
for the home meals. 

“If our sales are allowed to decrease 
to the amount that the shortening ra- 
tioning order will make necessary), we 
are bound to jeopardize the fin: ncial 
structure of our business because of a 
number of expenses that we will be un- 
able to divorce ourselves from, including 
the leases on these stores.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Baker Offers 
Trucks for Grocery 


Distribution 


One New York wholesale baker is 
seeking additional products to be de- 
livered by bakery trucks in the New 
York metropolitan area, presumably as 
part of the development of a delivery 
conservation program. 

The following advertisement appeared 
recently in a food' trade journal: 

“Well known wholesale baking concern 
with unusually strong delivery s\stem 
making deliveries to 90% of the grocery 
trade throughout the Greater Metropoli- 
tan New York area is anxious to co- 
operate with a manufacturer of some 
high grade food product in relieving him 
of his delivery problem. Full details 
will be appreciated and held strictly con- 
fidential.” 

A similar offer embracing 50 cities was 
recently made by the Beatrice Creamery 
Co. to some food manufacturers 
might want to share its distribution sys- 
tem for the duration of the war, «: re- 
ported in these pages a short time go. 


who 
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Retail Grocers 
Ask Simpler 
Point Rations 


The nation’s retail grocers have \rged 
OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown and 
his aides to remove all processed ‘ods 
from the point ration program except 
the eight major vegetables and nine 
major fruits. They also suggested ! 
red stamps be used only for meat 
tioning—with butter, cheese, can! 
meats and fish and fats and oils plc 
in a separate category. The recom- 
mendations were made in a letter from 
Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary-mané<eT 
of the National Association of Rei‘ail 
Grocers, which summarized results 01 4 
nation-wide survey among retailers frm 
coast to coast representing a cross-sec 


tion of opinion among businesses ranz- 


ing from annual volumes of less than 
$20,000 to more than $3,000,000. 
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EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


SEALED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED 


The United States Department of Agriculture cer- 
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NORMAL 


Is something you can be either above or below and get by 


WE TAKE PRIDE IN KEEPING 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


ABOVE NORMAL 


Needs No Blending 
FOR PERFECT BREAD 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


CO. 





30 


When short on skilled 








Safe at All 
Workable Temperatures 






THE 


help 
you need 


OVO Super-Mix 


No Adjustments 
in Scaling 





No Danger 
from Overmixing 








Uniform 
Baking Results 
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LEVER BROTHERS CO. 


General Offices: 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Tom McGough Buys Fifth Bakery, but Still Has 
Time to Visit With Friends 


By Oliver Steele 


T. A. McGough, president McGough’s 
Bakeries, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., sev- 
eral times president of the Southern 
Bakers Association, member of the board 
of governors of the southern association, 
recently bought another bakery, the 
fourth plant in as many towns in Alabama, 
besides the McGough cake plant at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

Mr. McGough claims to be 70 years 
old, looks 50 and keeps young fellows 
busy following him of a Saturday over 
a golf course. 

Probably the outstanding characteristic 
in this active baker’s success is his abil- 
ity to select dependable men and to keep 
them when once they prove their worth. 
Another outstanding characteristic is his 
principle of delegating responsibilities. 
He knows every phase of the business, 
but he wastes little time on details. 

He looks to the production manager 
for steady day after day quality pro- 
duction and to the sales manager for 
distribution and to the auditor to show 
him how the financial wheels are running. 
Therein lies the clue to his success 

business as well as his success in 
keeping jolly and healthy through the 
years of hard work. He is never too 
busy to attend the Rotary Club, play a 
game of golf or visit with a friend. 

Every regular attendant at bakers’ 
gatherings knows Tom McGough. They 
have heard him speak on many subjects 
relating to baking. He has an almost 
uncanny faculty of seeing the spark of 
truth in a fog of words. 

The Selma, Ala. Bakery, the fifth 
addition to the McGough organization, 


in 





T. A. 


McGough 


is almost a new plant. It was built, 


equipped and 
1940, 
date. Selma is a town of some 20,000 
set in the midst of the “Black Belt” of 
Alabama, the best farming section of 
the state. Right now that population 
is almost doubled by adjacent 
camps. There is reason to believe that 
the Selma Bakery will be a busy plant. 


opened in the fall of 
The machinery is new and up to 


army 


Joseph M. McGough, who has managed 
the Montgomery, Ala., plant of the com- 
pany since it was built, will have charge 
of the Selma plant also. 





BREAD CRUMB CEILING IS 
RAISED FOR RETAILERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Effective April 
19, the bread crumbs price regulation 
provides for higher retailers’ markups. 
Under the original order on crumbs, 
many producer ceilings—after packaging 
and transportation costs have been tacked 
on to the base maximums—were the same 
as the retailer’s ceiling. OPA removed 
this condition by allowing the retailers 
to add packaging or transportation costs 
to their maximum prices to permit a 
fair distribution margin. 

Amendment No. 158 to Supplementary 
Regulation No. 14 to GMPR, clarifies 
the original intent of the order and rules 
that the ceiling price of every distributor 
selling bread crumbs to the ultimate con- 
sumer shall be 12.5c, plus any actual 
packaging or transportation costs in- 
curred by him or his supplier. 

By this new set-up, the producer’s base 
price for crumbs remains at 10c lb, plus 
varying actual packaging and transpor- 
tation costs. In some instances these 
costs, OPA’s announcement said, run as 
high as 21,c, bringing the total producer 
return up to 121%4c. Under the original 
order, retailers could only charge 121,c 
themselves—or 125% of the base price— 
leaving them no profit margin. With 
the amended order the retailer now may 
add the amount which he paid the pro- 
ducer for packaging and transportation 
charges. Thus he then would have a 
ceiling of 15c, as compared with 121,c 
previously. 


MORE SUGAR FOR BAKING 
GIVEN TO RESTAURANTS 


Hotels, restaurants and other public 
eating places which use sugar in baking 
their own products, were given a method 
by which they may obtain additional 
OPA amend- 
ment No. 1 to supplement No. 1 of yen- 
eral ration order No. 5 changes the basic 
factor from .03 Ib to .04 Ib, but places 
a proviso that in no case may the total 
allotment exceed that for December, 
1942. In this way the sugar allowed 
institutional users which do their own 
baking is increased while that allowed 
establishments which bring their pastries 
from outside remains the same. 


sugar for May and June. 
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Production Men 
of Philadelphia 
Hear A. O. Malmberg 


The Philadelphia Production Men's 
Club entertained the bakers in the met- 
ropolitan area at dinner the evening of 
April 12. About 150 were present. O. 
A. Malmberg, of the Doughnut Corp of 
America, spoke on human mechanics, 
stressing the fact that personnel devel- 
opment is the most important factor in 
business today. His talk throughout 


contained much of human interest and, 
according to Secretary William Salomon, 
was unanimously voted as the best given 
before the club. 
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How old is a frog in the Spring? 


ANSWER: The same age he was in the Fall. 


With bodily processes slowed down practically to 
zero, Mr. Frog spends the cold months hibernating. 
When awakened by the warmth of Spring, he picks 
up where he left off in October—the same lively fellow, 
unmarked by cold or time. 

The same cold that stops the frog’s clock for six 
months slows down the aging of flour. If you age your 
own flour, a change in the weather puts a big question 
mark on every barrel in storage. Proper aging depends 
on three things: length of time after milling, temper- 
ature in your storage, aeration of the flour. Guess wrong 
—and some night you'll start work with green flour. 


The easy way to side-step this worry is to switch to 
—_—_—_——— 
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| 
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bin-aged flour—the flour made only by Atkinson that 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 

We built a 25,000 barrel aging plant to do the job 
scientifically right. Here we aerate the flour, store it 
for at least two weeks at a constant temperature of 70 
degrees, aerate it again just before it’s sacked. 


Bin-aged flour is not only perfectly and completely 
aged, it’s always uniform in quality. You see, the big 
storage capacity of our aging plant enables us to make 
long continuous runs of each grade of flour, regardless 
of demand. The result is more accurate milling, hence 
a completely dependable product for your job. 

Banish your aging problem for keeps. Switch to 
Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BUY BONDS 


WHAT IS OUR DUTY 
IN TIME OF WAR? 


To be good citizens of course. 


To respect authority, to serve when called, to give 
when asked, to pay when due. 


But what about our duty as bakers and millers? 


For our part, we believe it is to carry on faithfully at 
our assigned tasks—— 


But to try to do each thing a little better than before 





To make a better sack of flour, a better loaf of bread, 
and to do it—not more cheaply—but with every 
possible economy. 


Above all’ else, not to take unfair advantage in any 
business relationship either with others or among 
ourselves. 


We are confident that the great milling and baking 
industries are conforming to these principles and 
will continue to do so for the duration. 


rue @hellabarger mitts 


*« ©6-Millers Since 1776 


(Through Seven Wars) 
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TEXT OF BAN ON WORK TRANSFER 


the War Manpower Commission, 
announced the following regula- 
tions to control the transfer of workers 
in 85 groups of essential industries, in- 
cluding food processing of all kinds, 
effective April 18: 
¥ ¥ 


Pr: V. McNUTT, chairman of 


Workers Previously Engaged in Other 
Yhan LHssential Activities for Work in 
Essential Activities. Any employer en- 
gaged in an essential activity may hire 
for work in such activity any new em- 
ployee who for the preceding 30 days 
was not engaged in an essential activity. 

Workers Previously Engaged in Essen- 
tial Activities for Work in Other Than 
Essential Activities. No employer shall 
hire for work in an activity other than 
an essential activity any new employee 
who, during the preceding 30-day period, 
was engaged in an essential activity if 
the wage or salary rate to be paid by 
the employer would exceed the rate most 
recently earned by such employee. 

Workers Previously Engaged in Essen- 
tial Activities for Work in Other Essen- 
tial Activities. No employer shall hire 
(except as provided for in Section 904.4 
of this regulation) for work in an essen- 
tial activity any new employee who, dur- 
ing the preceding 30-day period, was 
engaged in an essential activity if the 
salary or wage rate to be paid by the 
employer would exceed the rate most 
recently received during such period by 
the employee. 

Workers Previously Engaged in Essen- 
tial Activities for Work in Other Essen- 
tial Activities in Areas or Industries 
Subject to War Manpower Commission 
Employment Stabilization Programs. (a) 
Any employer engaged in an essential 
activity may hire for work in such ac- 
tivity any new employee who, during 
the preceding 30-day period, was en- 
gaged in an essential activity, without 
regard to his preceding wage rate or 
salary scale, providing such hiring is 
subject to, and permitted under an em- 
ployment stabilization program approved 
by the War Manpower Commission. 

(b) A statement of availability shall 
be issued to any worker by his last em- 
ployer or by the War Manpower Com- 
mission as may be provided in such em- 
ployment stabilization programs and 
whenever the worker: 

(1) is discharged by his last employer, 

(2) is laid off for an indefinite period 
or for a period of seven or more days, or 

(3) can establish that his present em- 
ployment does not utilize him at his 
highest skill or that he is not being em- 
ployed at full time. 

No statement of availability shall be 
issued solely on the ground that an in- 
dividual’s wage or salary rate is sub- 
stantially less than that prevailing in the 
locality for the same or substantially sim- 
ilar work. 

Any such statement shall contain the 
worker’s name, his social security ac- 
count number, if any, the name and 
address of the issuing employer or War 
Manpower Commission officer and office, 
the date of issuance, and a statement to 
the effect that the worker may be hired 
elsewhere in an essential activity. The 
inclusion by an employer on such notice 
of any information other than that re- 
quired by this regulation shall be deemed 
to be a violation of this regulation. 


Acceptance of Employment by Work- 
ers. No individual shall accept new em- 
ployment with an employer if the em- 
ployer is prohibited from hiring him un- 
der this regulation. 

Penalties. The hiring by an employer 
of a new employee, or the acceptance by 
an individual of new employment, in vio- 
lation of this regulation is subject to 
the penal provisions of the act of Oct. 
2, 1942 (Pub. No. 729, 77th Cong.). 
The provisions of Sec. 4001.10 of the 


Regulations of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director, issued Oct. 27, 1942, apply 
to any wages or salaries paid in violation 
of this regulation. 

Definitions. (a) Essential activity 
means any activity in the War Man- 
power Commission List of Essential Ac- 
tivities (see Appendix A) and any activ- 
ity approved by a regional manpower 
director as a locally needed activity. 

(b) New employee means any indi- 
vidual who has not been in the employ 
of the hiring employer at any time dur- 
ing the preceding 30-day period. 


(c) New employment means employ- 
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ment with an employer by whom the in- 
dividual has not been employed at any 
time during the 30-day period preceding 
such employment. 

Employee-Employer Agreements. 
Nothing in this regulation shall be con- 
strued to prejudice existing rights of 
an employee under any agreement with 
his employer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THIEVES STEAL BAKERY SUGAR 
Ricumonp, Va.—Thieves stole 800 Ibs 

of sugar from the Atlas Baking Co., 

Richmond, J. E. Brown, president of 

the firm, said. 








Photo courtesy Boeing Aircraft Corporation 


If You Can’t Fly 'Em- Guy Em! 
WITH UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


a igeges 6 all of us cannot fly 
or fight in the great Flying 


Fortresses such as that shown 
above, or even serve actively in 
other branches of our Armed Forces. 
But the one way in which everyone 
at home can help to win the War is 
to buy U. S. War Bonds to the full- 
est extent of his ability. 


Investing in War Bonds is not 
even a sacrifice, but a sound invest- 
ment in your country’s future and 
in Victory for the United Nations. 
You of the baking industry are no 
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small part of the home front either, 
for your food production is helping 
to keep America healthy and strong 
during these days of crisis. 


So save all you can and invest all 
you can in War Bonds regularly. 
If you are now operating American 
Bakers equipment, we hope the 
savings afforded by its accuracy, 
economy, and long life may enable 
you to buy even more. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Meeting the Safety Problem 


Without a Safety Engineer 





By Ralph J. Crosby 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York City 


HERE are certain minimum re- 

I quirements for any worth while 
safety work, regardless of size of 
operations. In the briefest of terms, 
these requirements are: (1) knowing the 


probable causes of accidents in your 





business and (2) doing something to 
prevent these unsafe practices from ac- 
tually occurring. 

In attempting to describe the steps 
that should be followed in setting up 


such a program it will be necessary to 


MAKERS OF 


talk in the terminology of a safety en- 
gineer. The details may sound elaborate 
and technical, especially for the plant of 
say 10 to 50 employees. The smaller 
the plant the easier it will be to follow 
the suggestions and the less time will be 
required to provide the background which 
will give the manager essential informa- 
tion for the effective direction of his 
In order to establish this back- 
It is at 
this point that even the smallest organiza- 


efforts. 
ground, time will be required. 


tion could advantageously use the serv- 
ices of a safety man, someone who has 
had experience in the determination of 


PAPERS FOR BAKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
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accident facts. The small plant will haye 
comparatively only a few occasions for 
probable accidents and the analysis wij 
be far more simple in actual perform. 
ance than it sounds in description 

It is recommended that a business he 
subdivided for identification and claggj- 
fication purposes in a manner that wil] 
permit of, allocation of probable acci. 
dent occurrences. This subdivision may 
be by plant, floor, department, area, op- 
eration, job, machine, substance, tool, 
object or any other agency that will def 
nitely identify the location or association 
of an occurrence in question. These 
occurrences are principally the unsafe 
practices that have caused accidents or 
which would cause accidents if permitted 
to exist. Unless unsafe acts or condi- 
tions are determined, very little can be 
done about preventing the recurrence of 
New en- 
ployees cannot be told what to do or 
whit not to do in order to work safely 


accidents to other employees. 


Supervisors and foremen will not know 
what specifically to look for as evidence 
of chance taking on the part of men 
under their supervision. 

An analysis therefore should be made 
of both the physical conditions and the 
employee activities within each subdivi- 
sion for the purpose of determining the 
unsafe working practices or mechanical 
hazards that might exist and which, if 
permitted to exist, would probably result 
in serious injuries or costly damaye. 

These probable sources of accidents, 
once determined, should be listed for 
each agency selected. By 
mean the substance, object or location 


agency | 


chiefly involved or most closely identi- 
fied with the unsafe act. 
listing these 


I recommend 
unsafe practices because 
they can be so readily forgotten and 
may not be recognized until an accident 
It will take time to ceter- 


these unsafe practices and _ this 


does occur. 
mine 
time should not be lost because we failed 
to make a record of our findings. 

It is recommended further that the 
unsafe practices be listed for each «gency 
selected and numbered so that in the 
tabulation and analysis of future acci- 
dents these numbers can be used as prac- 
tical means of coding information 

Coding is a time saver in the tabulating 
of accidents and provides a mexns of 
using the cumulative data. 

ACCIDENT ANALYSIS 

An example of the association of 
agency and unsafe practice may be help- 
ful. Assume that in a plant manutictur- 
ing an article which is put up in bot- 
tles the bottles or jars have been se- 
lected as an agency. The probable «auses 
of serious injuries most closely asso 
ciated with the handling of bott!es or 
jars might be: 

1.—Failure to watch for cracked |ottle 
or broken glass. 

2.—Throwing broken glass into waste 
receptacle 
fully. 

3.—Attempting to catch falling |vottle 
or glass. 

4.—Failure to protect hands when pick- 
ing up broken glass. 

5.—Failure to remove broken lass 
from working spaces. 

Another agency selected might be the 
filling machine or similar machines such 
as capping, wrapping or sealing ™4- 
chines. Associated with the operation of 


instead of depositing care- 


. these machines are the following unsafe 


practices: 
1.—Failure to watch fingers or cloth- 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS’ 


~- Help Bakers with Wartime Production 
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* ALL COMMANDER-LARABEE bak- 
ers flours can be VITALIZED by the 
exclusive Commander-Larabee proc- 
ess that adds the fresh milled wheat 
germ to the flour of your choice— 


for better flavored breads. 
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i conditions impose new problems on bakery 


production—critical problems of ingredient shortages, 
formula changes and production control that tax the 


baker’s ingenuity and skill. 


The answer to some, at least, of your new production prob- 
lems may be found in selecting the right COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for your modified or extended formulas. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flours are milled in different 
types and a wide range of protein levels to meet present 
bakery production requirements. Select the flours of type 
and grade you need, and depend on these COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for the smooth flow of well fermented 
doughs through the shop—and a fine uniformity of 


baked goods. 


The COMMANDER-LARABEE representative will be glad 
to help you with laboratory, technical and practical pro- 
duction facilities. Ask him for full information about 
the types and grades of COMMANDER-LARABEE bakers 


flours best suited to your present needs. 












MANDER-LARABEE 
a ING s C 0 M P A N Y = f= Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 


OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS = / gu ga10 Flour Mills Corporation + Buffalo 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
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ing when necessary to work in close prox- 
imity of moving parts of machine. 
2.—Starting machine without warning. 
3.—Making adjustments, cleaning, re- 
pairing or jammed 
while machine is operating. 


removing objects 
4.—Operating machine without author- 
ity. 
5. —Allowing material to jam or pile 
up or feed too rapidly. 
6.—Allowing moving parts 
with guards to be unguarded. 


provided 


A similar list could be prepared for 
such selected agencies as cases or car- 


of this sprightly young man make certain his mind and body are generously 
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tons, barrels, hand trucks, ladders, con- 
veyors, elevators, tanks, hose, stairs and 
platforms. 

To what extent a manager can complete 
an analysis of this kind will depend par- 
tially on his operating experience and 
partially on the amount of concentrated 
time he is willing to give to the work. 
He can be assisted through the use of 
the Safe Practice Pamphlets of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. His insurance 
engineer should be able to give him valu- 
able help, but without the services of 
an engineer the manager will find that 
he must devote some continuous time to 


Head Start! 


Because of the educational advertising of dextrose, the mother and father 


powered with foods enriched with this food-energy sugar. 


The educational advertising of dextrose helps insure the future health 


and stamina of young Americans. It continues even though supplies are tem- 


this part of the development of his acci- 


dent prevention program. 

Another source of information on the 
causes of accidents is available from the 
If the data 
is available, each accident should be an- 


analysis of past accidents. 


alyzed to determine the unsafe practice 
This information should be 
added to the list resulting from the job 
analysis. 


involved. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION 

The second step is to make use of this 
data and follow through on the correc- 
tive measures. The information on un- 
safe practices should be made available 





Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended fo sell dextrose, but 
to tell people the facts about this 
vital food-energy sugar. Truth 
presented today will reap its re- 
ward tomorrow. 

During the present emergency, 
it is obvious that the production 
of dextrose is inadequate to meet 
demand. Our plants are operating 
at top speed — at full capacity. 


porarily insufficient to meet both government priorities and civilian demands. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
; 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 


Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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for distribution to supervisors or jndj. 
vidual employees. If properly co-ordi. 
nated, the employee will receive only 
that part of the tabulation that con- 
cerns his particular job. The employee 
or supervisor can be asked to check the 
items listed and in some cases it may 
be advisable to have him turn in at regu- 
lar intervals a signed copy of the list 
indicating that they have been checked 
and any violations corrected. The effect 
of this repeated checking for unsafe 
practices or conditions will create ap 
attitude of safety consciousness that 
should help to stop other chance-taking 
impulses. 

This same list of unsafe practices js 
the nucleus of an instruction sheet for 
new employees. It may be in the form 
of a mimeographed copy but it neverthe- 
less tells the new man specifically what 
he must do or must not do to avoid acci- 
dents. It provides something tangible 
for the manager to follow up his state- 
ment to a new man, “We don’t want 
accidents in our business.” 

This list provides the manager with a 
ready reference that eliminates the need 
for taxing his memory so that a quick 
check of operations and conditions can 
be made in a minimum amount of time. 
This checking time is probably the occa- 
sion when more real prevention work can 
be done than at any other period in a 
safety program. This is the opportunity 
of really cashing in on the time given 
to making his job analysis. 

So far we have considered only what 
can be done with the information at 
hand. Accidents may still occur in spite 
of all our efforts. How can the occur- 
rence of an accident be used to advan- 
tage in the effort to prevent future acci- 
dents? 

In the small plant it is recommended 
that every accident be investigated thor- 
oughly. This includes not only so-called 
reportable cases but also every first aid 
case. The information maintained on 
first aid cases may be modified depending 
upon the circumstances under which the 
accident occurred. 

If the first aid case occurred in a man- 
ner that you can rightfully assume would 
probably result in a serious injury in 
event of a reoccurrence then it should 
be treated as respects recording and 
corrective action in the same manner 
as an actual serious case. For example, 
an employee irritated his eye slightly 
while preparing a washing solution for 
cleaning the floor. Only first aid was 
necessary to relieve the trouble as far 
as the injury was concerned. However, 
his failure to use the protective goggles 
and gloves provided for this operation 
was the cause of the accident and this 
fact should not be forgotten. The next 
occurrence could easily be a serious caus- 
tic burn and probable impairment to 
sight. 

As a part of the corrective action pro- 
cedure, the manager should talk person- 
ally with each individual. He shoul en- 
deavor to establish the fact that the em- 
ployee understands the company stti- 
tude on safety and agrees that the in- 
structions issued are practical and that 
it is reasonable to expect that he will 
make an honest effort to abide by them. 

Personal talks of this kind take the 
place of group meetings in larger org#ni- 
zations but they have the advantage of 


‘creating a better understanding between 


management and employee. 
If an accident should occur from one 
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Baxers are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread ... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and ‘“Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD Conny 


BAKERY FLOURS 










GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 









MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


GOOD FLOURS BAKERS 
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of the causes already included in the 
list which has been given to the em- 
ployees, a personal talk will determine 
whether or not disciplinary action is re- 
quired, or whether the accident occurred 
because of a lack of understanding of 
instructions, or a failure to appreciate 
the extent of the hazard involved. 

If a manager will follow this procedure 
and then take every advantage he can 
through contact with members of the 
local safety council to maintain his own 
interest and enthusiasm in the work of 
accident prevention, I 
meet his safety problem. 


believe he can 
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Ceiling Hardship 


When Is an Individual Seller Entitled to 
a Higher Ceiling?—Here’s an OPA Opinion 





N some occasions, it is possible to 
obtain an increase in maximum 
prices from the Office of Price 
Administration individual 
hardship and inconsistency where the 
proper facts can be produced. Recently, 
an appeal by Frederick G. Parker, doing 
business as Imperial Brand Food Prod- 
ucts, 226 West Newton Street, Boston, 


for such an increase for ice box cookies, 
was denied by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

The OPA opinion, which accompanied 
the denial of the request, will be interest- 
ing to bakers, since it clearly indicates the 
standards by which such applications for 


in cases of 


readjustment are judged, as well as the 
underlying OPA philosophy in such cases. 





a 


Bhs. 


Would a turn your back 
on a wounded Soldier ? 





You think you wouldn’t...you don’t mean to... 


But unless you are giving every precious 
minute of your time...every ounce of strength 
that you can spare... towards helping win 
this war as a civilian, you are letting down 
those soldiers who are sacrificing lives to win 


it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much 
compared with what they’re giving up. The 
extra work you undertake is small compared 
with the gigantic effort they are making. But 
to a wounded soldier, what you do can mean 
the difference between life and death. 


You make the choice. 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 





Loox ArounD You! Pick your war activity— 
and get into it! In your local Citizens Service 
Corps or Defense Council there is something 
for every man, woman and child to do. If no 
such groups exist in your community, help to 
organize them. Write to this magazine for 
free booklet, “You and the War,” telling 
what you can do to help defeat the Axis. 
Find your job—and give it all you've got! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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Following is the OPA ruling op the 
application in part: 

“This protest raises the question 
whether the Office of Price Administra. 
tion erred in denying protestant’s [ Fred- 
erick G. Palmer] application for ad just- 
ment 1499.18(b) of the 
Price Regulation 
That section provides that an 


under Section 
General Maximum 
id just- 
ment may be granted under the follow. 
ing circumstances: 
(b) In the case of any seller, other 
than a seller at retail, who shows: 
(1) That such maximum price 
causes him substantial hardship and 
is abnormally low in relation to the 
maximum prices established for com- 
petitive sellers of the same or simi- 
lar commodities; and 
(2) That establishing for him a 
maximum price, bearing a normal 
relation to the maximum price estab- 


lished for competitive sellers of the 
Same or similar commodities. wil] 
not cause or threaten to cause an 
increase in the level of retail )rices, 
“The burden is upon the plicant 
to establish each of the three criteria 
provided in the section. The :dminis- 
trator in denying the application for 


adjustment found the protestant had 
not established (1) that his maximum 
prices were abnormally low in relation 


to the maximum prices established for 
competitive sellers, and (2) that increas- 
ing his prices would not cause oy threat- 
en to cause an increase in the level of 


retail prices. 

“To meet the ‘abnormality’ criterion a 
seller must show that the 
prices for the product in question estab- 
lished for him by the regulation do not 
bear the normal historical relationship 


maximum 


to the maximum prices established for 
the same or similar commodities sold 
by his competitors. The purpose of the 
provision was to relieve a seller who was 
selling his product at an abnormally low 
price in March, 1942, as compared to 
the usual relationship between his prices 
and the other 
sellers. Protestant has submitt: 
dence showing or tending to show that 


prices of competitive 


ino evi- 


his prices are abnormally low within the 
meaning of this section. The only evi- 
dence furnished by protestant on this 
point is a list of the maximum prices for 
ice box cookies of one competitor which 
were in effect in January, 1942. Protest- 
ant contends that his prices are lower 
than this competitor’s and that this dis- 
parity is accentuated if consideration 
is given to alleged differences in quality. 
The administrator does not find it pos- 
sible to determine accurately the amount 
of the discrepancy, if any exists. etween 


protestant’s prices and the prices of the 
competitor in question since pr: testant, 
while listing its own customary <iiscounts, 
has failed to specify the custom iry dis- 


counts allowed by this competitor. [0 
any event, protestant has not shown that 


the facts of its case fall within {) above 
adjustment criteria. Although request 
ed to supply evidence of price- of its 


products and those of the comp: ‘itor ID 


question as of January, 1941, ©. an} 
changes in price since that date, ; rotest- 
ant has not shown that the competitor 

er ex- 


has advanced its prices to a gre 
tent than has protestant or that tlie pres 
ent relationship between the prices of 
protestant and its competitor is ab- 
normal. 


“Protestant’s case fails in a second 
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WwW HEN the first rays of sunshine break 
when the 


through the clouds of war... 
guns are silenced and a weary world picks 
up the reins of peaceful pursuits, FOOD 
will have proved itself as one of the principal 
deciding factors. 

Today the farmer has shouldered a tre- 
mendous task . . . that calls for more food 


with less help. Today the baker, with fewer 


OCCIDENT « PRODUCER + SUNBURST + 





employees and under restrictions, is still 
supplying one of man’s oldest and most uni- 
versal foods to a civilian population busy 
with the implements of war. 

To lighten these tasks, to supply these 
needs, we pledge the entire resources of our 
complete organization in the continued pro- 
duction of flours that have been a shop word 


for quality for over sixty years. 


SWEET LOAF « KYROL « POWERFUL 


And More Than Fifty Other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION - Millers of American Beauty Flours + Alton, Ill. + Dallas, Texas 
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of such seller and of like sellers for 
such commodity or service; and 

(3) That such adjustment will not 
create or tend to create a shortage, 


respect to satisfy the requirements for 
an adjustment under Section 1499.18(b) 
since protestant has produced no evidence 


der Section 1499.18(c), as amended, of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
That section is as follows: 

to show that the higher maximum price (c) In the case of any seller or 
or a need for increase in prices, in 
another locality, and will effectuate 
the purposes of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended. 


requested would not cause or threaten group of sellers when it appears: 


to cause an increase in the level of retail (1) That there exists or threatens 
to exist in a particular locality a 
shortage in the supply of a commod- 


In the absence of such a show- 
ing, it is clear that relief may not be 
granted under the above provision for 
adjustment of maximum prices. 

“In protestant’s letter of Oct. 27, he 
requested that, in the event the adminis- 


prices. 
ity or service which aids directly in “In support of this request, protestant 
submitted evidence to the effect that he 
was terminating his sales of ice box 


the war program or is essential to 
a standard of living consistent with 
the prosecution of the war; and cookies to a distributor in Boston be- 
trator decided that no cause for relief 
had been made under Section 1499.18(b), 


his application should be considered un- 


(2) That such local shortage will cause of protestant’s alleged inability to 
manufacture and sell such cookies at his 


present maximum prices. 


be substantially reduced or eliminat- 
el by adjusting the maximum prices 


Something 
new in 
secret 
weapons / 


wet . 





Food is going far to bring the war 
to a finish. And bread . . . the 
STAPLE food .. . plays a big 
part in the fight, both here and 
It's your "secret weapon" at home. 


With every loaf and roll you make so impor- 
tant these days, we're proud that Red Star En- 
riched Yeast has always been prepared with 
EXTRA care. It's always fresh and uniform. And 
Red Star Enriched Yeast offers such a simple 
method of meeting vitamin requirements! No 
additional ingredients . . . no time-wasting! 








abroad. 


Thanks to the efforts of the baking industry, 
bread is fulfilling its vital trust. Today, in the 
face of stringent supplies, it's STILL nutritious, 
fine-textured, appetizing as ever. And more- 
over, it is VITAMIN-enriched for good measure! 


Like Red Star Yeast Food and Bakers’ Malt, 
Red Star Enriched Yeast is economical, too. Al- 
ways fresh, always full-strength, always ready. 


RED STAR YEAST 


ENRICHED re YEAST , BAKERS’ VICTORY 
YEAST FOOD MALT SYRUP 
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“Passing the question whether ice box 
cookies aid directly in the war program 
or are otherwise essential within the 
meaning of the above section, the fac; 
that protestant is declining to sell suc 
cookies to a Boston customer for the 
reason given does not establish that there 
is a local shortage of such commodity. 
There is no evidence that other sellers 
will not be able to supply adequately this 
area with such commodity. 

“For the foregoing reasons, the pro- 
test. should be denied.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bread Contains 
Much Threonine, 
Vital Amino Acid 


Bread is a good source of threonine, 
the amino acid most recently proven es- 
sential to life and growth and one of 
the ten essential amino acids of the body- 
building proteins, according to \ search 
findings just made public by the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking. These new discoy- 
eries are the result of the American In- 
stitute of Baking research fellowship at 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘lechnol- 
ogy which was held by Henry J. Rugo, 
now on active duty as first lieutenant in 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

The research at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology showed that, on 
analysis, 27 open market samples of bak- 
er’s bread were found to have tlireonine 
ranging from 1% to 1.5%, 
which compare favorably with the threo- 
nine contents of such other excellent pro- 
tein foods as meat and milk. 
no significant 


in values 


There were 
differences in threonine 
content between white and whole wheat 
breads or among the breads from differ- 
ent bakeries. The research further 
showed that doughs gave the samc threo- 
nine values as breads baked from them. 

In addition to these findings, the re- 
search project resulted in notable im- 
provements in the laboratory technique 
of nutritional biochemistry whic! it is 
anticipated will prove of great value in 
further studies on the subject. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology research fellowship was thie sec- 
ond of those granted by the American 
Institute-of Baking to promote scientific 
knowledge of the nutritional value of 
bread and bakery products. These fel- 
lowships were undertaken under the 
direction of Dr. James A. Tobey, direc- 
tor of the Department of Nutrition, who 
is now on active duty as_ lieutenant 
colonel in the Sanitary Corps of the 
Army. The other research project un- 
dertaken by the A.I.B. Department of 
Nutrition has also been completed and 
resulted in the publication of the book, 
“Modern Bread from the Viewpoint of 
Nutrition.” The co-author of this book, 
who directed the research, was Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman, Mitchill Professor 
of Chemistry of Columbia University, 
now Director of the Bureau of |/uman 
Nutrition of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SUPERINTENDENTS CHANG! 

John Kress, formerly of Lever }5res: 
Co., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Alstadt & Langles Baking ©» 
Waterloo, Iowa, taking the place of 
Charles Sturgis, who has become s')¢™ 
intendent of the Leamon Bakery ©» 
Superior, Wis. 
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HORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





The Bread Industries’ Good Job 


As we see things from out here in the wheat coun- 
try, America’s millers and bakers are marching 
shoulder to shoulder with all other industry in the 
wartime job. 


Our government, too, doubtless is doing its inex- 
perienced best to assure that there will be plenty 
of good wholesome bread, as other foods may be- 
come scarcer. 


Some of its orders are confusing. Probably we 
millers and bakers also are less capable than we 
might be. 


Yet we all are carrying on so well at the un- 
familiar wartime task that, for our own part, we 
are proud to be sharers in it—proud to be doing 
our own job in insuring that there always will be 
plenty of good, wholesome and inexpensive bread. 


We Regard Milling Fine “Thoro-Bread Flour” 
as Our First Duty 


AMTOLD OF oltaillt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 70 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—When a cooky dough is too soft 
to roll out, it is best to add some flour 
to it in order to tighten it. True or 
false? 


2.—Cream puffs can be made using 
either ammonia or baking powder. True 
or false? 

3.—When replacing 4 oz baking powder 


with soda and cream of tartar, it is neces- 
sary to use 1 oz soda, 2 oz cream of 
tartar and 1 oz filler (either starch or 
flour). True or false. 


4.—Stabilizers are used in making me- 
ringue for pie toppings in order to pro- 
duce more volume. True or false? 

5.—In order to keep yellow layer cakes 
from drying out rapidly, 15% of the 
sugar should be replaced by simple syrup. 
True or false? 

6.—When cocoa is labeled “Breakfast 
Cocoa,” it must not contain less than 
22% cocoa butter. True or false? 
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Helps Sell Your Bread 


Every Day at Home 


Every member of the family now has a new interest 
in your bread. It is the cornerstone of their daily diet. 

Made with WYTASE, your loaf has an appetizing 
crust color, with whiter, tender crumb, fine grain and 
texture. Most important of all—it has that taste goodness 
the family likes and looks for—every day in the year. 

Let WYTASE help sell your bread to the family at 


home, for now WYTASE is 


especially valuable in 


controlling the uniform fine quality and taste of breads 


made from restricted formulas. 


The WYTASE representative will gladly show you 
how this is accomplished in your shop. Write to 





























TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 





pany to designate its 


J). R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, OS 
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7.—Shell eggs are dipped in oil before 
being placed in cold storage in order to 
decrease the loss of moisture. 
false? 

8.—If a cake or cooky formula, con- 
taining no butter, does not mention any 
salt, it is best to use 1 oz of salt for 
every 10 lbs of flour used. True or false? 


True or 


9.—Puff paste is sometimes used in 
butter cream icings in warm weather in 
order to give it more body. 
false? 


True or 


10.—When 10% corn sugar is used in 
an angel food mix, replacing 10% granu- 
lated sugar, no effects will be noticed 
on the finished cakes. True or false? 

11.—The trouble of starch settling on 
the bottom of custard pies, when the 
formula calls for it, cannot be eliminated, 
True or false? 

12.—A bushel of good wheat weighing 
60 lbs should produce about 42 lis of 
True or false? 

13.—Powdered buttermilk is usually 
recommended in devils food cakes be- 


white flour. 


cause it is easier to handle. True or 
false? 

14.—The spread of cookies may }e in- 
creased by replacing part of the granu- 
lated sugar by powdered sugar. ‘T'rue 


or false? 

15.—Bread made from a stiff sponge 
will stale faster than bread made from 
a soft sponge. True or false? 

16.—Good angel food cakes may be 
made by using dried egg whites. True 
or false? 

17.—There is no limit to the amount 
of moisture that a loaf of bread muy con- 


tain. True or false? 


18.—Frying fat that has been over- 
heated should not be used for frying or 
baked goods such as dark 
True or false? 


in other 
breads or cookies. 

19.—There is no objection to dissolv- 
ing the yeast and malt together in the 
water when making bread doughs. True 
or false? 

20.—The use of bread flour in a sponge 
cake mix replacing the cake flour, in 
order to decrease the cost, will produce 
no objectionable results. True or false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
RETAILERS HEAR REPORTS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania at the April meeting, voted to 
become affiliated with the Food Distri- 
bution Committee of Western Pennsyl- 





vania. Paul M. Baker, of the Jenny Lee 
Bakery, was elected as representative 
of the association on the committer. A 


contribution of $100 to aid the work of 
the committee was voted. 
J. E. McNally, retail baker of Aspin- 


wall, who has been supervising the bak- 
ery school for young women @' the 
Morse Vocational School, reported that 


were making remark«ble 


A new class will be st«rted 


the classes 
progress. 
in the fall. 
Louis J. Dudt, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association, speaking 10T 
the work at the Connelley Trade Sc! ool 
where a class of boys is being taught 
the elements of the baking trade, s' ted 
that the lads were doing “a good ob’ 
and showed keen interest in their work. 
Incidentally, Mr. Dudt stated that he 


was a victim of the sugar shortage. 


Due to lack of sugar, he had not baked 
any cakes for two weeks. 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... shore poten 
*GOLD COIN ........ standard Potent 
* CHALLENGER ....... stone Patent 
*~PURE SILVER ...... rnc Fiest cie 

*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «:... 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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lawen years ago Anheuser-Busch entered 
the yeast business, on a large scale. The 
bakers of America immediately benefited 
by getting a finer yeast, by increased com- 
petition among yeast producers, and 
better service. 

Our entry into the yeast field was natural 


and logical. It was not an experiment. For 


many, many years Budweiser had been the 
world’s leading beer and still is. The same 
fermentologists and research experts who 
made Budweiser the leader, developed 
Anheuser-Busch Yeast. 

We went into the yeast business #0 sta). 
and soon became one of America’s largest 


sources of supply. Exceptional stability is 
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characteristic of the company as well as the 


product. Expansion has been steady...sound 


..-built upon quality and service. Our yeast 


Operations have expanded into the phar- 


, 


maceutical field where we are now the 


largest suppliers. 


You are dealing with stability when you 
deal with Anheuser-Busch. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


, INC. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Maintenance 
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REFRIGERATION MACHINE CHECK CHART 


T the recent annual meeting of the 
A American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers in Chicago, a complete 

chart for checking the maintenance of 
refrigeration equipment was presented 
by H. H. McKinnies, of the Vilter Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
all phases of maintenance in detail. Re- 


The chart covers 


frigeration equipment frequently is neg- 
lected, Mr. McKinnies pointed out, be- 
cause it normally is located in some out 
of the way place, such as a basement. 
But it requires the same careful atten- 
tion as any other piece of equipment, if 
its life is to be prolonged to the maxi- 
mum. 


Here is the chart, in detail: 
COMPRESSOR 

Pump out and remove cylinder and 
crank case covers. 

Remove springs and safety heads; 
clean out carbon and residue. 

Regrind safety head to a tight seat. 

Remove and dismantle all discharge 








and STALES «a. STALES 


“PIGS IS PIGS”...and stales are stales... whether 











Diafane 
BREAD WRAP 


consists of 25 lbs. of paper 
plus 3 lbs. of coating per 
432M square inches. Our 
Waxed Sulphite consists of 
21 to 25 lbs. of paper plus 9 
to 12 lbs. of Wax per 432M 
square inches. Wax can no 
longer be imported and its 
conservation is important, 














returned to the baker or discarded by a housewife. 


The recent elimination of returns was an important and 
progressive step that will greatly reduce stales, particu- 


larly on white bread. 


But there is still the possibility of waste on pan rolls and 
specialty loaves where the sales turn-over and consump- 
tion in the home are both much slower. These products 
should have a wrap with greater moisture protection or 
they are apt to go stale whenever there is an abnormal lag 
between the time of baking and the time of consumption. 


For these reasons, we recommend the use ot any ordinary 
waxed sulphite for white bread, but believe that a highly 
moistureproof wrap . . . Diafane or Riegelite or any other 
good competitive product . . . should be used on specialty 
breads in order to further prevent waste of food and loss 


of customer goodwill. 


We have recently prepared a chart showing the com- 
parative moisture protection afforded by all leading types 
of bread wrap. It is a particularly valuable guide today 
when Riegel Papers are not always available. Send for 


a copy now. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
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valves and springs; clean thoroughly, 

Refit and reassemble valves and grinq 
to proper fit. 

Pull pistons, remove pins and rings, 
Clean and check for wear. 

Check carefully cylinder walls fo; 
wear. Hone, if only slightly rough. Re. 
move if scored or badly worn with 
shoulders at top and bottom of ring 
travel. . 

Check and clean all piston rings, Re. 
fit compression and oil wiper rings. Re- 
new if necessary. 

Remove and dismantle suction valves, 
Clean, reassemble and grind in. 

Check piston pins and bushings. Clean, 
refit and replace, or renew if necessary, 

Dismantle clearance pockets or capae- 
ity control assembly; clean, regrind valve 
seats and reassemble. Repack the valve 
stems. 

Dismantle all suction, discharge and 
bypass valves. Clean, reseat and repack 
stems. Check safety relief valve for 
possible leakage at seat. 

Clean out water jackets. Wash and 
soak for one hour with soda ash; flush 
out. 

Open up scale trap, clean out screen 
thoroughly. 

Inspect crankshaft carefully for true- 
ness and for smoothness of all bearing 
surfaces. Return or otherwise refinish 
all scored or rough surfaces. Check 
and clean out all drilled oil passages. 

Check and clean all main and thrust 
bearings. Renew if worn. 

Inspect, flush with kerosene and clean 
outboard bearing. Check oil ring. Re- 
fill. 

Pull shaft packing and oil lantern. 
Clean, refit or replace with new packing 
if old is defective. 

Drain, flush and wipe clean entire 
crankcase. 

Dismantle oil level glass 
Clean thoroughly, avoid plugging and re- 
assemble. 

Dismantle oil strainers. 
and oil lines. 

Dismantle oil pump, clean, check parts 
for proper fit and reassemble. 

Dismantle, clean, inspect ani reas- 
semble force feed lubricator. 

Check and recalibrate pressure gauges. 

Check drives for proper alignment and 
tension. _ 


issembly, 


Clean filters 


If synchronous motor drive, equalize 
rotor. Check stator gap. Favor slightly 
larger bottom gap for shaft wear 


CONDENSER 

1.—Shell and Tube Type 

Remove heads, inspect tubes for leaks. 
Remove scale or sludge. Roll tubes to 
stop leaks or replace if necessary. Clean 
regularly. 

Drain oil. Repeat periodically. 

Check gauge glass valves. Cle:n glass 
so liquid level may easily be o! served. 
This applies if there is no extra receiver. 

Check water heads for free ojenings 
for water flow. 

Renew head gaskets if require: 

Inspect, clean, test and adjusi water 
regulating valve if plant is au! matic. 
Much water might be saved. 

Keep sufficient liquid for sea! 
times. 

2.—Evaporative Type 

Check water for acidity. Neutr lize if 
required or increase overflow to reduce 
concentration. 

Inspect water circulating pump : nd re- 
pair if required. 

Inspect fans for general condition and 
balance. 


t all 
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Lubricate bearings. Repack if neces- 


sary: 

iiore rust from scrolls and casing. 
Paint with good rust resisting paint. 
Clean coils if dirty or scaled. Use 
proper chemical solution for scale re- 
moval. 

Clean screens of dirt and _ trash. 
Check, clean and adjust spray nozzles. 


EVAPORATORS 

1—Direct Expansion Coils 
Defrost and clean thoroughly. 

Inspect and test for leaks. Tighten 
flanges. Pump out and weld or re- 
place any defective pipe sections. 
Examine, repair or replace expansion 
valves. 

Inspect and repair stop valves. Re- 
pack all valve stems where required. 
2.—Flooded Expansion Coils 
Defrost and clean thoroughly. Tighten 
flanges. If leaks occur, repair or replace. 
Check float control valve. Clean, ad- 
just. 

Drain oil from accumulator. 

Inspect bypass and stop valves. Re- 
pack stems if required. 
3.—Air Cooler Units 
Defrost and clean thoroughly. 

Flush out drain pan. 

Remove dirt or scale from coil surface. 
In spray type units, inspect screens 
and clean thoroughly. 

Inspect and clean spray nozzles. 

Check circulating pump. Clean, lubri- 
cate and repair if necessary. 

Check fans for general condition and 
balance. 

Lubricate fan shaft bearings. 

Inspect, clean, paint fan scrolls and 
unit housing. Use asphaltic base paint. 
Examine inlet and outlet grills, damp- 
ers, etc. Be sure of free air flow in 
and out of unit. 

Check, clean and repair refrigerant 
valves. Repack all valve stems if re- 
quired. 

4—Air Washers 

Drain and flush water tank thoroughly. 

Inspect all refrigerant cooling sur- 
faces. Check for leaks. Repair or re- 
place where necessary. 

Drain oil from evaporator. 
periodically. 

Clean all traps and strainers 

Check circulating pump for wear, re- 
pair or replace worn parts. Repack 
stuffing box if required. 

Inspect, clean, adjust all spray noz- 
ales. 

Check eliminator sections for general 
state of repair. 

Examine baffles, dampers, grills, ,etc., 


for condition and freedom from restric- 
tion. 


Repeat 


Check ductwork and clean. 
leaky joints. 

Check and clean fresh air intakes. Do 
the same thing to air outlets. Remove 
all restrictions to free air flow. 

Inspect and clean air blower. 
cate bearings. 


Repair 


Lubri- 


Examine, clean, repair and adjust any 
usual or special control units. 

Examine, clean or replace any air 
filter which may be in the air system. 

5.— Water Cooling Units. 

Drain, flush, clean water tank. 

Inspect and clean all screens and traps. 

Inspect and repair circulating pump. 
Repack if necessary. 

Clean water distributors and be sure 
of even distribution over all cooling sur- 
faces. 

Test refrigerant evaporator for leaks. 
Tighten or repair leaky joints. 
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Drain oil from evaporator. 
periodically. 

Check all refrigerant valves and con- 
trols. Repair or replace if required. 

Examine all tank covers, removable 
panels and doors. Be sure of tight fits 
to prevent air and water leakage and loss. 

Protect insulating coverings against 
moisture absorption. 

Clean and paint frequently enough to 
This prolongs 
life of equipment and improves appear- 
ance. 


Repeat 


maintain good protection. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1.—Motors. 


Clean, lubricate, paint. 

Protect against dust, moisture. 

Guard against excessive overloads. 

Protect with proper fuses or thermal 
cutouts. 

Check for proper voltage and current. 

2.—V-Belt Drives. 

Check for general condition of belts. 
Replace defective belts. 

Check alignment of pulleys to reduce 
wear and frictional losses. 

Put proper tension on belts. This 
will prevent slippage and wear, yet not 
overload bearings. 

3.—Controls. 
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Check starter contacts. Repair or re- 
place if found to be defective. Smooth 
all contact surfaces. 

Inspect all solenoid coils and test. 

Check and tighten all terminal connec- 
tions. 

Check, adjust and test thermostats. 

Examine and test pressure switches. 
An occasional test might prevent future 
breakage or expensive shutdown. 

Inspect solenoid valves. Repair or re- 
place leaky valve seats, burnt-out coils, 
ete. 

Inspect, clean, repair, adjust refrig- 


erant thermal valves. Maintain proper 





.C.A. WAR SERVICE 






hours a day. 








‘OLDEST FLOUR MILL IN UNITED STATES -operated by 


D.C.A. at Ellicott City, Md. Is also the largest and one of the most modern 
cereal plants for the blending of prepared donut and cake mixes. These prod- 
ucts are being shipped wherever our boys are located. Over 300 D.C.A. em- 
ployees are in the U. S. Armed Forces. All of them continue to receive $20. 
per month while in service. 90% of all D.C.A. employees enrolled in 10% 
payroll deduction plan in buying bonds. 


RED CROSS CLUBMOBILE The Doughtnut Cor- 


poration of America is furnishing hundreds of donut machines 
for these mobile units in use overseas (many actually in the 
front lines), as well as for Post Exchanges, Canteens, Army & 
Navy Messes; etc., in this country and abroad, wherever it is 
difficult or impossible for bakers to furnish donuts. 


r * 
INTRICATE GUN PARTS—calling for precision and 
highly skilled “know how” are made in the D.C.A. shop adjoin- 
ing the cereal plant. Here almost 100% of the production 
capacity has been turned over to the government, working 20 





an hour. 


& i 






DRIED E 


GGS§-—Interior view of one of D.C.A. egg dehy- 
dration plants. In 1942, a large percentage of America’s pro- 
duction of dried eggs was made and shipped by D.C.A. to our 
armed forces and to Allied Nations under Lend-Lease. 


STILL SERVING THE BAKER- While shipping large 
quantities to our Armed Forces and Allies, Doughnut Corporation: 
of America is straining to the utmost to maintain the same de- 
pendable service and high quality Donut Mix known for a quarter: 
centiry ... keeping up its research and efforts on behalf of the 
baker to help him build good will for now and post-war. 


Though heavily en- 
gaged in war effort, 
DCA is still helping the 
baker tokeep ‘em frying. 







MOBILE UNIT— furnished by D.C.A. toured Eastern 
United States with Army Relief Show helping to raise funds. 
Made and designed for Red Cross Emergency use, is a self- 
contained unit that generates own electricity. Contains stream- 
lined donut department capable of producing 500 dozen"donuts 
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superheat for best operation. Inspect for improper fit and leaks. 
Check, adjust and test back pressure Repair or replace broken or damaged 
gauge 
and use thermometer as fur- 


control valves. Be sure pressure gaskets. 


is accurate Inspect, tighten, lubricate hinges. 
ther check. Adjust and tighten door fasteners. 
See that doors swing freely and seal 


properly. 


+.—I nsulation. 
Rooms— 

Check floors, walls and ceilings. Use air locks wherever possible. 
Repair breaks and cracks. Air 


refrigeration. 


Use a good type of door closer. 


loose or broken sections of locks and closers conserve 


Replace 
cork, 

Seal thoroughly against moisture seep- 
age. The 
warm side 


Pipe Lines 

Examine all cold line insulation. 
vapor seal should be on the 
of the 


Repair or replace damaged sections. 
insulation. Seal thoroughly against moisture seep- 


Doors age. 


drip. 
efficient. 
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Be sure all cold lines are well insulated. 


If not, they are a source of constant loss. 
Tanks, 


Vats, Ete.— 
Examine all insulation for cracks and 


air leaks. 
Check 
doors for good repair and proper fit. 


covers, removable panels or 
Protect insulation against splash or 


Soaked or soggy insulation is in- 


Repair or replace all defective sections. 


5.—Painting. 


Dress up your refrigerating plant. 
A little paint will work wonders in its 


appearance and help preserve it. 





USE 11S. 


’ 


The Dependable accuracy of enrichment 


with ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ is protection for you, because 
when used as recommended, these convenient 
tablets assure that the vitamin Bi, niacin and 
iron potencies of your pan and hearth-baked 
white bread fulfill your label claims. 

This flexible enrichment method is always 
simple, easy-to-use. You just drop ‘*B-E-T-S”’ 
into water and add to sponge or dough, using 
the proper amount of leavening-agent in your 
bread to produce the best loaf. No weighing 
or waste of precious enrichment ingredients. 

**B-E-T-S"" provide adequate enrichment of 
your hearth-bread, salt-rising bread and hard 
rolls at minimum cost. 

Made by tablet-production experts to re- 
tain potency well over a year and assure mini- _}, 
mum enrichment losses in baking, ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ 
are provided in three types to meet bakers’ 
varying needs. Our Tecunicat Saves Service 
is always ready to help you decide which 
type of ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ offers greatest economy for 
your use. No cost or obligation, of course. 

For latest, low prices 
and a free copy of the 
booklet, “‘Quick Facts 
about Enriched Bread,”’ 
write TODAY. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Marhets Diuision 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Adding one “‘B-E-T-S”’ tablet for 
each 100 pounds of patent flour wni- 
formly enriches your baked loaf with 
vitamin B;, niacin and iron at potencies 
safely above required levels. 


2. Uniformly potent and stable, 
“B-E-T-S” keep enrichment reliable, 
aceurate—assure minimum enrichment 
losses in baking and retain potency well 
over a year when stored under normal 
conditions. 


3. Easy use saves time, money! Just 
drop “‘B-E-T-S”’ into water and add to 
sponge or dough. 

4. No change of formula or procedure— 
but this flexible method allows you 
to use the proper amount of leavening- 


WINTH ROP 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE FLEXIBLE 


B-E-T-S” meTHOD: 
pry Be your bread to produce the 


5. “B-E-T-S” provide adequate enrich- 
ment of hearth-bread, salt-rising bread 
and hard rolls with maximum economy. 


6. For extra accuracy and economy, 
“B-E-T-S” are scored to break easily 
into Ngee ge pe oe for use in small 
doughs, pa of doughs or with flour 
having nln vt vitamin B; content. 


7. Three types of “B-E-T-S” meet 


LE-TAS?" for use with long 
patent flour (.42 to 45% ash), Red Label 
“B-E-T-S” with flour 
(.40 % or less ash) and te. ol maximum en- 
richment, Brown Label “‘B-E-T-S§”"’. 


STOCKS OF ‘’B-E-T-S’’ ARE READY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA FOR QUICK DELIVERY. 
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Don’t neglect it merely because it 
doesn’t have to be washed and sterilizeg 
after each use. Protect it carefully. 
You might not realize its importance pa 
miss it until you its usefulness, 
Then the awakening might be too late. 


lose 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe——— 


Bread Protein Value 
Stressed by Food 
Writer in Magazine 


The American Institute of Baking calls 
attention to an excellent feature story 
on “Bread as An Aid to Thrifty Menus,” 
which appeared recently in The Ameri- 
can Weekly, a syndicated Sunday supple- 
ment magazine with 15,000,000 readers, 
The author is Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
distinguished authority on homemaking, 

“This year,” states the article, “we will 
depend more and more on wheat—and 
that means bread—for our nutritional 
food value.” ; 

“It should be emphasized here that 
bread is a ‘protein food, and not only 
a starchy food as many may mistakenly 
have considered it. This point hecomes 
very important in view of our present 
necessary meat-stretching program: if we 
cut down on our intake of meat, we must 
turn to other foods that contain similar 
proteins.” 

“When wheat flour is made into mod- 
ern bread which also contains milk, or 
milk solids, it at once may be grouped 
as a ‘good’ protein,” the author continues. 
“For those who follow figures with their 
diets, it may be set down that: six slices 
of enriched white bread will provide 16% 
of carbohydrates, 38% of vitamin B, 
15% of niacin, 15% of iron and a worth- 
while share of calcium, phosphorus and 
riboflavin, or vitamin B,; and, most im- 
portant, those six slices (two at « meal), 
will supply 24% of the daily protein re- 
quirement !” 

Again, Mrs. Frederick points out that, 
“If bread is a protein, and thus 
sparer, we must use it often in other 
ways, in addition to strictly table use.” 
Out of many, many possibilities, as she 
says, she offers her readers half a dozen 
interesting bread use recipes, and con- 
cludes her article with the statement 
that bread is “Your ‘staff of life, 
more than ever—and it’s smart to be 
clever with breads!” 


1 meat- 


now 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RETAIL SALES SESSIONS 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Russell Varney, of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 
the speaker at the close of a serics of 
three retail sales training classes spon- 
sored by the Retail Master Bakers .\ss0- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Varney spoke in the Fort Pitt Hotel Feb. 
23 on “Nutrition” to approximately 30” 
persons, principally sales clerks and bak- 
ery owners. The film “Modest Miracle.” 
was shown. On Feb. 16 and Feb. 15 
Miss Alice Dowling, Fleischmann’s bak- 
ery service representative, spoke to 
groups of sales clerks and bakery ow" 
ers. The proper manner of selling. sales 
approach and the wrapping of baked 
goods were described and demonstrated 
by Miss Dowling. 


was 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Night time is baking time 0” sub- 
When they rest or cruise 0" 
the surface while on patrol, bread. pi 
and cakes are baked and other foods 
cooked. There is no baking or cooking 
while submerged. 


marines. 
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Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 


But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 


out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 


Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge ourtireless vigilance. 
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ALABAMA 
The Dainty Bakery, owned and oper- 
ated by Carl Fox at Alabama City, has 
recently had inlaid linoleum laid on the 
salesroom floor. 
WwW. W. the Mrs. 


Palmer, owner of 


Lewis Famous Pie Co., Birmingham, has 
painted the interior and exterior of his 
shop. 
ARIZONA 
Ray Filer has installed a new mixer 
in the Glendale Bakery, Glendale. 


ARKANSAS 
C. S. Stroop has returned to Camden 
and reopened a bakery shop. 
William E. 
perintendent of Oscar’s Bakery, owned 
by Oscar Gloor, Hot Springs. 


Gordon has become su- 





Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand 


Defender 





ofa 


FAITE 


There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 


We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE Kansas MILLING Co. 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Ward Masgill, President. 


of the baking industry for a uniform, 


dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 
We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—8,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Frank Newbery has sold the bakery 
business which he has operated at Smith- 
1926. The business will be 
taken over by Albert E. Day, who re- 
cently arrived from Kamloops. Mr. 
Newbery steadily developed his business 
and in 1930 built the Newbery Block 
and occupied an increasing portion of 
these premises with his plant and retail 
store. He 
Westminster. 

CALIFORNIA 

The Polly Ann Bakery, Alturas, has 
resumed operations. The bakery is o- 
erated by Mr. and Mrs. Hal McGhee, 
and was closed for a while because the 
owners were unable to secure a baker, 

Rollin Johnson, Henry, is the new 
owner of the Valley Bakery. 


ers since 


has now moved to New 


FLORIDA 

The Gulfport Home Pastry Shop lias 
been opened in St. Petersburg, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Don O. Seawell as_proprie- 
tors. Mr. Seawell, formerly of 
York, has had 17 years’ experience in 
the bakery business. 

Since the death of “Pete” Peterson 
the Wonder City Bakery, which he 
operated in Lake Worth, has been closed. 


New 


GEORGIA 

R. L. Wiseman, owner of the Wise- 
man Baking Co., Rome, has purchased 
the building in which the bakery is lo- 
cated. He plans to remodel the shop 
as soon as the materials 
are available. 

W. H. Benson, owner of Benson's 
Bakery, Inc., Athens, has purchased the 
Blue Ribbon Bakery at Dublin from 
M. E. Cochran, and will operate this 
shop as a branch of the Athens plant 
temporarily. Baking, however, wil! be 
resumed at the Dublin plant just as 
soon as the building has been recondi- 
tioned for occupancy. 

Marin’s Bakery, Augusta, has recent- 
ly been redecorated. 

The Handy Bakery, Athens, has 
cently been remodeled, with a new }" 
job and a tile front of a pastel sh 
Reconditioning equipment, includins 
revolving type oven, has also been i 
stalled. 


for doing so 


ILLINOIS 

Stanley Jankowski has _ bought 
brick block on North State Street, Cairo, 
and will open a bakery for the m 
facture of Polish bread, in which he 
been specializing for several years 
Capac. 

Fire that caused several hundred 
lars’ damage to the O’Loughlin Bakery, 
Metropolis, broke out recently on 
second floor of the building. Throws 
excellent work of the two fire « 
panies the blaze was confined to the 
per story of the building. However, | 
bakery received several hundred doll: rs’ 
worth of damage from 
gallons of water that poured throws 
from upstairs. Operations were 
pended for two days. 

Oakland’s only bakery, the modern J. 
A. Hartley business, was ruined by 4 


thousands 


. recent fire which broke out in the room 


in which most of the equipment w*s 
stored. Mr. Hartley, who has been 10 
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business 26 years, had only recently re- 
modeled the bakery and purchased new 
equipment. He could make no exact 
estimate on the loss, but said he thought 
it would run into several thousand dol- 
lars. All of the equipment was dam- 
aged beyond repair. 

The Thompson Baking Co., which was 
operated for several years in Beards- 
town by Joe E. Thompson and, since 
his death, by Mrs. Thompson, with R. 
L. Harris as general manager, has been 
closed. 

INDIANA 

H. O. Holderman has leased the build- 
ing and equipment of the Master Bak- 
ery, Auburn, and has appointed Max 
Schneider as manager. 

The Model Bakery, Mount Vernon, op- 
erated by Vernon Goss, has resumed 
operations on a limited scale after being 
closed for several months. 


IOWA 


Sid Drew has taken over the man- 
agement of the Home Bakery at Ha- 
warden, succeeding Mike Millage, who 
is leaving soon to bake and cook for a 
construction crew on the Alaska high- 
way. Mr. Drew has been engaged pre- 
viously in the bakery business at Sioux 
Falls. 

John Roetman, formerly employed at 
the Brower Bakery at Sheldon, has 
taken over the Purity Bakery at Hull. 

C. E. Bell, operator of a bakery at 
Toledo for many years, has just started 
his second term as city assessor. 

O. F. Kiehl, of Kearney, Neb., has 
started work in the bakery department 
of Hines Variety Store at Estherville, 
and will take over full management 
when M. H. Hines leaves soon to work 
as a baker and cook for a crew on the 
new Alaskan highway. Mrs. Hines and 
Mrs. Frances DeLoss will assist in the 
sales department. 

Jack Greenblat, operator of a bakery 
at 1920 S.W. First Street, Des Moines, 
has closed’ the place and taken over 
the location at 609 Forest Avenue, occu- 
pied by the W. C. Rusing Bakery the 
past 20 years until Mr. Rusing closed it 
a few weeks ago to enter navy service. 
Mr. Greenblat will do both a retail and 
wholesale business. 

Pearl Routh, proprietor of the Lori- 
mor Bakery, Lorimor, has announced 
that he has closed the bakery for the 
duration. 

KANSAS 

H. C. Moody has taken over the bak- 
ery of G. H. Rowland, Ellis, transfer- 
ring the equipment to the Victory Cafe, 
where he will operate both businesses. 

Don Estabrook has moved his bakery 
to the Norris Building, Greenleaf, and 
has installed a new oven. 

George Jennings, employed at the 
Zephyr Bakery, Lawrence, for 22 years, 
has become the new manager. 


LOUISIANA 


Joe Huval, owner of Huval’s Bakery 
in Lafayette, has purchased a new route 
truck and a new six-pocket divider. 

Hubert Horsman, long time an op- 
erator of a restaurant in New Orleans, 
has purchased a bakery in Lusa Street, 
New Orleans, which he will operate. 


MICHIGAN 


The Model Bakery has opened in Pon- 
tiae at 82 South Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA 

Richter’s Bakery, Cloquet, gutted by 
@ recent fire which caused a loss of sev- 
eral thousands of dollars to the bakery 
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and apartments overhead, has resumed 
operations according to George Richter, 
co-owner with his mother, Mrs. John 
T. Richter. 

The Jolink Bakery, Edgerton, has re- 
ceived new equipment to replace and 
improve on the machinery damaged in 
the recent fire. 

An explosion took place in the oven 
of Macey Bakery in Hendricks, and did 
considerable damage to the equipment. 

The Hallock Bakery, Hallock, which is 
owned and operated by Teo Carrigan, 
recently purchased the brick building 
known as the Lindegard Store, and has 


been busy the past several days moving 
into the new quarters which ranks among 
one of the finest business places in 
Hallock. 

The Johnson Bakery, 
been reopencd after being closed for 
painting and redecorating. 


Mapleton, has 


MISSOURI 
Sharp’s Bakery, Mountain View, has 
installed a new bread mixer. 
NEBRASKA 


After 15 years of successful opera- 
tion in Culbertson, the bakery business 
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of R. A. Johnson is to be closed up 
for an_indefinite period. Mr. Johnson 
feels it is necessary for him to take a 
rest and receive medical treatment. 


Mrs. Lizzie Sawatzke has sold the 
Crofton Bakery, Crofton, to Arnold 
Bockholt. 

NEW YORK 


Knish-Doughnut Delivery Corp., of 
Kings County, has been dissolved, ac- 
cording to papers filed with the secre- 
tary of state in Albany. 

Stempler Associates, Inc., been 
chartered to conduct a business in baked 
goods in the Bronx. Directors are: Sam- 


has 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 








CKY FLOU 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 
Rye Flours 


In’ Straight or Mixed Cars 


Sd 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Corn Meal 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 


Pastry Flours 
Rolled Oats 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, : 


INC. 
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Mr. W.D. Stohlman 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
601 South 4th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Stohlman: 


machines and breakage. 


cerrific strain. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


449 Weet Fourteenth Street, New York 
Telephone, CMelsea 35-8000 


After using Bemis Special Thread at our 
National Milling Branch, Toledo, Ohio for two years we are 
glad to report that though we pay more per pound for Bemis 
Special it actually costs us less. 


We find Bemis Special gives us more yards to 
the pound. Consequently, we get more closures per pound ... 
and many more closures per dollar. 
strength of Bemis Special reduces delays due to stoppage of 


The smootmmess and uniform 


More important today, perhaps, is the need for 
extra strong bag closures. Railroad cars, under the new 
Office of Defense Transportation Order No. 18, are now so 
heavily loaded, bags, especially those on the bottom, are under 


Bemis Special Thread "does the job" for us. 


Yours very truly, 
TONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


T 
HASING DEPARTMENT , 





February 19, 1943. 








Bag filling and closing operation at National Mill- 
ing Company, Toledo, Ohio. Over 1000 bags are 
closed here per hour. 


Hundreds of Bemis customers, who use 
Bemis Special Thread on their sewing 
machines, are enjoying satisfaction and 
savings like that of the National Milling, 
Branch of National Biscuit Company. A 
Bemis laboratory analysis of the thread 
you are using may point the way to econ- 
omies in your mill. Send us a one-ounce 
sample and we will make the test—free 
and without obligation. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Better Bags for 85 Years 


Offices: Baltimore + Boston + Brook- 
lyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago 
Denver * Detroit + East Pepperell 
H »n + Indianapolis + Kansas 
City * Los Angeles + Louisville > Mem- 





phis * Minneapolis » Mobile > New 
Orleans » New York City - Norfolk 
Oklahoma City » Omaha -« Peoria 
St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita 
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uel Stempler and Fay Stempler, 584 
“ ynion Avenue; Sylvia Rappaport, 526 
Tinton Avenue, Bronx. 

Grant City Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in Rich- 
mond County. Directors are: Jacob 
Fruedland, Douglas Bleiman, Adriana 
Marazzo, 152 Stuyvesant Place, Staten 
Island. 

Sutter Regan Quality Bakers, Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct business 
in New York. Directors are: Isidor 
Blum, Margaret Schwartz, Audrey Kreu- 
ger, 63 Park Row, New York City. 

The Bakery Corp. at 974 E. 172d St. 
has been chartered to conduct business in 
the Bronx. Capital stock is $10,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are: Benja- 
min S. Fluhr and Irwin J. Mast, 11 
Broadway, New York City; Manuel 
Held, Brooklyn. 

The Sutton Bakery, Bath, which for 
the past three years has been located 
in the Shannon Building in East Wil- 
liam Street, has been moved to the re- 
modeled store formerly occupied by the 
Sharp Bakery in the Annabel Building 
on Liberty Street. Mr. and Mrs. Purdy 
Sutton are now welcoming their cus- 
tomers to the new location, which has 
been thoroughly remodeled. The front 
of the store is most attractive with its 
up-to-date show cases and office and 
telephone close by. The bakery room 
has been completely modernized. 

The involuntary bankruptcy of Wy- 
Kay Bakery & Restaurant Corp., 2320 
Third Avenue, New York City, has been 
listed. 

The bankruptcy petition of Louis Bor- 
den, baker, formerly 205 Meeker Avenue, 
residing at 1709 Cropsey Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is listed, giving liabilities 
of $14,968 with no assets. 

Sel-More Bake Shops, Inc., the Bronx, 
has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The Queen Pie Co., owned by M. A. 
Perkins, at Charlotte, has recently been 
repainted and redecorated. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

E. W. Peterson has purchased the 
bakery at Rugby. 

The Honey Boy Bakery, of Kenmare, 
which was owned and operated by 
Ralph Leppert for about 16 years, was 
recently purchased by J. E. Widdel, 
of Minot. 

OHIO 

The Elmore Bakery, Elmore, has 
closed its doors for good, and all the 
stock and equipment has been moved to 
Delta, the new location for Mr. and 
Mrs. Dombroski. 

Geneva Bakery, Geneva, operated by 
C. W. Jamison on Tibbitts and Sherman 
Street, completed its final day of busi- 
ness recently. The bakery, only one in 
Geneva, is closed indefinitely. 

Royal Pie Co., Cleveland, has been 
capitalized, with 250 shares of no par 
common stocks. Principals are L. A. 
Kujawski, H. F. Kujawski and H. J. 
Hollander. 

OKLAHOMA 


Irene’s Bake Shop, 309 Northwest >>. 
23d Street, Oklahoma City, has installed & 


hew show cases. 
OREGON 
The Sugar City Bakery, Nyessa, which 
was recently damaged by fire, has been 
repaired and redecorated, 
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PENNSYLVANIA of Cumberland, Md., succeeding his tables and soda fountain in the sales- 
Permanent possession of a beautiful brother, the late J. George Smith. He room. 


silver trophy cup has been awarded the had 


been vice president and was asso- Kafer’s Bakery, Florence, has recent- 


Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, for ciated with the bakery since its estab- ly remodeled the store space, buying 


maintaining a 10-year prize-winning su- _ lishn 
periority in bread production. The mer 


award was made by the Quality Bakers president, and John A. Kreiling was 
of America and is the result of labora- chosen secretary-treasurer. 
tory tests conducted monthly for 10 The Manbeck Baking Co., Lemoyne, 


years. It is the first time in the history was 


vent in 1927. John A. Parks, for- "€¥ display cases and having a redeco- 
rating job done. W. F. Kafer is the 
owner of this shop. 

Becker’s Bakery, Spartanburg, has 
plans under way for the complete re- 
modeling of the retail shop on North 
damaged slightly by fire recently. Church Street. A used oven of the re- 


secretary-treasurer, was named vice 


of Quality Bakers that any loaf has volvin : ‘ 
: } saa . g type has been purchased. 
achieved first place for 10 consecutive SOUTH CAROLINA , ’ 
years. The Eclaire Pastry Shop, owned by SOUTH DAKOTA 
Frank E. Smith has been elected presi- I. D. Stebbins, in Columbia, was _ re- Loren Smith, formerly of Waubay, 


dent of the Community Baking Co., Inc., cently remodeled by taking out the has purchased the Hopkins Bakery, Red- 
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For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 















GETS A 
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FROM A FLOUR MILL 





Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 

. a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 








Hubbard Willies 


EASTERN BRANCH 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 








Sialy-two Years of Quality Milling— 


e 
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(OANNON ‘UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading ; 
VANITY FAIR) 
TELEPHONE _ \aboratory Controlled 
MARITIME f 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











CHER-DANIELS~Mipis 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS vrratony. | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains $SMane'nep 


MINNEAPOLIS oa ue 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








field, from Leland Hopkins, and has 
taken over the management of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Smith, who for the past two 
years operated a bakery at Waubay, 
before selling out there recently, was 
engaged in the bakery business in Brook- 
ings earlier. 
TEXAS 


The Star Bakery, Rising Star, re- 
cently reopened after being closed for 
several months. 

Boyd’s Bakery, Lampasas, suffered a 
stock fire recently. They are remodel- 
ing the shop, but have continued to op- 
erate during the reconstruction period. 
J. F. Boyd is the proprietor of the 
shop. 

TENNESSEE 


The Davis Bakery & Grocery, Chat- 
tanooga, has closed, and the equipment 
will be sold, 


WASHINGTON 


Mr. and Mrs. Perry Bunch returned 
recently and reopened the Oroville Bak- 
ery, Oroville, which they closed around 
the first of the year. They spent sev- 
eral weeks at the coast and in Califor- 
nia while the shop was closed. 

J. N. Keatts has closed a deal where- 
by the Pomeroy Sanitary Bakery, Pom- 
eroy, will be taken over by Albert 
Pawlik, owner of Villa Cafe and former 
baker for Mr. Keatts and one time 
partner in the business. 

A change has been made in the man- 
agement of the Palouse Bakery, Pa- 
louse. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mikoski 
will operate the bakery. Mr. Mikoski 
was formerly employed by one of the 
large Spokane bakeries. 

The Castle Bakery, owned by Fred 
Huson, Castle Rock, was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

WISCONSIN 

Roessler’s Bakery, Lake Mills, oper- 
ated by the two Roessler brothers, has 
suspended operations for the duration, 
with both men expecting early induction 
into the armed forces. They plan to 
leave the equipment and building intact, 
ready to resume their business when 
they return. 

Joe Nilles, proprietor of the Cuba 
City Bakery, Cuba City, for many years, 
has sold out the business to W. A. 
Kivahan, owner of the building. As yet 
Mr. Kivahan has not announced his in- 
tentions as to the continuance of the 
business. 
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CREAM FILLED PRODUCTS 
BANNED AFTER POISONINGS 


Brruincs, Mont.—Bakeries and cafes 
in Billings have been advised to discon- 
tinue baking cream filled pies or cakes 
during the warm weather following 13 
cases of food poisoning reported within 
the last few days, Dr. A. E. Stripp, city 
health officer, said. Dr. Stripp said that 
of the cases reported, 11 were traced 
to eating of cream filled pies. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNUSUAL FATAL ACCIDENT 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND—An employee of 
the Omar Baking Co. was killed in an 
unusual accident recently. Ollie Edmonds, 
age 53, the victim, was helping an assist- 
ant foreman roll 850-lb barrels from a 
warehouse platform to a truck, when a 
plank over which the barrels were rolled 
slipped from the platform and the bar- 
rel acted as a fulcrum for the plank, 
which swung around and struck Ed- 
monds on the head. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheai 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Qualit: 
ar ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour lour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapclis 





a, 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OH!O 











GE E 
A.GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to in all respects to standerd 
pannel oe yg Department of Agriculture 
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Trucks Out of Service? 





Here Are Some Tips on Proper 
Maintenance of Motor Vehicles 
Temporarily Out of Service 


NLESS proper maintenance provi- 

sions are made, trucks or other 
commercial motor vehicles taken tem- 
porarily out of service will suffer from 
deterioration and damage that will make 
their rehabilitation difficult and, in some 
cases, impossible, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has warned. 

The ODT outlined a specific program 
for the proper maintenance of idle trucks. 

Although there is a scarcity of trucks, 
a number are temporarily out of service 
in some sections, the ODT pointed out, 
because of mileage curtailment and other 
wartime readjustments, the drafting of 
truck operators into the army and _ the 
loss of some operators to war plants. 

The ODT emphasized the need for care- 
ful maintenance of this idle equipment 
until such time as it is placed into use- 
ful war work. Reports have been re- 
ceived by the ODT that idle equipment 
has, in many cases, been left out of 
doors and neglected. 

If the vehicle is to be run occasionally, 
wheels and tires should not be _ re- 
move. Fuel and water also may be 
left in, with precautions against freez- 
ing. 

The suggestions outlined below are for 
trucks in dead storage. 

BODY PAINT 

Store trucks in a clean, dry place, 
roofed, free from water leaks, lime from 
white wash, and sunlight. 

Cover trucks with either paper or 
cloth covers. 

TIRES 

Trucks should be jacked up so that 
tires will be clear of the floor. 

Keep inflated to slightly above operat- 
ing pressure. 

Remove wheels and tires and store in 
a cool, dark place. 

Pack horizontally, not vertically. 
BRIGHT WORK 

Cover with coat of light oil, vaseline 
or cup grease. 

CAB 

Close all windows to prevent dirt and 
dust from entering cab. 
BATTERIES 

Remove batteries from vehicle to fa- 
cilitate servicing. 

Check gravity every six weeks in cold 
Weather, every three weeks .in hot 
weather. 

Recharge every six weeks to gravity 
reading of 1.280 or above. In no case 
allow gravities to fall below 1.220 (gravi- 
ties given are correct at 60° F.). 

Keep correct water level at each in- 
Spection. ; 

RADIATOR 

Drain to prevent freezing and rust. 

Be sure all water drains from the en- 
tire cooling system. 

ENGINE AND GASOLINE SYSTEM 

Drain all gasoline from tank. 

Run engine until carburetor and fuel 
pump or vacuum tank are empty. 

Be sure carburetor is drained, other- 
Wise gum will form as the gasoline evap- 
Orates. 

Remove spark plugs and inject into 
every cylinder one half ounce of lard 
oil. Rotate engine to leave a coating of 
oil on cylinder walls and replace spark 
plugs. 





CLUTCH 

Disengage clutch and place block of 
wood beneath clutch pedal and the under- 
side of the floor board. The block should 
be large enough to hold the clutch dis- 
engaged. 
REAR AXLE, TRANSMISSION 
AND ENGINE OIL 

Do not remove. 
HAND BRAKE 

Leave in a release position. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. N. LAUGHLIN REGIONAL 
MANAGER FOR CONTINENTAL 
Mempuis, Tenn.—R. N. Laughlin, 

manager of the Continental Baking Co. 

plant in Memphis, Tenn., since 1933, has 
been appointed regional sales manager 
of the firm, with headquarters in Chi- 

cago, effective April 1. 

Succeeding Mr. Laughlin at Memphis 
is H. H. Sims, who since June, 1942, 
has been assistant manager of the Con- 
tinental plant at Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Laughlin, in addition to other 
duties, will direct sales of the three 
Continental plants in Chicago, and also 
the plants in Milwaukee, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Gary and Hammond, Ind. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXTRA B, STRESSED IN ADS 





PHiLapELPHiA, Pa.—An appeal to con- 
sumers based on extra volume of vitamin 
B, is stressed by the Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, in recent advertise- 
ments in Philadelphia newspapers. The 
copy headlines the statement that Frei- 
hofer’s bread contains 100% more vitamin 
B, than average enriched bread in Phila- 
delphia, and more than twice the vitamin 
B, found in two pounds of lean beef, to 
tie-in with current interest in meat ra- 
tioning. 





BAKERS’ CAKE FEATURED 
IN MAGAZINE 


Bakers’ cake is advocated as a base 
for quick desserts in a feature page 
story appearing in the February edi- 
tion of Everywoman’s Magazine. 
Under the headline, “Desserts That 
Make Every Day a Holiday,” Food 
Editor Eleanor Lynch (‘Helen 
Holmes”) points out that “Just as 
you buy it, baker’s cake is fine, nutri- 
tious food, made from the same 
wholesome ingredients you use in 
your own home. And it’s a wonder- 
ful help when you’re busy. No in- 
gredients to buy. No fuel to burn. 
No hours to spend baking and wash- 
ing up afterwards.” A series of five 
photographs and 17 recipes empha- 
sizes the speed and economy with 
which cake purchased at a grocery or 
bakeshop adapts itself to the hurried 
meals of these wartime days, and 
can be turned into a “home-made” 
dessert. Half a million copies of 
Everywoman’s are sold monthly 
throughout the United States by in- 
dependent grocers. The Depart- 
ment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking worked with 
Everywoman's Food Editor on the 
story. 
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“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big” flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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(fio “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Rye Flours 


Wheat oe 
White Rye 
Mepium RYE 


Flours 
Cflours 
Dark RYE 


““WINGOLD” 
0 of Pure LiGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
Mepi1uM RYE 


“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


““WINBAYCO” 


Dependable 


ualit 
Clear = J 


“BOXER” * 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEDIUM-FINE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
































« * IMPERIAL « « 
FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 
from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 
five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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Marine Bakery 
Finds Slicer Cuts 
Waste in Bread 


@ By Sgt. Emil J. Blacky, 
U. S. M. C. 


The importance of fresh, carefully- 
prepared bread as an aid in building the 
resistance and strength needed to face 
the hardships of war is fully recognized 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. At the 
Base Bakery which supplies Marine 
camps and air units in the entire San 
Diego, Cal., area 12,000 loaves of bread 
are turned out daily from ovens which 
are never allowed to cool. Experienced 
Marine bakers produce 18,000 lbs of 
bread every 24 hours for consumption 
by men undergoing intensive training. 

The present bakery has a far greater 
capacity than the small, simple one 
which was opened in the 1920's. Dur- 
ing peace time the production of 
bread caused no serious problem, and 
the bakery also turned out pies and 
other pastries. But with the advent of 
World War II it became necessary to 
concentrate only on bread to meet the 
ever-growing demands placed on_ the 
bakery by the increasing influx of Mar- 
ines. 

Thirty Marine bakers work day and 
night to maintain the steady flow of 
bread through the chain of machines and 
processes from the time it first is made 
into dough until it is loaded onto trucks. 

Flour, yeast, milk and water are 
stirred into dough in a huge mixer, then 
put into a fermentation room where it 
remains for one and one-half hours at a 
temperature of 80°. A divider cuts the 
dough before it is sent into a rounder 
for shaping. After the dough is shaped 
it is sent into the overhead proofer 
where it remains about 15 minutes. Then 
it is put through the molder, panned and 
sent to the proof box for 35 to 50 min- 
utes before being put into an oven, 
where it is baked about 45 minutes. 

After the bread has been allowed to 
cool, it is sliced and wrapped. The slic- 
er pays for itself in bread saved. Should 
the bread be sliced by hand, explains 
Master Technical Sergeant Peter P. 
Wrobel, NCO in charge of the base 
bakery, the man would be prone to cut 
larger pieces which would create greater 
waste when left uneaten on plates. 
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NEW FORMULAS PRESENTED TO 
MINNEAPOLIS GROUP MEETING 
A series of formulas that require less 

sugar, eggs and shortening were pre- 

sented to the Associated Bakers of 

Minneapolis at a recent meeting of the 

organization. The speaker was Adrian 

J. Vander Voort, head of the baking 

school at Dunwoody Institute, and tech- 

nical editor of THe Amertcan Baker. 

Questions on the final filing of ceiling 

prices on sweet goods also were con- 

sidered. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT FIRM PROFIT OFF 

MonTreaL, Que.—Viau, Ltd., biscuit 
manufacturer, Montreal, Que., reports a 
net profit for the year 1942 of $95,944 
equal to $1.08 on the common stock as 
compared with $98,100 equal to $1.13 in 
the preceding year. Operating profits 
were $317,144, an increase of $56,655. In- 





come taxes amounted to $173,828 - as. 


against $58,259. The president reported 
that a bank loan had been eliminated. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO” 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merch 
Lamar, Colo. St. eh Mo. 











Minncapolis — 
KansasCity, Kan. 0 
‘WAS agagawagears 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, mo. 
Our 94th year 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSate ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A 


P. O. Box 646 














DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


——— 
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Two Score Years of Fine Milling 


Have Won for American Eagle” a very 


Also for Economy 
u i 
THE ADMIRAL’ High Place in the Confidence of Scores 


of American Bakers 


Se H-D-Lee Flour 
CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina «~~ Kansas 





Trade-Mark Registered 
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GOLDEN 








LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 

















Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 


in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO es U. Ss. A. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, III. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 

















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


~ id 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MONT. 


MINOT, N. D. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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EXPLAINS NEW PRIORITY RATING 


* *« * 


*x * 


American Bakers Association Discusses Features 


On orders calling for delivery of 
“maintenance,” “repair,” or “operating 
supplies” after March 31 bakers can 
automatically obtain an AA-1 or A-10 
priority by properly endorsing the con- 
tract or order, the American Bakers 
Association points out. The AA-1 rat- 
ing is for maintenance, repair, or operat- 
ing supplies for use in “production, 
processing, packaging, preservation and 
storage” of bakery products. The A-10 
rating is for maintenance, repair, or 
operating supplies for other purposes, 
such as distribution. (WPB Controlled 
Materials Plan Regulation 5.) 

The following endorsement placed on 
a purchase order (with a mention of 
the applicable priority rating) will give 
you an automatic priority for mainte- 
nance, repair or operating supplies, either 
AA-1 or A-10 as the case may be. (Cer- 
tain alternative forms of endorsement 
are provided in CMP Regulation 5, and 
may be used instead if desired.) This 
endorsement must be signed manually 
(unless a facsimile signature is used in 
accordance with Priorities Regulation 
No. 7). 

“The undersigned purchaser certifies, 
subject to the penalties of Section 35(a) 
of the United States Criminal Code, to 
the seller and to the War Production 
Board, that, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, the undersigned is authorized 
under applicable War Production Board 
regulations or orders to place this deliv- 
ery order, to receive the item(s) ordered 
for the purpose for which ordered, and 
to use any preference rating or allot- 
ment number or symbol which the under- 
signed has placed on this order.” 

“Maintenance,” “repair,” and “operat- 
ing supples’ are defined as follows 
in CMP Regulation 5: 

“(1) ‘Maintenance’ means the mini- 
mum upkeep necessary to continue a 
facility in sound working condition, and 
‘repair’ means the restoration of a fa- 
cility to sound working condition when 
the same has been rendered unsafe or 
unfit for service by wear and tear, dam- 
age, failure of parts or the like: Provid- 
ed, That neither maintenance nor repair 
shall include the improvement of any 
plant, facility or equipment, by replac- 
ing material which is still usable, with 
material of a better kind, quality or de- 
sign, except as provided in paragraph 
(b) (3) of this regulation. 

“(2) ‘Operating supplies’ means any 
materials or products which are nor- 
mally carried by a person as operating 
supplies according to established ac- 
counting practice and are not included 
in his finished product, except that ma- 
terials included in such product which 
are normally chargeable to operating 
expense may be treated as operating 
supplies. The term shall also include 
such items as hand tools, customarily 
purchased by the particular employer 
for sale to his employees for use only 
in his business, in those cases where 
they would constitute operating supplies 
under established accounting practice 
if issued to employees without charge. 
The term shall not include any of the 
items specified in List A attached. 

“(3) In addition, there may be included 
as maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies, minor items of productive cap- 





ital equipment and minor capital addi- 
tions or replacements not exceeding $500 
(excluding cost of labor): Provided, 
That no capital equipment, addition or 
replacement aggregating more than 500 
in cost shall be subdivided for the pur- 
pose of coming within this definition, 
and, provided further, that the acquisi- 
tion and use of materials for construction 
shall be subject to the provisions of 
Conservation Order L-41l, as amended 
from time to time.” 

Expressly excluded from “operating 
supplies,” because they are on the “List 
A” mentioned in the definition, are fab- 
ricated shipping or delivery containers; 
printed matter and stationary; paper, 
paperboard and products manufactured 
therefrom (wrappers and boxes); mold- 
ed pulp products; fuel or electric power; 
office machinery or office equipment, and 
clothing except certain “safety” cloth- 
ing. 

Quantity restrictions are provided. 
Under them, a baker is prohibited from 
using the priority rating assigned by 
this regulation to obtain “maintenance, 
repair or operating supplies during any 
calendar quarter in an aggregate amount 
exceeding one fourth of his aggregate 
expenditure for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies during the calendar 
year 1942 (or his fiscal year ending 
nearest to Dec. 31, 1942).” Bakers hav- 
ing several plants, which maintain se)- 
arate records of maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, must treat each plant 
separately for purposes of the quantity 
restriction. Bakers who think this re- 
striction too harsh in their cases may ap- 
peal by writing to the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., Ref: CMP 
Reg. No. 5. Supplies purchased without 
the use of the priority assigned by 
this regulation need not be counted as 
a part of the “quantity” you are per- 
mitted to purchase. Of course, Priorities 
Regulation No. 1 still is in effect, and 
no baker can accept “supplies” if ac- 
ceptance thereof would increase his in- 
ventory above a “practicable working 
minimum.” 

Records must be maintained and ke}t, 
for a period of not less than two years, 
of all “supplies” obtained under the pro- 
visions of this regulation. 

“Supplies” obtained by the use of 
these priorities may not be used for a 
purpose which has a lower priority or no 
priority. 

In effect, WPB Preference Order P- 
100 is, for purposes of obtaining priori- 
ties, superseded by CMP Regulation 5 
where the material is to be delivered 
after March 31, 1943. However, all other 
orders of the War Production Board 
(including orders in the “E,” “L” and 
“M” series) remain in effect. 

Bakers unable to obtain supplies 
through use of the ratings assigned }) 
this regulation may file Form PD-1\ 
for a special individual priority. 
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WINS QUALITY BAKERS AWARD 

Reapinc, Pa.—For the second time in 
three years, Maier’s Bakery, of Reading, 
was awarded the Quality Bakers of 


‘America trophy for baking the best loaf 


of bread in the past year in competi- 
tion with 80 bakeries of the nation. 
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He’s already known to 
' * many bakers throughout 
“ie «the country but there are 
many more who would find him 

a real “friend”. 

He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 

We draw on wheat from the 

\ great Northwest wheat growing 
area, mill it carefully and then 
speedily send “Big Jo” out to 
help you do a real production 
job. Just send us a “wire,” we'll 

do the rest. 


Big Jo 
Fancy short patent 


sett THE 
toh on BIG JO 
rower FLOUR MILLS 


Strong, fancy clear 
Wabasha, Minnesota 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 
flours and some like another. They are dif- 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 
wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 
The Baker Has the Last Word 
* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | Ss" "sro" 

. s+. exceptional flours 
made only from 


: selected hard 
is mu : spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 



































WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ° 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


M f: Kiln-Dried 
EVANS MILLING CO. “Witte coRN PRopvcTs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Soybean Facts 


A comprehensive summary of all 
phases of soybean production processing 
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and derived products is included in a 
new two-part publication of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, recently is- 
sued. Entitled “The Chemistry and 
Technology of the Soybean and Its De- 
rived Products,” the publication is the 
work of Klare S. Markley and Warrén 
H. Goss. The first portion of the publi- 
cation, Part I, deals with chemical com- 
position and properties of the soybean 
and its products. Part II covers the 
processing of soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts, illustrating and describing the vari- 
ous methods of producing soybean prod- 
ucts. The publication comes from the 


FOR 


Northern Regional Research Laboratory 
at Peoria, Ill., and may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 


Chemists’ Co-operation 


The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers has sent to its membership a 
copy of the address by the president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, J. M. Doty, Merck & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., before the annual 
meeting on March 8, 1943. This address 
explains the relationship of the organiza- 





ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 





OPVICTORY 
BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 

















USE 


NATIONAL ENRICHED YEAST 
-Accurate . Gasy to use + ‘Dependable 


President 
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tions with respect to exchange in speak- 
ers and lists some of the questions which 
each group has put to the other in an 
effort to solve the baffling problems of 
the baking industry on a scientific basis, 
At the same time, the members received 
a list of the new officers, executive com- 
mittee and committee chairmen for the 
year 1943-44. A copy of both of these 
releases will be sent interested persons 
on request, if a stamped addressed en- 
velope is sent to the secretary, Victor 
E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago, 


Electric Equipment 
Conservation 


“Wartime Conservation,” a %t\-page 


booklet just published, contains recom- 
mendations by engineers of Westinvhouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co. for selecting, ap) lying 
and using electrical equipment so «s to 
achieve the best possible output wi'!!) the 
greatest saving in critical materials. The 
book covers up-rating of motors, thermal 
temperature loading of transformers, in- 
dustrial network systems, line equi;ment 
and materials; and gives tips on saving 
and salvaging materials. 

In addition to pointing out ways of 
saving vital materials in new equi}ment 
purchased, the booklet gives maiiy ex- 
amples of how existing equipment can 
be made to give better service and creat- 
er output by up-rating or rebuilding 
with more efficient materials than orig- 
inally used. 

All recommendations in this new book 
are in line with policies suggested by 
the WPB for the, conservation of critical 
materials. It 
B-3206. 


is described as_ bookle? 


Bulletin on Hard Facing 

A bulletin, descriptive of their hard 
facing material, “No-Wear,” has been 
issued by the Callite Tungsten Corp. 


i Aa lle 





This bulletin No. 153 describes the ad- 
vantages and physical characteristi:s of 
“No-Wear,” for hard facing. Me’ hods 
of application and typical uses fo: this 
material are also detailed. 


Ingredient Booklet 


A booklet describing the use of a num- 
ber of bakery product ingredients has 
been issued by the Brolite Co., Chicago 
entitled “Valuable Ingredients for Bak- 
ers.” In its pages are listed the vari- 
ous classifications of bakery products— 
bread, cake, ete—and under each the 
Brolite ingredients that fit the products 
and how they are used. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO TRY BAKING 


WITH KING MIDAS FLOUR 


O SELL a customer once is something. 

But to keep him coming back for more is 
what really counts! Repeat sales don’t just 
happen either. They come as a result of con- 
sistent customer satisfaction with your prod- 
ucts. That’s why you will stay with King 
Midas flour once you start using it. You will 
find that the kind of bread you bake with 
King Midas Flour keeps customers coming 
back for more. You'll find that King Midas 
Flour works the same in your shop day after 
day. You will find it always dependable and 
uniform in the way it takes up liquids, in the 
strength of the dough it produces, in fermen- 


KING MIDAS 


tation tolerance. Yes—and you will find it al- 
ways the same in the way it helps you bake 
loaves with a full-bloom, even grain, and rich, 
creamy color. That’s why customers will come 
back—and keep coming back to your shop. 
They can taste the difference in the bread you 
bake with King Midas—and you can count 
them as steady customers from the first loaf 
they buy. 

If it’s steady customers you want—we in- 
vite you to try King Midas Flour in your shop 
real soon. Discover for yourself easier, better 
baking with King Midas that keeps customers 
coming back for more. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


NG MIDAS FLOUR 


“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” a 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MANY OUTSTANDING 
MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 


serve their specialized requirements. 


x 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DOING A TOP JOB 
FOR MODERN MILLERS! 


HAMMOND High Grade Paper 
and Paper Bags available in these 
Grades: 


“LUSTRO"”—No. 1 Rope—White 
Enameled, Blue Lined. Maxi- 
mum strength and pliability. 

“SECURPAC”"—Special Quality 
—White Enameled, Blue Lined. 
Our most popular grade. 

“CELUPAC”—Embossed White 
Kraft. Quality—at low cost. 

“DUPLEX”—Double Wall White 
Supercalendered—Blue Lined. 
Extra fine appearance. 


Clear—Sharp—Multi-Color Gloss 
Printing. Your inquiries invited. 


MEET YOUR TOUGHEST 
SERVICE NEEDS 


OVERSEAS BAGS 


Hammond Multi-wall export 
Shipping Sacks meet all Army 
and Navy Specifications. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . . is fully air con- 


for 
Full 


laboratory control plus Dakota 


ditioned and_ controlled 


humidity and temperature. 


hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 








MILLER 


CHOCOLATE 


Pie—National Asset 


R 





rom 


Sugar Report of Lamborn & Co. 


The word “pie” carries with it the 
connotation of something so delightful 
and delectable to the palate that the 
majority of people overlook its impor- 
tance as (1) a valuable energy-giving 
food; (2) the importance of pie in the 
balanced diet; (3) the importance of the 
pie industry in our national economy; 
and (4) the importance of the pie in- 
dustry to the agriculturists of the na- 
tion. 

Let us, for the moment, forget com- 
pletely the palate. Let us even forget 
the importance to the home front of the 
morale-building qualities of pie (can 
anyone contemplate life without pie?) 
and consider the importance of this great 
industry in our economic life. First 
and foremost, it should be remembered 
that we, in the United States, have great 
orchards. ‘There must be many outlets 
for the fruits of those orchards. The 
farmer is dependent in part upon these 
orchards. Established orchards require 
comparatively little care and relatively, 
as compared with new annual crops, 
little labor. The orchard industry is so 
immense and varied that it must have 
the widest possible outlet for its prod- 
ucts. 

Over a period of many years the pie 
industry has taken a large amount of 
these products from the farmer. This 
is an outlet for the farmer that must be 
maintained, This is all the more im- 
portant at a time when we must con- 
serve, by one means or another, all of 
the food available. 

To illustrate, it is estimated that the 
pie industry purchases yearly approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bus of apples, 32,000,000 
Ibs of cherries, over 5,000,000 lbs of 
raisins, 7,000,000 lbs of strawberries, 
etc. Take away from the farmer that 
important outlet and you have hurt not 
alone the farmer but a public that is 
facing a food crisis in this country. 

In addition, the pie industry purchases 
approximately 1,000,000 bbls of flour 
per annum, over 100,000,000 Ibs of short- 
ening, 11,000,000 lbs of milk powder, 
27,000,000 lbs of eggs, etc., etc. Does 
this not conclusively prove that the 
wholesale pie baker is a most important 
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PIE 


part of the agricultural cycle in that he 
uses vast quantities of fruits, providing 
an outlet for these crops at maturity, 
without which there would be entuiled 
the loss by growers of much _ tonnage 
because of the shortness of the harvest 
season; and, in addition, consumes large 
amounts of other farm products. 
Approximately 40% of all pies pro- 
duced are apple. Apples are known to 
be extremely valuable for maintaining 
the alkalinity of body fluid. 
tain vitamin C, and the 
cium and i 


They con- 
minerals cal- 
iron. Lemon pie contains 
vitamins A, B and also the precious 
vitamin C as well as minerals, calcium, 
iron, alkaline salts, fruit sugar and fruit 
acids. Cream pies contain high quality 
proteins supplied by milk and eggs, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron and every one 
of the vitamins. Much 
along the same lines about all 
varieties of pies. 

We believe every effort should be made 
by all government officials, and by the 
public as well, to give all support to 
this important food industry. We fur- 


may be said 


other 


ther believe that ample sugar should be 
provided to maintain this industry to 
the fullest capacity. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NO BIG ILLINOIS MEETING 

Cuicaogo, Inn.—The board of directors 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois have 
decided they will not hold a large state 
convention this year, because of existing 
conditions. It may be decided later to 
hold a state-wide meeting, or a series 
If such 
action is finally decided upon, an an- 
nouncement will be issued. 


of smaller regional meetings. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW POLICY FOR KOSER’S BAKERY 

Watertown, Wis.—Koser’s Bakery, 
111 South Second Street, has discon- 
tinued house-to-house delivery anc its 
wholesale bakery business in the city, «nd 
instead is making one delivery a ‘\y. 
Placed into effect March 8, the new reg- 
ulation is the result of wartime restric- 
tions, store officials said, To date the 
firm has lost 20 men to the armed forces 
and war industries, including replace- 
ments. 

“Under our new policy we shall do all 
our baking during the day which will 4s- 
sure our customers oven fresh goods 
through the day,” the bakery informed 
the public. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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bord ory ving 
“Labor ine Bd 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


. . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, - Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagecer Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





















— 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 






We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Binaesots 





















Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
RAPIDS, MICH. 

















No National Plan 
for Concentration 
of Industry—WPB 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Published reports 
that the War Production Board is pro- 
ceeding upon a nation-wide plan for con- 
centration of industry have been denied 
by Chairman Donald M. Nelson. 

“The War Production Board has made 
a continuous study of concentration since 
its inception. The one inescapable con- 
clusion from that study is that no for- 
mula or general plan for the concentra- 
tion of a great number of industries is 
possible,” he added. 

“Each industry poses a_ particular 
problem, which is, in turn, closely related 
to other industries and other problems. 
If it were possible to fence off a par- 
ticular industry and close our eyes to 
the effects upon other 
degree of concentration would be pos- 
sible without undue difficulty.” 

Mr. Nelson said a new committee may 
be appointed to make a fresh start on 
concentration studies, to determine finally 
whether under present circumstances 
concentration is feasible or desirable— 
and, if so, in what industries. 

“If we appear to be making haste 
slowly in this important field,” he said, 
“it is because we do not want to dis- 
rupt the pattern of American industry 
without gaining corresponding benefits. 
We must be sure that the savings de- 
rived are important enough to offset 
the damage to individuals and businesses. 
When we can see that balance achieved 
in a particular field, concentration will 


industries, a 


result.” 
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OPA ANNOUNCES FORMULA 
IN PRICING NEW PRODUCT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A simple formula 
by which manufacturers of new processed 
food commodities can determine their 
maximum prices without having to ap- 
ply to the national office of the Office 
of Price Administration in Washington 
has been announced. The action is part 
of OPA’s over-all program of simplifi- 
cation of regulations. 

The new formula provides that the 
processor first determine the direct cost 
of the product he is pricing and then mul- 
tiply this figure by a percentage markup 
calculated through dividing the maximum 
price of his most closely comparable 
commodity by his direct cost of that 
product. The result is his maximum 
price for his new commodity. 





The processor calculates his direct cost 
under the formula by adding together 
his direct labor costs at Oct. 3, 
1942, rates—or, if the War 
Labor Board has those 
rates, at the rates as adjusted—and the 
costs of ingredients and packaging ma- 
terials at the maximum prices estab- 
lished for those by OPA. Where OPA 
has set no maximums the _ processor 


wage 
adjusted 


uses current market prices. 

The action was taken through Order 
No. 375 under Section 1499.3(b) of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, ef- 
fective April 10. 
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SPICE TRADE MEETING 

New York, N. Y.—The 

Spice Trade Association will hold its 

thirty-seventh annual meeting at the Hotel 

Astor, May 11-12, details of the program 
to be announced later. 


American 
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More loaves 
to the Barrel 


Better Bread” 


baking mishaps. 


COMBINEDS™> 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 
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‘Its Better Hour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


Inexpensive quality insurance against 
Strong, uniform, de- 


pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 


who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


OPERATING 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 











Duluth Reliable 


Duluth, Minnesota 


ee 2 | > ~ Te - 
‘The Phoice ; of the Roo Hard Wheats 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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We invite you to bake this 
flour straight For a fine-Alavored 
and textured, well-crusted loaf. 


— TOPPER 


TOPPER 








The American wheat grower, 
miller and baker have one of 
the nation’s most important 
wartime jobs. 


“Now — altogether.” 
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We invite you, if you like, 
to bake it in a blend, either 
to flavor a rougher flour or to 

ai ai 
carry a less costly stuffer 


flour. 


Real Flour Economy 
Never Means Merely 
Paying the Lowest Price 





Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 





—TOPPER 


We confidently invite you to 
bake it if you are not fully 
satisfied with the merit and 
economy of your present flour 
or if you want to build your 
trade through a better loaf. 


—TOPPER 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Bad Boys 
Are on the Spot 








IN DEMOCRATIC countries, police de- 
partments nab “‘bad actors” and keep 
them out of circulation. In food process- 
ing, we also encounter “‘bad actors” — 
elements and conditions that rob prod- 
ucts of freshness, turn them rancid, de- 
stroy their flavor. But food technologists 
are already on their trail. They know, 
for example, that they must protect 
food products from irradiation by light 

..exclude oxygen or excessive humid- 
ity... guard against insect infestation. 


BAKERY 
KEEP 


TT 




















mul 














Recent research shows that copper and 
iron, even in minute traces, are “‘bad 
actors.” In the manufacture of shorten- 
ing, they are eliminated to increase ran- 
cidity resistance of fats and oils. They 
affect stability of dairy, bakery, and 
meat products—and practically any 
food that contains the slightest traces 
of fats or volatile flavors easily oxidized. 
Yes, they even affect the stability of 
certain vitamins— Vitamin ‘‘C,” for ex- 
ample, and some of the “‘B”’ group. 


( 
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We have reduced the copper and iron in 
Diamond Crystal Salt until today they 
represent less than 1 part per million. 
Salt products in general, however, may 
contain significant amounts of both 
copper and iron. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

Why not check up on the salt you are 
now using? And if you would like our 
help in keeping the “‘bad actors,” copper 
and iron, down to a minimum in your 
plant, drop a note to our Director of 


Technical Service, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-5, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED Cco., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 


IMITATION 






















Produces Delicious Tasting 


Cakes and Icings 


Sotedng the Weds We tent 





RAIL CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEES CHOSEN 


Fifteen Regional Chairmen Selected to 
Comprise General Group to Effect 
Savings in Transportation 


Cuicaco, Ir1t.—Organization of a na- 
tional committee of 21 members, an ex- 
ecutive committee of eight members and 
creation of 15 regions has been an- 
nounced by the grain and grain products 
transportation conservation committee, 
recently formed under the auspices of 
the Office of Defense Transportation and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
effect, through self-regulation, an ex- 
tensive streamlining of transportation 
requirements of the grain, milling and 
feed manufacturing industries. 

According to C. A. Lahey, Quaker 
Oats Co., chairman of the general com- 
mittee, it will be the duty of the head 
of each of the 15 regional districts to 
appoint as members of district commit- 
tees, in addition to representatives of the 
grain and allied industries, others active 
in transportation whose judgment may 
contribute to the program. 

Following are the chairmen of the 15 
regional committees: 


Region 1: W. E. Maloney, traffic man- 
ager, Buffalo Corn Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Region 2: Freeman Bradford, traffic man- 
ager, Indianapolis Board of Trade, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Region 3: J. B. McGinnis, traffic manager, 
Q. O. Chemical Co., Memphis, Tenn, 

Region 4: J. S. Brown, manager transpor- 
tation department, Board of Trade, Chicago. 

Region 5: W. V. Wheat, traffic manager, 
Peoria Board of Trade, Peoria, Ill. 

Region 6: A. T. Sindel, traffic manager, 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Region 7: F. B. Townsend, 
ager, Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
neapolis, Minn. 

Region 8: J. A. Kuhn, traffic manager, 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, Neb. 

Region 9: W. R. Scott, traffic manager, 
Kansas City Board of Trade, 

0. 


traffic man- 
Min- 


Kansas Cit}, 


Mo. 
Region 10: D. L. Mullen, traffic manager, 
Wichita Board of Trade, Wichita, Kansas. 


Region 11: Paul T. Jackson, secretary, 
Oklahoma Millers Association, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 

Region 12: Frank A. Leffingwell, secre- 
tary, Texas and Southwestern Industrial 


Traffic Leagues, Dallas, Texas. 

Region 13: George Work, traffic manager, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Region 14: R. D. Lytle (chairman), traf- 
fic manager, North Pacific Millers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, and F. S. Clay (vice 
chairman), secretary-manager, Portland 
Traffic Association, Portland, Oregon. 

Region 15: C. G. White, secretary-traffic 
manager, Los Angeles Grain Exchange, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The executive committee is comprised of 
Mr. Lahey as chairman and Messrs. Town- 
send, Wheat, Sindell, Bradford, Brown, Ma- 
loney and Fred S. Keiser, of the ODT, as 
ex-officio member. This committee will 
meet on call of the chairman. 


The general committee of 21 will meet 
regularly on the second Tuesday of each 
month. 
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ALABAMA ENRICHMENT LAW 
WINNING ADDED SUPPORT 


BirMINGHAM, 





Ava.—Bakers are lend- 
ing their support to a bill introduced in 
the Alabama legislature and sponsored 
by the Alabama State Nutritional Coun- 
cil requiring all bread, flour, bolted corn 
meal and grits sold or manufactured in 
the state to be enriched. South Carolina 
and Louisiana have already passed laws 
covering enrichment of flour and white 
South Carolina also has a 
law effective July 1 which requires the 
enrichment of degerminated corn meal 
and grits. 

Supporters of the Alabama bill feel 
that degerminated corn meal and grits 
should be covered by the enrichment pro- 
gram because these foods are so widely 
used in this section. The enrichment of 
whole corn meal will not be required 
where the germ has not been removed. 
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UALITY CAKE 


HELP MAKE 


UANTITY SAL 


It takes quality flour to produce cakes that sell 
faster . . . repeat better. 
and more bakers depend on Henkel’s Cake 


Flours—always uniform . . 


. . . and with better keeping quality. 


That’s why more 


of finer texture 











The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 
Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 WN. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


economical, dependable 











(CONCENTRATED ) 


Yo pint #242 MAKES 1 GALLON 
by FINER TASTING THAN VAN/LLA 
y, EXTRACT OR YOUR MONEY BACK SX 


ENDORSED by CULINARY EXPERTS 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








doubles 
throwbacks 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 









“CITATION « AWARD” 


For BAKERIES 
that “wipe out’”’ 

excess dusting flour 

schedule delays 


WIN DISTINCTION WITH 


PANIPLUS 
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A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 
has not worked 


so well. 





WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS DAILY 





FLOUR 
‘MILLS 
COMPANY 














WHE 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 








We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the’*Best*Rye*Flour’” 
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‘SUNNY 
KANSAS" 


PROTESTS NEWS CURB 
AT FOOD CONFERENCE 


To bar the press from the United 
Nations Food Conference at Hot Springs, 
Va., next month is not only an abridge- 
ment of freedom of the press; it is a 
breach of faith with the American peo- 
ple, according to Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 

“There has been altogether too much 
mystery surrounding the food supply 
problem,” Mr. Willis said. “On a matter 
affecting the American people as directly 
and vitally as food, we should insist on 
‘open covenants openly arrived at.’ The 
presence of the accredited press at the 
working sessions of this conference is a 
minimum of protection which the govern- 
ment owes the American people. Mys- 
tery leads to doubt, and doubt leads 
to fears and hoarding. 

“America produced more food in 1942 
than any nation at any time in the his- 
tory of the world. From this huge store, 
the needs of the armed forces come first. 
Next in order of priority comes the civil- 
ian population of America. Under ra- 
tioning, a fairly accurate estimate of 
these needs can be arrived at. America’s 
primary job is to serve as the arsenal 
of democracy. We cannot do this big 
job unless we protect the minimum nu- 
tritional standards necessary to preserve 
the health and strength of the nation. 

“After the requirements of the mili- 
tary and civilian population have been 
met, the surplus could then be- made 
available for allocation to our Allies and 
for other strategic purposes,” Mr. Willis 
said. 
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EXECUTIVES WILL SPEAK 
AT ARMY FOOD MEETING 


Cuicaco, Int, — Top Quartermaster 
Corps food procurement officers and the 
nation’s leading food executives will 
speak at a meeting on May 20, in the 
Drake Hotel, sponsored by the Grocery 
Manufacturers Sales Executives. 

Quartermaster General E. B. Gregory 
will deliver the key Army talk in a 
discussion of the buying policies of the 
Quartermaster Corps. Clarence Francis, 
president General Foods, will summarize 
the food picture as it pertains to manu- 
facturing, distribution, civilian and war 
factors. Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association, will 
open the event at the noon luncheon, 
speaking on the attitude and part food 
manufacturers are playing in the war 
effort. Edward A. O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
will talk on the farm situation and sup- 
plying the army. Brigadier General C. 
A. Hardigg and Colonel R. H. McKenzie 
will outline the operations of the Quar- 
termaster Marketing Center which is in 
charge of purchases of all perishable 
products by the army. 

Attendance will be limited to only 500 
guests. Reservations are accepted in 
the order received, and can now be 
made only through J. P. Canepa, 312 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago. 
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SUGAR ZONES REVISED 
Wasuineton, D. C.—An amendment 
to the sugar zoning regulations by the 


Office of Price Administration creates a 


new zone in New York state, known as 
Zone 2A, into which both Philadelphia 
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and New York refiners may ship sugar, 
An important effect of the amendment 
will be to adjust sugar stocks held in 
Philadelphia and New York. Stocks at 
Philadelphia are higher, in relation to 
demand, than at New York. 

The newly created Zone 2A is that part 
of New York state west of a line drawn 
from Oswego, through Fulton, Syracuse, 
Cortland and Binghamton and includes 
these cities. Previously, this area was 
included in Zone 2 and was supplied by 
the New York refiners. 

Two additional changes in the zoning 
regulation are effected by the amend- 
ment. New Orleans refiners may now 
ship confectioners’ sugar in bulk to east- 
ern Tennessee and eastern Kentucky 
and to Bristol on the Virginia-Tennessee 
borderline. The unsold portion of plan- 
tation granulated sugar and Louisiana 
crystals made from the 1942-43 Lonis- 
iana sugar cane crop by the sulfitation 
process are now permitted to be shipped 
outside of Zone 8. 

The foregoing provisions are con- 
tained in Amendment 2 to the Fourth 
Revised Zoning Order, effective March 
24, 1943. 
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PHILADELPHIA TO CODE 
BREAD AS STALES CHECK 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Peter J. Carroll, 
area supervisor for the Food Distrilu- 
tion Administration, has announced that 
the date of the day on which a loaf of 
bread is baked will appear on_ the 
wrapper of each loaf distributed by 
Philadelphia bakeries in the future. Mr. 
Carroll explained in making the announce- 
ment that the purpose of the identifica- 
tion is to facilitate enforcement of the 
government order prohibiting consiygn- 
ment sales. 





The presence of day-old bread on a 
bakery truck now will constitute prima 
facie evidence of a violation of the or- 
der, Mr. Carroll added, cautioning that 
“use of warnings as an_ enforcement 
measure has ended and we now are pre- 
pared to take legal action to eliminate 
wasteful distribution methods.” 

“The ban on consignment sales,” he 
declared, “is a wartime measure aimed 
at conservirig manpower and vital food- 
stuffs.” Mr. Carroll praised the action 
of the Philadelphia bakeries in volun- 
tarily agreeing to the new baking date 
identification system. Up to now, he 
said, enforcement of the ban on con- 
signment sales has been a difficult task. 
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ENGINEERS’ FUNCTIONS IN WAR 

The operations of the American 5o- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers under war- 
time conditions was the subject of the 
address of the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
before the twentieth annual meeting of 
the society, March 8. The four-pge 
report which covers some of the detuils 
of operation, a list of the names of six 
of the members of the society who were 
lost by death during the year concluded, 
a brief report of the membership stand- 
ing, an explanation of the rationing of 
rooms and dinner tickets at the meet- 
ing, and a reference to the many mem- 
bers of the society in the service all are 
included. 

A copy of the report is available on 
request to Secretary Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, if 2 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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A large percentage of our production of “Polar 


Bear Flour’ goes to Bakers who have preferred it 
for many years—who buy it from experienced 
choice rather than on experimental price. So long 
as we hold these customers’ favor, we know we 


are entitled to ask other bakers’ consideration. 


For Satisfactory and Economical Baking 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ive Snes COMPANY 
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Canadian 





CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


* Manager Canadian Branch 


Lumsden Building Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 











Canadian Prices of 
Rye Advance; Flour 
Price Squeezed 


Toronto, Onr.—Since the ceiling on 
Canadian rye was lifted, prices have in- 
creased over 10c bu. This would normal- 
ly mean an advance of 60c bbl in rye 
flour, but no increase is allowed in the 
finished product as the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has ruled that the 
Millers, 
therefore, are faced with taking a loss 
on rye flour and if the board does not 
take some steps to remedy the situation, 
production is likely to stop altogether. 
Bakers, who do not want to be deprived 
of their rye bread trade, are preparing 
a brief for presentation to Ottawa. 


ceiling must be maintained. 
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SPRING FIELD WORK SLOW 
IN WESTERN PROVINCES 


Winnirec, Man.—Spring field work 
and seeding operations extended over 





wider areas of western Canada last 
week, but progress was rather slow. 
Harvesting of the 1942 crop in parts 
of Alberta held up spring work in that 
province, while in some other sections 
of the three prairie provinces land was 
still too wet. Moisture conditions gen- 
erally are satisfactory, although high 
winds swept dust over a large section of 
southern Manitoba early in the week. 

It is estimated that more than 15% 
of the Manitoba wheat crop has been 
planted, but progress is much slower in 
the other two provinces, although in the 
southern part of Alberta as much as 
20% of the wheat acreage has been sown. 

The Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway reports indicated that 
the wheat acreage reduction would vary 
from 5% to 15%. The Dominion gov- 
ernment had requested a decrease of 18% 
for the three prairie provinces. The 
farm labor situation is still serious. 

There was little or no rain last week, 
but the weather was generally cool and 
temperatures dropped below freezing at 
night. War weather will speed up 
work on the land. 
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RICE WEEVIL APPEARS 

Winnirvec, Man.—The rice weevil, 
common in the United States, has made 
its appearance in the three prairie prov- 
inces of Canada for the first time. So 
far the infestation is confined to about 
five points in the corn area of southern 
Manitoba. Strict measures have been 
taken in an endeavor to prevent the 
pest from spreading to other areas. 
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WESTERN GRAIN REFINANCING 
Winnirec, Man.—The Western Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., are proposing 
to cancel the existing interest arrears 
of $24 per $100 bond by giving bond- 
holders $4 in Canadian funds on July 2, 
1943 (after payment of the current semi- 
annual interest coupon of $3, U. S. funds 
option, on the same date) and exchang- 








ing each $100 of series “A” 6%, three- 
way pay, bonds into $120 of a new ser- 
ies “B” 5%, first mortgage*® bond, pay- 


able in Canadian funds only. Bond- 
holders are asked to attend a meeting 
in Winnipeg on June 15 to consider a 
resolution to this effect. Since July 2, 
1941, the company has been paying a 3% 
semi-annual coupon. 
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POISONING BY FAT SUBSTITUTE 

Lonpon, Ena.—A report of poisoning 
by triorthocresyl phosphate is given in 
a recent issue of the Lancet, an English 
medical journal. This substance is used 
in a fat substitute. It appears that 
some of the workpeople in a factory in 
Munster, in Germany, took some of the 
fat substitute home and used it to fry 
potato pancakes. They developed seri- 
ous symptoms of nausea, vomiting, ab- 
dominal cramps and diarrhoea, followed 
in 10 days by rapidly increasing weak- 
ness of the feet, legs and arms. There 
was progressive atrophy of the muscles, 
which showed the reaction of degenera- 
tion. As a result of this outbreak a 
warning has been issued to factory med- 
ical officers in Germany, who are in- 
structed to prevent recurrences by edu- 
cation and propaganda. 
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WINNIPEG, Man.—Local manager of 
the Winnipeg office of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co. since February, 1940, 
Ronald M. Menzies has been appointed 
manager of the company’s office at 
Goderich, Ont. Mr. Menzies took over 
his new duties on May 1. A farewell 
dinner was tendered him by members of 
the Winnipeg branch. Mr. Menzies has 
been employed by the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co. since 1917, when he 
started work in the Winnipeg office as 
ledgerkeeper. From 1920 to 1925, he was 
employed in the company’s mill labora- 
tory at St. Boniface, Man., and during 
the next seven years was elevator super- 
intendent at St. Boniface. He was a 
member of the sales department, Winni- 
peg sales division, from 1932 to 1938, and 
from 1938 to 1939 he served as local 
manager of the Ottawa branch. 





ANOTHER DRIVE FOR “CANADA LOAF” 


Toronto, ONT.—Reports from Ottawa indicate that another attempt to popularize 
the Canada Approved loaf of bread is about to be made. This has its origin with the 
rational health authorities and will be sponsored by Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion 
cerealist, a widely known advocate of the idea that Canadian bread could and should 
be improved by the retention of a greater amount of the natural vitamin content 
of the wheat berry. Dr. Newman has many supporters in this belief and has given 
a great deal of time to the study of ways and means of getting these natural vita- 
mins transferred from the grain to the loaf of bread. He and his colleagues in this 
crusade are of the opinion that wartime conditions offer an opportunity to make the 
changes in milling and baking procedure necessary to bring about the end they have 
in view. 

For the most part Canadian millers agree with Dr. Newman as to the desirability 
of improving the vitamin content of Canadian bread, but they do not believe that this 
can be brought about in a manner acceptable to the general consuming public by 
manipulation of the milling processes. They have given his theories complete trial in 
producing the Canada Approved flour, which is a feature of the government’s pro- 
gram, without being able thereby to improve satisfactorily the vitamin content of the 
resulting bread. There is some increase, but millers do not think it is enough to meet 
the needs of the case. Moreover, the bread is not as acceptable to the consumer 
at large as that to which they have been accustomed ever since Canada established 
her supremacy in the production of hard spring wheat bread flour. These millers 
would be glad to have it otherwise and to fall in with the Ottawa program to the 
fullest extent if they could honestly do so, but this program has already been found 
wanting and its weaknesses appear to be incurable. Sooner or later Canada will 
come around to the United States practice of introducing the required quantities of 
vitamins into bread through the vitamin addition. This is the easiest and most ac- 
curate way. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour millers have, in the present wartime situation 
of their industry, an opportunity to get rid of a number of longstanding undesirable 
trade practices, which are being carried along as a part of the established procedure 
when the urge to get rid of them is actually crying aloud. It should be the simplest 
sort of thing for millers, who are really at their wits end to keep up with demand for 
their products, to agree among themselves as to terms and conditions upon which they 
will continue to sell their goods in domestic markets. Bookings, discounts, prices 
and deliveries should all be brought into common alignment which would be fair to all 
and in harmony with the spirit of these war times. 

Without going into particulars, it is enough to say that things are being done in 
the Canadian flour trade now which have no relationship to any law of sound prac- 
tice or ordinary common sense. It may be years before the demand for flour, which 
today is at its peak, is again down to a level which would allow anyone to profit 
by the selling practices which are still to be found in Canada. So long as the war 
lasts and for years beyond, Canadian flour mills will be running to full capacity on 
war orders for shipment abroad. The domestic market has become secondary to the 
exporting trade. Accordingly, there is now an unusual opportunity to improve the 
state of affairs in domestic distribution of flour and to get rid of unprofitable prac- 
tices which have long been a plague to the industry. All that is now required to 
bring about such desirable changes is unity among the larger milling companies who 
have the most at stake. Probably not more than one or two of their number are 
dubious. Diplomatic reasoning by the others should be enough to accomplish the 
desired result and to put the Canadian domestic flour trade on a footing which will 
yield nothing but good results. 
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CANADA TO “WAIT AND SEE” 


Toronto, ONt.—The change by which United States flour mills are hereafter to 
pack their flour in cwts and fractions thereof has excited a certain amount of interest 
among Canadian mills, but it is not thought likely that anything of the kind will be 
attempted here. There is not the same incentive. Considerably more than half the 
present output of flour from Canadian mills is going to the British war food author- 
ities who are not inclined to make changes of that kind in their standards in the 
middle of a hectic race for supplies. Moreover, their accounting and general pro- 
cedure would not lend themselves to any such change. As for the domestic Canadian 
market the problems incidental to a change in the standards of weights and meas- 
ures for flour would be troublesome and probably not worth while. Some millers 
have discussed the matter, but there is no demand for any move of the kind at pres- 
ent. It would cost a lot of money to make over the present system of flour dis- 
tribution without any commensurate gain. Under normal peacetime conditions theré 
might be much to be said for a Canadian standard which would be uniform with that 
of the United States, but circumstances. do not at present recommend the attempt 
to have Canada fall into line. A policy of wait and see appears to be the one most 
likely to prevail for the present. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 
HITS PEAK OF ALL TIME 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian industries 
of almost every kind which have any- 
thing to sell for export are now going 
through a peak period in their exporting 
operations. No actual statistics showing 
such results are available, since publi- 
cation is prohibited as a war measure, 
but the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
has expressed the opinion that Canada 
is now the third largest of all world 
countries in the matter of commodity ex- 
ports. Mr. McKinnon, the minister, de- 
clares that the great postwar potential 
markets for Canadian goods are China, 
the Caribbean countries and South Amer- 
ica. Canadian goods already enjoy a 
reputation for quality in those markets 
which should stand the country in good 
stead when the time for peaceful trading 
arrives. As a result of war activities 
Canada has now a merchant marine which 
will be of the highest value for transport- 
ing goods in the postwar period. Of 
course, everything depends on terms and 
conditions in world trade after the war. 
A peace that is marked by freedom to 
exchange goods on the easiest possible 
terms will help a lot. 
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DEATH OF J. W. ROBSON 

Loxvoxy, Enc.—J. W. Robson, an old 
member of the London Corn Exchange, 
who represented during his 45 years in 
the London flour trade many of the lead- 
ing English flour mills, died on March 
24 at the age of 75 years. At one time 
he did business for the North Shore 
Mill Co., of Liverpool, and for many 
years represented Weaver & Co., of 
Swansea. He also handled some im- 
ported flour as a factor, doing business 
through several of the leading London 
flour importers. A short time prior to 
the war he had a stroke from which he 
never fully recovered, although after- 
ward he often used to appear on the 
Corn Exchange. 
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SIX-MASTED SCHOONER PUTS 


TO SEA AGAIN 


Lonpon, Eno.—In prewar days the 
annual grain race from* Australia was 
one of the great events of the world 
of commerce. A number of sailing ves- 
sels, mostly belonging to Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland, strove for the shortest 
time of passage from Australia to Fal- 
mouth, England. One famous ship—the 
winner for several years running—was 
battered to pieces in a storm off the 
coast of England after completing the 
Voyage in record time. 

More than 30 years ago the four- 
masted barque Hans brought a cargo 
of grain to London. After voyaging 
the world over, the ship became, as 
Tango, a fishing barge, and then, as 
Mary Dollar, a floating dance casino in 
the United States. When the United 
States authorities put an end to this 
business the vessel was sold, the inten- 


tion being to put her on the Pacific 
Coast and South African trades. On 
drydocking she was found too decrepit 
to warrant repairs. Now, however, with 
the scarcity of tonnage, this old sailing 
barque is reported to have been re- 
fitted, converted to a six-masted schoon- 
er, and renamed Marie. 

It is understood, says the P.L.A. 
Monthly, that the ship’s run is along 
the Pacific Coast between North and 
South America. 
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FLOUR ADMIXTURE LAW 
REVISED FOR HAITI BAKERS 


Effective May 1, 1943, bakers in all 
sections of Haiti will be required to 
mix 10% of domestic corn, manioc, or 
banana flour with wheat flour in the 
manufacture of bread and biscuits, ac- 
cording to Decree No. 253, published in 
Le Moniteur, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce reports. Previously 
15% of domestic flour was required to 
be mixed with wheat flour by bakers 
in the manufacture of bread and bis- 
cuits, but the regulation applied only 
to eight specified communities. 
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CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION 
STATE SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Toronto, Onr.—Rail transportation of 
grain within Canada has improved con- 
siderably since a fortnight ago. Ship- 
ments from west to east are still slow, 
but there is noticeable improvement and 
dealers in grain feel more confident as to 
the future. When navigation is open on 
the lakes this will release quite a lot 
of rail carrying capacity. The demand 
for cars is still heavy, especially where 
western feed grains are the important 
feature. Ontario and the eastern prov- 
inces are using more of this than ever 
before. 
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NEW INSECTICIDE REPORTED 

Lonpon, Enc.—Chemistry and Indus- 
try reports a new insecticide which is 
said to be effective against weevil in 
grain and rice, including the larvae and 
full-grown flour beetles, known as tri- 
bolium confusum and tribolium casta- 
neun, the spider beetle (ptinus tectus), 
the larvae of the Mediterranean flour 
moth, the meal worm, the cocoa moth 
and the bean weevil. It is described as 
an inert dust in the form of a fine white 
powder, produced by a chemical process, 
insoluble in water, nonpoisonous and 
free from any danger of silicosis. For 
pulverized products, such as flour and 
millfeed, it is not recommended. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
INTER-CITY BAKING EARNS LESS 
MonTREAL, Que.—The Inter-City Bak- 

ing Co., Ltd., in its financial statement 

for the year ending with January shows 

a net profit of $108,205 compared with 

$114,893 for the previous year. This is 

equal to $5.11 on common as against 
$5.43 for the preceding 12 months. 


British Ministry of Food to Cut 
Production of Biscuit Factories 


Lonvon, Eno.—Though there have 
been rumors that bread rationing was 
coming soon, there has not been any 
reason to anticipate this country’s being 
put on a bread rationing basis. None 
the less, a good deal has been done in 
cutting down the grinding requirements 
of wheat by millers. One of the steps 
taken was with respect to biscuits, an 
article of food of which the consump- 
tion during the early part of the war 
was much in excess of prewar consump- 
tion, especially during the air-raid pe- 
riod, when large numbers of people had 
to spend 12 hours out of 24 in air raid 
shelters. Biscuits were a ready-to-eat 
food and palatable, being particularly 
beneficial for growing children. 

The Ministry of Food has been, and 
is still, exploring all likely avenues lead- 
ing to ways and means of reducing 
wheat flour consumption, and one of the 
articles on which it has focused its at- 
tention is the biscuit. The method em- 
ployed was to place biscuits on the list 
of articles for which ration “points” had 
to be surrendered. It is now evident 
that the ministry intends to go a step 


further by cutting down the output of 
the factories. It has been announced 
that biscuit production is to be reduced 
by half and that the reduction will be 
shared equally by all manufacturers, but 
that none of the vital factories will be 
completely shut down. 

There appears to be a two-fold object 
in this, for it will not only effect econ- 
omy in the use of wheat flour but will 
release a certain number of employees 
for other war activities. The industry 
already has released more than two 
thirds of its work people, but the con- 
centration scheme which the industry has 
drawn up, and which, it is understood, 
has been approved by the government, 
will release a further 5,262 employees 
and certain additional floor space to the 
1,000,000 feet already relin- 
quished. 

The industry opposed the original con- 
centration scheme proposed by the gov- 
ernment, but was given permission to 
draw up an alternative scheme, which, 
as stated, has been approved by the 
government and of which full particulars 
will be available shortly. 


square 


tin 





Bag Shortage Acute; Argentina Plans Bulk 
Handling of Grain 


The supply of bags on hand in Argen- 
tina is estimated to fill only about half 
the usual harvest requirements. About 
106,000,000 bags were available for last 
year’s crop, and these filled 87% of re- 
quirements. Though it is too early to 
forecast the probable grain production 
for this season, crop prospects are suffi- 
ciently favorable to indicate further ag- 
gravation of the stocks and storage situa- 
tion. The present bag supply is thought 
to be adequate for moving the crop 
from the field to storage space, but some 
substitute for storing in bags must be 
found if the situation is to be alleviated. 

The system of “estiba-silo” (a make- 
shift arrangement of bagged grain form- 
ing a circular wall inside of which the 
bulk grain is stored) is planned for wide 
use on farms as well as at railroad 
stations. A cement walled underground 
type of silo is expected to be tried out 
experimentally in various points in the 
interior of the country and at some ports, 
but not on farms. 

Quotas are to be inaugurated in dis- 
tributing available bags, and under this 
plan the small farmer will get a larger 
proportion of his needs than the large 
operator, since the smaller farms do not 
have the means to build housing for bulk 
storage. The large farms, however, are 
expected to provide bulk storage for at 
least half of their crop. Construction 
of economical above-ground silos is rec- 
ommended by the ministry, for which 
the Banco de la Nacion will extend long- 
term credit at a low interest rate. 


The bag shortage, with the scarcity of 
storage space available for bulk handling 
of grain, has been a recognized problem 
for some time. Total storage space for 
all grains is estimated at 422,000,000 bus 
and of this amount only 10.6% is fitted 
for bulk storage. Most of the storage 
space is now filled, and a very small 
proportion of the total space will be 
available for the new harvest unless spe- 
cial measures are taken to shift the old 
crop grain to other storage. To that end, 
the government proposes to convert as 
many sheds and warehouses as possible 
to bulk storage and so release a quantity 
of used bags for the new crop. They 
are also reportedly providing for the 
construction of additional port storage 
facilities totaling around 24,000,000 bus 
and for the erection of 250 country ele- 
vators. 
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DURUM SUPPLIES TO BE 
CLEANED OUT IN CANADA 


Toronto, On'r.—Reports from the West 
indicate that at least one grain will 
be completely cleared out by the end of 
the current crop year. This is durum 
wheat, on which the Dominion govern- 
ment removed restrictions on its mar- 
ketings on March 29. Macaroni and 
allied products greatly in demand for 
both military and civilian use in these 
days of meat shortages. At the end of 
the crop year there will be large stocks 
of all other grains. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 42.) 











1.—False. 
some sugar as flour alone would decrease 


It is also necessary to add 


the spread of the cookies, changing their 
characteristics due to the formula _ be- 
coming leaner. 

2.—True. Both produce carbon diox- 
However, it is necessary to 
use about 21% to 3 times as much baking 
powder as ammonia. 


ide gas. 


3.—True. Generally speaking, a mix- 
ture of soda and cream of tartar would 
react somewhat faster than baking pow- 
der. This is because baking powders 
usually contain acids which react slower 
on the soda than cream of tartar. 

4.—False. 
der to decrease or eliminate weeping or 


Stabilizers are used in or- 


breaking down of the meringue. 

5.—False. Invert syrup should be used 
Simple syrup is 
not and therefore would have little or 
no effect on the keeping quality of the 
cakes. 


as it is hygroscopic. 


6.—True. According to the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, cocoa labeled 
“Breakfast Cocoa” must contain not less 
than 22% cocoa butter. 

7.—True. Egg shells are porous. By 
dipping the eggs in oil, these pores are 
closed, decreasing the loss of moisture in 
the eggs. 

8.—False. 
mulas, we find that on an average, 1 oz 


In checking numerous for- 


salt should be used for every 10 lbs of 
dough. 

9.—True. Butter has a melting point 
of about 85 to 88° F., while puff paste 
has a melting point of 112 to 115° F. 
The higher melting point of the puff 
paste would give the icing a firmer body. 

10.—False. 
the same way and baked at the same 


If the cakes are made 


temperature and time, it will be found 
that the cakes containing the corn sugar 
will have-a darker brown crust color. 
This is due to corn sugar caramelizing 
at a lower temperature than granulated 
sugar. 

11.—False. To eliminate this difficulty, 
the starch should be cooked with part 
of the milk and sugar in the formula. 
After cooling, the mixture should be 
stirred thoroughly with the balance of 
the sugar and the eggs. The salt and 
flavor should then be added and then 
the rest of the milk. 

12.—True. Efficient milling will pro- 
duce about 70 to 72% white flour. This 
flour is called a straight flour. 

13.—False. The main reason for using 
powdered buttermilk in devils food mixes 
is because the acidity is controlled by 
the manufacturer. This will produce 
more uniform results in the finished 
cakes. Liquid buttermilk may vary con- 
siderably in lactic acid content. 

14.—False. The spread would be de- 
creased due to the powdered sugar dis- 
solving more rapidly than the granu- 
lated sugar during the mixing of the 
dough. Undissolved sugar crystals in 
the dough cause spread due to melting 
in the dough during baking. 

15.—False. Research work done on 
this problem showed that there was lit- 
tle or no difference in the staling of the 
bread. 


16.—True. Dried egg whites that have 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
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Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
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High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
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been manufactured properly will pro- 
duce excellent angel food cakes. 

17.—False. According to the govern. 
ment standard, a loaf of bread may not 
contain more than 38% moisture one hour 
or more after it is baked. 

18.—True. It should be sold to a soap 
manufacturer as it is not satisfactory for 
either frying or baking purposes. If 
it is used, the flavor of the products in 
which it is used will be inferior, as the 
flavor of the fat has been damaged by 
overheating. : 

19.—False. If there is any variation 
in the time the mixture stands around 
before going into the dough, irregular 
fermentation is very apt to result. It is 
best to mix the malt with the sugar, salt, 
etc., and dissolve the yeast alone in part 
of the water. 

20.—False. While bread flour is some- 
what darker in color than cake flour, 
this would not be objectionable. How- 
ever, due to the larger amount of protein 
in the bread flour and its character, the 
cakes made from it would be tougher 
and also more compact. 
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FULL GRAPE DIVERSION 
FOR RAISINS ANNOUNCED 


Wasuinoton, D. 





C.—Increased__re- 
quirements for dried fruits to meet mili- 
tary, civilian and lend-lease needs neces- 
sitate the highest possible 1943 produc- 
tion of raisins, the Food Production «nd 
Distribution Administration has  an- 
nounced. 

In order to attain this objective, the 
FPDA said it will be necessary to revise 
Food Distribution Order 17 to provide 
that all raisin-variety grapes produced 
in eight major California counties, ex- 
cept those covered by canning contracts 
approved by the administration, be di- 
verted into raisins. 

In aiding growers to increase raisin 
production, the administration announced 
that it will develop an assistance pro- 
gram in consultation with the industry. 
This program will include provision for 
the necessary picking boxes, drying trays 
and dehydration facilities, prices to be 
paid produeers, and protection against 
loss to producers after the grapes are 
placed on trays. Details will be devel- 
oped and announced as soon as co- 
pleted. 

Pacific Coast production of apricots 
is expected to be low because of unfa\ or- 
able weather. With requirements for 
dried fruits even larger than heretofvre 
anticipated, this will necessitate a mixi- 
mum production of raisins and other 
dried fruits. 

FPDA officials said that normal (is- 
tribution of fresh raisin grapes into t«)le 
or winery channels would lessen the })r0- 
duction of raisins which are urgently 
needed for war purposes. In view of 
the objective of this action, full co-opcra- 
tion from producers is. being requested 
and representative segments of the in- 
dustry have given assurances that they 
are anxious to see it make a maximum 
contribution to the war effort. 
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EXCESS PROFIT DEADLINE 
Wasuincton, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt has approved legislation extending 
until Sept. 16 the time within which cor- 
porations may seek relief from payments 
of excess profits taxes. The original 
deadline would have expired April 21. 
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“Rat Right” Booklet 
' Helpful Now 


Housewives today are faced with 
shortages of some vital foods and the 
problem of introducing new ones to 
their families. One solution is given 
in the booklet, “Eat Right to Work 
and Win,” now being distributed through 
local civilian defense councils and nutri- 
tion committees. By using patience, 
good humor and tact, the members of 
the family can be persuaded to try out 
new dishes, eat healthily and love it, 
the booklet says. 

Popular comic strip characters have 
been drafted to illustrate the values of 
proper eating. Dagwood presents 
Blondie with the “world’s greatest sand- 
wich,” containing all the necessary food 
elements for a balanced diet. Popeye 
acknowledges the error of his ways in 
confining himself to spinach, and Flash 
Gordon attributes his health and vitality 
to “meat and other foods.” 

Other featured comics are Little 
Henry, Maggie and Jiggs, Tillie the 
Toiler, Toots and Casper, The Phantom, 
and Yardbird Snuffy Smith. 

The booklet is a Swift & Co. contri- 
bution to the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram, and the comic characters were 
donated by King . Features Syndicate. 
It was designed to help our “nation be- 
come strong and healthy to meet the de- 
mands of war,” according to the fore- 
word written jointly by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Service, and James 
M. Landis, director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

Food elements are defined simply and 
understandably. A chart showing foods 
that make a balanced diet and how to 
prepare and keep them is 
This is based on government nutrition 
rules, and may be tacked on the kitchen 
wall as a handy daily reference guide and 
reminder to plan balanced meals. Ten 
quiz questions round out the guide to 
tight eating. 


included. 
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Six Baking Companies 
Win Honors During 
Omaha Safety Drive 


Omana, Nes—A new high record in 
carefulness for baking companies was 
established recently when safety awards 
Were given six firms during the Omaha 
Safety Council’s “Smash the 7th Col- 
umn” drive Feb. 22-26. ‘ 

Firms receiving the awards were In- 
dependent Biscuit Co., General Baking 
Co, Schulze Baking Co. Continental 
Baking Co., Manchester Biscuit Co. and 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. The awards, 
covering a six months’ period, were pre- 
sented at a dinner climaxing an all-day 
industrial conference during the drive 
attended by approximately 700 plant 
managers, foremen and safety engineers 
who made plans for carrying on the 
drive for a year. 

During the drive, all homes, school 
children, industrial workers, automobile 
drivers and pedestrians in Omaha were 
reached with special booklets, 
Pamphlets and posters. 

In the Truck Division A, the Inde- 
Pendent Biscuit Co., with five trucks, 
held a perfect record of no accidents 
during 24,149 miles. The same company 
in Division W, with 80 employees, also 
Teported 106,277 work hours with no ac- 
tidents. In Truck Division C (large 


safety 
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fleet) General Baking Co., with 24 trucks 
averaging 198,346 miles, reported no ac- 
cidents. The company has 37 employees 
who worked 31,011 hours with no acci- 
dents. 

In Truck Division D (large fleet) 
Schulze Baking Co., with 34 trucks, 
showed an average of 420,000 miles with 
no accidents. A second special award 
was given the Schulze company for one 
of the best records in recent years. In 
June, 1942, 420,000 miles—one accident— 
frequency rate .23. December, 1942, 
420,000 miles—no accidents. 

The Continental Baking Co., holder of 





a perfect record for the six months, an- 
nounced that it had 40 employees with 
a working record of 41,056 hours show- 
ing no accidents. The Manchester Bis- 
cuit Co. won awards in two classifica- 
tions. Three employees averaging 3,504 
hours had no accidents in six months. In 
the small fleet division of passenger cars, 
with four cars averaging 18,689 miles, 
the company had a perfect record of 
no accidents. 

In Truck Division A, the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., with five trucks averaging 
30,111 miles, had a perfect record of 
no accidents. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKERS MEET 

OxtaHoma Ciry, Ox1ia.—A _ meeting 
of the Oklahoma Bakers Association was 
held at the Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, recently for the purpose of meeting 
with representatives of the OPA, ODT, 
WPB and Rationing Board to discuss 
recent rulings. Ferd Denner, of Enid, 
president of the association, was chair- 
man of the meeting, which was attended 
It was de- 
cided to call a meeting later to elect new 


by approximately 40 bakers. 


officers, as war conditions have canceled 
plans for the usual annual spring con- 
vention, Secretary J. W. Wallen said. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 


for 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








NOT QUITE IN STEP.—We had a 
feeling, when we read this paragraph in 
a recent number of Nutrition Reviews, 
published monthly by the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., New York City, an 
institution generously supported by the 
breadstuffs industries and carrying on 
its board of directors one very promi- 
nent flour miller, that the editor was not 
quite in step with the enrichment move- 
ment, and in fact might even be march- 
ing in the opposite direction: 

“To safeguard the nutritional value 
of white bread, order No. 1 of the Food 
Distribution Administration, which be- 
came effective Jan. 18, 1943, provides 
that all white bread must be enriched 
to approved nutritive standards. This 
is a most important and desirable order 
and will do much to improve the nutri- 
tional quality of our diet. It is to be 
hoped that improvement in milling pro- 
cedures will be vigorously pursued so 
that flours of light color and good keep- 
ing quality and yet of superior nutri- 
tional standards will become available.” 

We knew exactly what the editor 
meant, but thought we might just as well 
ask him to elucidate, and this is what 
came from the desk and over the signa- 
ture of Dr. Frederick J. Stare, assistant 
professor of nutrition, Schools of Medi- 
cine and Public Health, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and junior associate in medicine, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston: 

“I believe the improvement in milling 
procedures editorial 
comment on page 160 of the March issue 
of Nutrition Reviews referred to mill- 
ing procedures such that flours of high 
vitamin content would be obtained and 


suggested in the 


enrichment would therefore not be neces- 
sary. Enrichment of flour is certainly a 
desirable procedure from the viewpoint 
of nutrition and better public health, but 
I think it would be far better, and prob- 
ably much more economical, if millers 
could somehow learn to prepare flour so 
that it would not only have a light color 
and good keeping qualities but was also 
of superior nutritional standards. Just 
what improvements and procedures are 
necessary to reach this goal, I do not 
know, but it seems possible that the an- 
swer will be found by research workers 
of the flour and milling industries.” 
vo ¥ 

The miller to whom we refer above is 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. Among the assistant 
editors of the nutritional magazine is Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, newly-appointed direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Baking, 
and on the editorial committee is Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, head of the civilian 
food requirements branch of the Food 
Distribution Administration, who has dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the leading 
advocates of flour enrichment. 


¥ ¥ 
Nutrition Foundation was organized 


by a group of public-minded food and 
related manufacturers to finance research 
and education in nutrition by giving 
grants of money to meritorious appli- 
cants. Grants during 1942 totaled about 
$160,000, divided about as follows: One 
third to researches dealing with the war 
emergency; one third to researches deal- 
ing with public health aspects of nutri- 
tion; and one third to purely exploratory 
researches where the knowledge sought 
is considered to be an end in itself. This 
year $148,000 is allotted for continuance 
of projects already under way and for 
15 new studies. Progress in determin- 
ing human requirements of amino acids 
is reported, and in the nutrition of armed 
forces, with special reference to aviation 
and desert warfare. 

Leaders in the food industry hope, 
through the foundation, to. see the food 
supply of America make its maximum 
contribution to the public’s health. To 
accomplish this purpose, they see a need 
for more factual information (to be ob- 
tained by research), better trained per- 
sonnel and more widespread education. 

Founder members pledge themselves 
to pay $10,000 per year for five years. 
Sustaining members pledge smaller sums, 
roughly in proportion to their capitaliza- 
tion. 

Purely disinterested is the foundation, 
so far as its declared aims and func- 
tions are apparent. It has no direct 
commercial tie-ups, is not a scheme for 
promoting any particular product. It 
does not.care whose ox is gored by its 
scientific probings. In fact, and no 
doubt quite properly, it probably does 
not at all mind goring an occasional 
founder and sustainer. 

Men who have spent a considerable 
portion of their lives in the mill may 
even so be strangers to the tradition 
of the “Miller’s Thumb,” for it is of 
ancient times. It is, in fact, medieval— 
long antecedent of the more modern 
slick, and longer of the still more modern 
laboratory. 

The “miller’s thumb” had become thick 
and calloused—and yet at the same time 
it must have been deft and sensitive— 
long before it was mentioned in the 
earliest English writings. Unhappily, in 
those remote days, its function was popu- 
larly misunderstood. Chaucer's miller of 
the Canterbury Tales “had a thumb of 
gold pardie! . . . Well could he steal and 
tollen thrice.” The poet seems to have 
supposed that the miller’s thumb grew 
large and prehensile in scooping up more 
meal than he ought to have taken from 
the old-time toll-dish. 

(Chaucer thus, it seems to us, qualifies 
for a place on the legal staff of the United 
States Department of Justice. Plainly he 
would have been just the fellow to join 
in on the hue and cry of today’s Federal 
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Court witch hunt among the millers of 
America). 

An explainer of antiquities has this to 
say of the thumb’s true performance: 


“All the science and tact of a miller 
is directed so to regulate the machinery 
of his mill that the meal produced shall 
be of the most valuable description 
that the operation of grinding will per- 
mit under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances. With stone-grinding the 
miller’s ear is constantly directed to the 
hum made by the running stone, its 
exact parallelism to the bed-stone, indi- 
cated by a particular whirring sound, 
being a matter of the first consequence. 
At the same time his hand is constantly 
placed under the meal-spout to ascertain 
by actual contact the character and 
quality of the meal produced. The 
thumb by a particular movement 
spreads the sample over the fingers, and 
the thumb is the gauge of the value 
of the produce. By this incessant ac- 
tion of the thumb is produced the 
come of form, said to resemble 
exactly the shape of the head of the 
fish so often found in the mill-stream.” 


And now about that fish—for you per- 
ceive that the subject is complicated, in- 
deed. If you will look in almost any un- 
abridged dictionary you will see that 
there really is an aquatic creature called 
the “miller’s thumb.” And if there is a 
picture you will observe that his head 
at least vaguely suggests the appearance 
of a somewhat overdeveloped human 
thumb. Our dictionary says: “The name 
is due to the fancied resemblance of the 
head to the form a miller’s thumb is pop- 
ularly supposed to assume from the fre- 
quent sampling of meal with the hand.” 
And there, in spite of our Chaucers and 
our modern Department of Justice ges- 
tapos, is the authentic meaning and sig- 
nificance of the term. 


A NOTE ON MILLERS’ GUILDS. 
—We have an idea the Millers’ Guild 
which was reconstituted in England in 
the year 1578 on the lines of a similar 
body of much earlier date would have 
had trouble with the zealous anti-trust 
officers of such an institution of justice 
as the federal court 
of the United States 
—if there had been 
one to plague it, 
which there wasn’t. 








» True, there were 
~ is laws under which a 
miller might be 


hanged for one thing or another, but 
the fact seems to be that he wasn’t. 

The Millers’ Guild was an important 
body, Milling, a British journal of the 
trade assures us, for it had an imposing 
coat-of-arms, here reproduced from the 
columns of that paper. The archives of 
this body tell of the rules and regulations 
enforced by the guild and among the 
interesting items found in standing or- 
ders were the following: 

“A guild was constituted by forming 
a fellowship of 20 free millers with per- 
petual succession. ion 

“They must choose two wardens each 
year who might sue and be sued in the 


courts of the town, they should also 
make oaths in the town chamber con- 
cerning fines, half of which should go 
to the town. 

“No stranger should be set to work on 
pain of a fine of 6s 8d. 

“Apprentices should serve a term of 
seven years’ hard work. : 

“No corn should be ground on Sun- 
days. 

“Any miller not a member of the guild 
who brought corn to their market should 
pay them 2s 6d every time he should 
be found in their market before 2 p.m. 
on the afternoon of market day.” 

The Guild, at odd times, performed an 
ancient play called “The deliverance of 
the children of Israel out of the thral- 
dome, bondage and servitude of King 
Pharaoh.” Any member refusing to take 
part in the performance was fined 20s. 

A singular restriction was imposed in 
1672. The order stated: “Provided that 
if any member of the guild should attend 
the burial of a member wearing a black 
hat, he should be fined 6d for every de- 
fault.” 

The records bewailed the fact that the 
guild had no comely meeting place, but 
held meetings in a tavern. This guild 
appears to have existed down to some- 
where around 1800. 

Maybe, if you don’t already know, and 
if you give a hang, you'd like to hear 
what sort of baked goods Milwaukee fam- 
ilies eat for breakfast. We take the dope 
from the Milwaukee Journal’s annual sur- 
vey of consumers’ habits. Thirteen per 
cent of all families questioned on a day 
in January ate bread, but on toast the 
percentage jumped to 55.7. Fewer folks, 
in this order, ate rolls, coffee cake, sweet 
rolls, doughnuts, cookies and cake. Pan- 
cake eaters’ percentage was 1.6. No waf- 
fles? Apparently not. 

‘ Yes, “The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat,” written some 40 years ago by the 
late William C. Edgar, long-time editor 
of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER, is still in 
print. The publisher, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, N. Y., has a supply of the 
last of several printings, and doubtless 
copies can be ordered, too, through book- 
stores... . The book has a_ surprising 
longevity. We are called upon frequently 
to supply the information contained in this 
paragraph. One such call has just come 
in from General Mills, to oblige a cus- 
tomer. Our office librarian finds it al- 
most impossible to keep a copy on the 
shelves, for one by one they have slipped 
away and become AWOL. From 7” 
sets of Appleton’s popular “Story of — 
library it long has been missing. In many 
respects the content is outmoded, but 
essentially it is imperishable. Its roots 
are deep in permanent human values. 
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_SOUTHERN BAKERS TO APPOINT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO FDA 


Roy H. Jacobson Elected President of Southern Bakers Association 
at Atlanta War Problems Conference April 28—Group 
Condemns Exceptions on Doors and Racks 


Artanta, Ga.—Appointment of an ad- 
visory committee of southern bakers to 
confer at intervals with Col. James H. 
Palmer, regional director of the Food 
Distribution Administration, was author- 
ized by resolution at the war confer- 
ence of the Southern Bakers Association 
in Atlanta, April 28. Col. Palmer made 


the suggestion in his address at the 
meeting. 
The association also condemned the 


sale of screen doors and display racks 
by bakers under special exemptions 
granted by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration in some cases. 

The Southern association expanded its 
board of directors to include representa- 
tives of Oklahoma and Texas, because 
of the request for SBA services received 
from those states from a large number 
of new members last year. 

Roy HM. Jacobson, general manager H. 
H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
was elected president of the association. 
He had formerly been first vice presi- 
dent, and is succeeded in the latter post 
by B. R. Fuller, Jr., Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
Daytona, Fla. The new second vice 
president is Raymond Streb, Royal Bak- 
ing Co., Raleigh, N. C. C. M. MeMil- 
lan was re-elected executive secretary 
and treasurer. 


BETTER THAN EXPECTED 

In his report, retiring president D. 
Lee Hilton, Charlotte (N. C.) Bread 
Co., said: 

“The past year has been easier for us 
all than any of us expected. I remem- 
ber at the last convention that the new 
government regulations were just begin- 
ning to close in upon us. I am frank 
to say that it looked mighty discourag- 
ing to me then. Now that we have a 
year’s experience back of us, I don’t 
think anything can stop us as an in- 
dustry. We have weathered the storm, 
and we will continue to weather it.” 

Secretary McMillan reported that the 
association brought in 174 new members 
during the year, bringing total member- 
ship to an all-time high of 732. The 
association will begin the year with a 
balance both in the regular treasury 
and in the special travel fund, notwith- 
standing the fact that 10 special meet- 
ings were held during the past year. The 
association also contributed $1,000 to the 
American Bakers Association.” 

Earl P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
eries Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., keynoting 
the cake session which was conducted in 
open forum style, urged bakers to keep 
quality as the cornerstone of their cake 
business, despite the fact that to do so 
will mean the cutting down of the quan- 
tity of cake produced. Other speakers 
at the session concurred in this point. 
Among those who spoke during the ses- 
sion were J. K. Walker, Bell Bakeries, 
Fort Pierce, Fla; Joseph Hexter, Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Atlanta; C. S. Broe- 
man, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; 
W. H. Attaway, Becker’s Bakery, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C; T. A. McGough, Mc- 
Gough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, Ala; 
John L. Greer, Kern’s Bakery, Knoxville, 


Tenn; F. B. Evers, American Bread 
Co., Nashville, Tenn; B. R. Fuller, Jr., 
Bell Bakeries, Daytona Beach, Fla; Ray 
Hunt, Lee Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga; 
William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
eries Corp., Birmingham, Ala; Donald 
Smith, Kenneth Holt, Stone Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga; Roy H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Augusta, Ga; George 
Dortch, White Cake & Candy Co., Jack- 
son, Miss; Charles R. Roberts, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Major Leroy Cowart, of the Selective 
Service Headquarters, declared that 
“bakers who have single men and child- 
less fathers in their employ should make 
every effort to replace them in order to 
make it unnecessary for selective service 
to call fathers. Those who fail to do so 
will have only themselves to blame when 
after the war they come face to face 
with orphan children who would have a 
father except for the selfishness of some 
employer. If, on the other hand, a man 
is irreplaceable, he should make every 
effort to retain him, as selective service 
considers the maintenance of the baking 
industry just as necessary as the battle 
front.” 

Frank A. Constangy, deputy regional 
director, War Manpower Commission, 
said the commission can only prophesy 
the trend of labor shortages just as the 
weather man prophesies a rain. Based 
on this prophecy, the President issued 
his nationwide stabilization order, com- 
monly referred to as the “labor and 
price freeze.’ Under WMC regulations 
essential business is extended an um- 
brella against the rains which are sure 
to come. It should work to the best in- 
terest of the baking industry, he said. 

Joseph Hexter, official Washington 
representative of the SBA, reviewed the 
recent events relating to the baking in- 
dustry with particular reference to short- 
ening regulations. 

In his address, Col. Palmer told the 
bakers that, while lend-lease and the 
army are taking substantial amounts of 
food, there will be enough left for ordi- 
nary domestic consumption, although 
probably less than the expanded food 
consumption of 1942. 


Jacobson, 


NEW DIRECTORS 

New directors chosen to fill vacancies 
were: Elmer Neudecker, Donaldson Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville; William Wolf, Wolf 
Bakery, Baton Rouge, La; Donald 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile; R. B. 
Jennings, Bamby Bakers, Burlington, N. 
C. To represent Oklahoma were chosen 
R. V. Leonard, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Chickasha, and Harry Alexander, Royal 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City. To repre- 
sent Texas, George O. Jones, Jones Fine 
Bread Co., Waco, and Milton Vander- 
pool, Ideal Baking Co., 
named, 

The following directors were re-elect- 
ed: Alabama, George Ball, Ball’s Bak- 
ery, Opelika; Arkansas, Garvin Shipley, 
Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith; Flor- 
ida, R. C. Graham, Federal Bakeries, 
Orlando; Georgia, E. J. Derst, Derst 
Baking Co., Savannah; Kentucky, Wil- 
liam J. Rains, Grocers Baking Co., Lex- 
ington; Louisiana, Carl Goldenburg, H. 


Tyler, were 


Weil Baking Co., New Orleans; South 
Carolina, Charles R. Roberts, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta; Tennessee, Frank 
Grout, Colonial Baking Co., Memphis; 
Virginia, Baking 


Harry Lee 


Co., Harrisonburg. 


Lowery, 


The terms of the following members 
on the board do not expire until 1944: 
T. A. McGough, McGough Bakeries 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala; Charles Meyer, 
Meyer’s Bakery, Little Rock, Ark; L. 
L. Chandler, Fuch’s Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla; E. P. Bickers, Columbia 
Baking Corp., Atlanta, Ga; George Rayl, 
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Hardin’s Bakery, Columbia, Miss; P. K. 
Wilde, Quality Bakery, Asheville, N. C; 
a. Peoples Baking 
Co., Orangeburg, S. C; Farrell Smith, 
Cameron & Barr Baking Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn; William A. Jones, Aunt 
Betty Bakery, Danville, Va. 


Joseph Hexter, president of the Co- 


Jennings, Jr., 


lumbia Baking Corp., Atlanta, and _ re- 
tiring chairman of the board, was again 
designated as Washington representative 
Retir- 
Hilton automatically be- 
comes board chairman. 


of the southern baking industry. 
ing President 





We'll Give You 2,000 
Cars of Coal 
1,63 Tank Cars of Oil 
and 2,000,000,000 
Cubic Feet of Gas 





You still have time to enlist in Uncle Sam's 
battle against fuel waste ... to help the baking 
industry make another outstanding contribution 
to the war effort ...a 10% saving in fuel by 


eliminating fuel wastes. 


The Fuel Conservation Pledge poster. . . avail- 


able from any bakery magazine. . 
drive off with a bang. 


. starts the 


It suggests 17 specific 


ways to save fuel in the bakery. It acts as a con- 
stant reminder to your employees that fuel is an 


important war weapon . 


.. that when they save 


heat they help defeat the enemy. 


Get your Fuel Conservation Pledge signed and 
posted. Make sure that you are getting the most 


for your fuel dollars as possible. 


Eliminate 


wastes and help the baking industry beat the 
goal of a 10% fuel saving. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


510 Berrien Street, Albion, Michigan 
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C. OF C. VICE PRESIDENT 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected a vice president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at the annual convention of the 
latter recently. 
NEW OFFICE 

The Minneapolis offices of the Mil- 
waukee railroad have been moved from 
the old Metropolitan Life Building, where 
they have been located about 50 years, 
to the Rand Tower, which now houses 
most of the railroad freight offices. 


WEEK IN MANHATTAN 

Charles G. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
spent nearly a week in New York, with 
headquarters at the office of Paul F. 
Sanborne, eastern representative for the 
mill. 


NEW YORK VISITOR 
A. B. Marcy, Detroit, Henkel Flour 
Mills Division, of the International Mill- 


ing Co., was a recent visitor in the New 
York market. 


INDEPENDENT BROKER 

James T. Lipford, formerly New York 
manager for the International Milling 
Co., is now operating as an independent 
New York broker, representing the Bay 
State Milling Co. of Winona, Minn. 


NORTH IN SPRING 

L. A. Mackenroth, general sales man- 
ager, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, has 
returned from several weeks’ vacation 
trip to Florida. 


CANADIAN CALLER 

J. P. Sullivan, vice president, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., is visiting for a few 
weeks with relatives in Canada. 


JOINS KING MIDAS 

Harvey H. Shurbett has joined the 
sales staff of the King Midas Flour Mills, 
covering Fox River Valley territory in 
Wisconsin. 


IN CHICAGO 


Visitors in Chicago last week includ- 
ed E. W. Reed, Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas; R. S. Dickin- 
son, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; E. B. Sewell, Willis Norton Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


TO WEST VIRGINIA 

W. Floyd Keepers, educational divi- 
sion, Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
made a short trip to Charleston, W. Va., 
on institute business. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Paul Cole, manager of the Raleigh 
Baking Co., Beckley, W. Va., is receiving 
congratulations on the advent of a baby 
son, James Frederick, to his home. The 
new arrival is a grandson of W. J. Cole, 
president of the Cole Baking Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


PRICE CEILINGS DISCUSSED 
At a meeting of the Philadelphia As- 


sociation of Flour Distributors held in 
the Bourse on April 30, the matter of 
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price ceilings on flour was discussed at 
length. 
AT CONVENTION 

Paul T. Rothwell, Boston, president 
Bay State Milling Co., has gone to Chi- 
cago to attend the Millers National Fed- 
eration meeting. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 

Charles MacLeod, general manager for 
the Big Jo Flour Mills division of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a New England visitor, call- 
ing on Charles P. Case, Boston, their 
representative there. 


OFFICE REOPENED 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has reopened 
its Milwaukee sales office under direction 
of C. R. Sanderson. ‘The office serves 
Milwaukee and eastern Wisconsin. Three 
salesmen are handling the company’s bulk 
products, in addition to Mr. Sanderson. 
Prior to coming to Milwaukee, Mr. San- 
derson has been with Pillsbury’s Illinois 
territorial office, with headquarters at 
Rockford. 


CONVENTION BOUND 

C. C. Kelly, president, and P. H. 
Baum, secretary-treasurer of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, are attending the Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention in Chicago 


and Mr. Baum will continue to the east- 
ern seaboard for a fortnight or more with 
the trade. A. L. Jacobson, manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, is an- 
other from central Kansas at the federa- 
tion meeting. 


POSTWAR PLANNER 

E. A. Wall, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, is chairman for his home county 
of the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, which is making a study of condi- 
tions to promote postwar employment. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Lucien Cotton, Columbus, Miss., south- 
ern representative for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., was a Wichita visitor. 


CONVERSION TABLE SOURCE 

Tue Norruwestern Miter makes be- 
lated acknowledgment to Fred H. Schind- 
ler, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, for the price conversion chart which 
has been so popular among readers of 
the Mitter. Struggling with the conver- 
sion of each price from barrels to hun- 
dredweight, or the reverse, Mr. Schindler 
marched into the accounting department 
a few days after the sack basis went 
into effect and began to pound out a 
conversion table on the comptometer, as 
many another miller perhaps was think- 
ing of doing at about the same time. 





@ BEGINS 36TH YEAR AS EXCHANGE SECRETARY @ 








When the Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange reappointed E. Brents 
Wooten for his 36th consecutive year as secretary of the exchange, many grain 
men in Texas looked back through the years to see how this man, who has 
pleased all his director-bosses for these 35 years, has done a job so well that 
his appointment every year is virtually automatic. 

The local press carried a story, and W. O. Brackett, THe NortTHWESTERN 
MILLER representative in that market, writes that the compliments paid Mr. 
Wooten are well deserved. “He is as steady and capable a man as I ever knew, 
a good fellow in every respect,” says Mr. Brackett. 

Mr. Wooten was a native of Tennessee, went to Fort Worth and learned 
telegraphy. In 1907 when the legislature put an end to the futures brokerage 
business, the newly formed Fort Worth Grain & Cotton exchange took over 
the quarters where young Wooten was working. He says they took him over too. 

He became secretary of the exchange a few months after it was formed. 
Since then he has taken on the duties of market reporting, which he has done 
now for about 20 years. He also operates the grain inspection department, the 
laboratory and weighing, all Exchange activities. He has complicated duties, 
and at the peak of the season, employs 30 in the office that once consisted of two. 
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When completed the table quickly won 
the praise of other sales directors jn 
the Larabee office. It was mimeographed 
and passed around, one being given gen- 
erously to the Mixuer for relief of those 
still figuring out each price. Mr. Schind- 
ler will be happy to know his handy 
table has been printed on more than 
9,000 cards as result of direct request. 


A SOLDIER NOW 

J. W. Banister, city sales manager and 
credit manager for Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, leaves May 6 for 
Fort Leavenworth, having been inducted 
into the army last week. Men of the 
Midland company gave Mr. Banister a 
party at the Continental Hotel. 


VISITS NORTHWEST 

James McNally, purchasing agent for 
the Standard Milling Co., New York, 
was a Minneapolis visitor, May 4. 


CALIFORNIA VISITOR 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
in charge of bulk sales, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting in Cal- 
ifornia. 


CLUB DIRECTORS 


C. L. Elsie, traffic manager for the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., and C. M. Rice, 
traffic manager for the Northern Oats 
Co., have been elected directors of ihe 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE 

Fred W. Lake, vice president of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Kansas City, returned 
from New York City last week. While 
in the East he completed arrangements 
to join the new management of Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., announced 
in this issue. He will leave for Den- 
ver about June 1. 





OpiITUARY ~~ ¥ 





MRS. JAY BURNS 

Mrs. Jay Burns, wife of the president 
of the Bryo Co., Chicago, died the morn- 
ing of April 30. Mrs. Burns had been 
ill for several weeks, and underwent a 
major operation recently. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, one daughter and 
three sons. Mr. Burns was formerly 
president of the Midland Bakeries, anc 
past president of the American Bakers 
Association. For several years he hs 
been head of the Bryo Co., and two sons, 
Guy and Jay, Jr., are associated with 
him. The third son lives in Indiana. 


A. C. DAUM 

A. C. Daum, buyer for Gristede Bros. 
died at his home in Hawthorne, N. Y. 
on April 23. Mr. Daum came from 4 
family of bakers, and had been associated 
with Gristede Bros. for 18 years, prior 
to which he was with Austin Nichols 
& Co. 


ANGELO GAROFALO 

Angelo Garofalo, 44, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Macaroni Co., died in 4 
Chicago hospital April 26. He had or 
ganized the firm in 1938 when he came 
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to Milwaukee from Chicago. Three 
years ago he returned to that city and to 
the Garofalo Co., in Chicago, of which 
he was treasurer. His brother, Santo, is 


president of the Milwaukee firm. 


WALTER L. COWAN 

Walter Lee Cowan, 50, died April 26 
in Nashville after a year’s illness. For 
20 years, he had been associated with 
his ‘brother, Cc. C. Cowan, in the South- 
land Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville. 


JOHN C. MOESEL 


John C. Moesel, prominent retail bak- 
ery owner of Scranton, Pa., died in a 
local hospital recently. He was 62 years 
of age and was a native of Germany. 
He established his own business in 1908. 
He served as president of the Scranton 
Bakers Association for several terms. 


x * * * * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * *k* *& * 


The Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., is well represented in the 
various military branches. The presi- 
dent of the company, D. J. Russell, re- 
ported to Quonsett Point, R. I., April 
27, as an ensign in the U.S.N.R. Wil- 
liam Henson, a miller, and Wesley 
Myckleby, son of the superintendent, 
Olaf Myckleby, are in the Army Air 
Corps. Other employees in service are 
Winton Lanquist, naval aviation; Einar 
Larson, army medical corps; Carl En- 
gelson, artillery, and James D. Mc- 
Namara, army. 








* 

Robert Grandall, who in 1942 succeed- 
ed the late Edward C. Lange as Procter 
& Gamble representative in Milwaukee 
and southeastern Wisconsin, is now in 
the “thick of battle’ with the armed 
forces somewhere in Africa as member 
of a tank “buster” crew, according to 
word received in Milwaukee. 


* 

Edward S. Brown, for the last four 
and a half years sales and service man- 
ager of Brown’s Bakery, Defiance, Ohio, 
has been commissioned lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the supply corps of the navy, and re- 
ported for duty April 12 at Wellesley, 
Mass. He was with General Mills, Inc., 
in Buffalo and Louisville, Ky., before 
returning to Defiance. : 

* 

Robert Schmidt, son of Thomas B. 
Schmidt, vice president of Capital Bak- 
ers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., was gradu- 
ated from Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmittsburg, Md., April 30. He imme- 
diately reported for duty with the U. S. 
Naval Reserves. A brother, Thomas B. 
Schmidt, Jr., who is attending Midship- 
man’s Training School at Notre Dame 
University, will be graduated May 27. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT EXPORT SUBSIDY OF 
30c EXTENDED TO MAY 14 


The 30c export subsidy on sales of 
United States wheat abroad, which was 
instituted early in April, has been ex- 
tended to May 14, when it will be dis- 
continued, it has been announced. 
Previously, the subsidy on wheat was 
25¢ bu. 
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HERE is exerted 
competent staff of the division of 


daily over the 


the Office of Price Administration 
which has the last word in price sched- 
ules governing baked goods, feeds, fer- 
flour, insecticides and 


tilizers, grains, 


seeds, a kindly touch from a man who 


possesses that rare faculty of being 
courteous, yet unpatronizing; tolerant 
but not indifferent; gentle, yet firm. 


His name is John K. Westberg, price 
executive and chief of the cereals, feeds 
and agricultural chemicals branch of 
OPA. 

Mr. Westberg developed the high art 
of being a very reasonable man and a 
capable one the hard way. Born in 
Waterbury, Conn., June 28, 1899, he at- 
tended public grammar school there and 
had four busy years at Suffield Prepara- 
tory School at Suffield, Conn., with the 
idea of polishing off a little higher edu- 
cation at Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown. Ambitious to earn his way 
through Wesleyan, Mr. Westberg took on 
all the odd jobs that other enterprising 
youngsters had not beat him to, but the 
going was just a little too hard for him 
to combine money making and _ studies 
for more than two years. So he quit the 
classroom to become general utility man 
for the Eastern Farmers’ Exchange at 
Springfield, Mass. 

At Suffield Mr. Westberg had a class- 
mate named Mary L. Mann who liked 
the cut of his jib sufficiently to accept 
his name and they’ve been sailing through 
life very happily ever since; the proud 
parents of three sons and three daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Westberg with husband John 
quite naturally enjoyed the same hob- 
bies. These turned to such helpful tasks 
as working with 4-H clubs and the de- 
velopment of the youngsters and youths 
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John K. Westberg 


. the art of being reasonable... 


numbered among the objects of better- 
ment for which the Hampton County 
Improvement League was organized. 

In fact, Mr. Westberg has run the 
gamut of all the activities of the youth 
betterment organization of his home 
county from promoting the Eastern 
States Exposition of farm products to 
helping organize and foster the Eastern 
States Junior Achievement Bureau. In 
all these endeavors he got close to the 
folks of the soil. ‘Today he likes to be 
classified as an advocate of closer co- 
operation between the producer, the 
processor and the consumer, the trium- 
virate which form the capstone of our 
national economy. 

Mr. Westberg has had only one em- 
ployer prior to joining the war agency, 
where his boss in John Q. Public. In 
1920 he started with the Eastern 
Farmers’ Exchange, which is the pioneer 
co-operative organization of the nation. 
As the co-operative expanded, Mr. West- 


berg’s energy got full play in the job 
of departmentalizing the business. He 
helped organize the grain, fertilizer and 
feed services of Eastern, chiefly from 
the sales angle. His philosophy has been 
to get close to the people and under- 
stand their problems, rather than sitting 
behind a desk and acquiring only an aca- 
demic knowledge of what it is all about. 

His practical knowledge of the vari- 
ous phases of agricultural economics aid- 
ed him in advancing rapidly with the 
Eastern Farmers’ Exchange. Since 1925 
he held the title of director of the ex- 
change’s feed service until Jan. 15, 1942, 
when he became assistant to Fred W. 
Thomas, the first head of the feed and 
grain section of OPA. When Mr. Thom- 
as was advanced to the post of associate 
price executive in OPA’s food section 
in April, last year, Mr. Westberg became 
the new head of the feed and grain sec- 
tion, a post he held until, upon the 
resignation of Mr. Thomas, he was 
named price executive and head of the 
combined cereals, feeds and agricultural 
chemicals branch. 

Mr. Westberg has two hobbies, co- 
operative helpfulness to his staff and 
worthwhile careers for his six children, 
who with Mrs. Westberg enjoy an occa- 
sional reunion at their modest home in 
Longmeadow, Mass. The young West- 
bergs include John Edwin, who is in his 
senior year as a chemical engineering 
student at Cornell University; Mary, 
who graduated from Colby Junior Col- 
lege at New London, Conn., and is now 
with the Westinghouse Mfg. Co. at East 
Springfield, Mass; Jean, a freshman in 
William and Mary College, Virginia; 
Gerald, a junior in the Springfield Tech- 
nical High School; Stanley, a junior in 
the Longmeadow High School, and Betty 
Ann, who attends the grammar school in 
Longmeadow. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS TO 
MEET IN BOSTON, MAY 9-10 


Boston, Mass.—The 
Bakers Association has decided to hold 
its annual meeting May 9-10 at the Hotel 
Statler, 
War Conference. 


New England 


Boston, coincidentally with a 
This was voted upon 
by the board of governors in a recent 
meeting at the Hotel Lenox, Boston. 
Sessions will be given over exclusively 
to problems of the industry, and there 
will be no scheduled entertainment. 
President John D. Dickson, Bay State 
Bakery, Brockton, Mass., appointed the 
following committee to plan the confer- 
ence: chairman, William A. Hefler, 
White House Bakeries, Inc; Charles V. 
Gridley, Gridley Baking Co; N. J. Guay, 
Guay’s Bakery; Fred G. Stritzinger 
3rd, Continental Baking Co; Roger W. 
Sherman, Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc. 
Carl W. Swanson, Worcester (Mass.) 
Baking Co., New England member of 
the Baking Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, reported on the committee’s recent 
Washington meeting. The board of gov- 
ernors selected an advisory committee 


composed of representatives from each 
of the six states to work more closely 
with state FDA directors on matters 
affecting the industry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEE MARSHALL EXPECTED TO 
TAKE NEW U. S. FOOD POST 


Wasuincton, D. C.—M. Lee Mar- 
shall’s resignation as food consultant to 
WPB Chairman Nelson became effec- 
tive May 1, and the head of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. has returned to his 
private business in New York. 

Mr. Marshall has been asked by War 
Food Administrator Davis to join his 
organization with the title of assistant 
food administrator, to handle food manu- 
facturing and processing manpower, 
supplies, maintenance and operation mat- 
ters, and is expected to give a “yes” an- 
swer after spending the present week 
handling pressing private matters in his 
own business. 

Douglas C. Townson also has resigned 
as food consultant in WPB to resume 
the presidency of Curtice Bros., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





JOHN WESTBERG TO SPEAK 
AT CONVENTION IN OHIO 


John K. Westberg, price executive of 
the food price division of the OPA, 
Washington, has accepted an engage- 
ment to speak at the annual convention 
and war clinic of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers Association at Cincin- 
nati, on June 8. Also on the program, 
which will start on June 7, will be S. L. 
Rice, president, and Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Association. 
On the day prior to his appearance in 
Cincinnati, Mr. Westberg will address a 
convention of the Central Retail Feed 
Association in Milwaukee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
QUARTERLY PROFITS GAIN 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The General Bak- 
ing Co., for the 13 weeks to March 27, 
shows net profit, $399,064, after esti- 
mated federal taxes, compared with $344,- 
467 for like period of 1942. 
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WHEAT CEILINGS WITHIN 30 DAYS 
EXPECTED BY JOHN K. WESTBERG 


OPA Division Chief Says Wheat Maximums as Well as Flour 
Ceilings Will Be Based on Bread Prices, 
Which Must Not Advance 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The OPA will Kansas City on April 28. When the 


establish ceilings on wheat prices within wheat ceilings are established, the OPA 
30 days if too many barriers are not will re-explore bread, flour and millfeed 
erected in the meantime, John K. West- ceilings, and the millfeed floor, he said. 
berg, price executive, food price divi- Mr. Westberg was emphatic in ex- 
sion, Washington, stated at a meeting in pressing his belief that no price ceiling 


structure is practical or “honest” unless 
it “ties down all the corners.” 

“We almost ruined the soft wheat flour 
industry with the theory that a flour 
ceiling sets a ceiling on wheat,” he said. 
“We've had 120 days to prove that 
theory is wrong as hell!” 

Just what the wheat price ceilings 
would be could not, of course, be told 
by the OPA executive. From what he 
said in discussing them it could be con- 
cluded, however, that the grain trade 
and wheat processors may be faced with 
a situation in wheat as bad as or worse 
than that now existing in corn. 

On the one hand, wheat ceilings must 





aes 


a turn your back 


You think you wouldn't... you don’t mean to... 

But unless you are giving every precious 
minute of your time...every ounce of strength 
that you can spare... towards helping win 
this war as a civilian, you are letting down 
those soldiers who are sacrificing lives to win 
it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much 
compared with what they're giving up. The 
extra work you undertake is small compared 
with the gigantic effort they are making. But 
to a wounded soldier, what you do can mean 
the difference between life and death. 


You make the choice. 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America | EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


on a wounded Soldier ? 





Loox Arounp You! Pick your war activity— 
and get into it! In your local Citizens Service 
Corps or Defense Council there is something 
for every man, woman and child to do. If no 
such groups exist in your community, help to 
organize them. Write to this magazine for 
free booklet, “You and the War,” telling 
what you can do to help defeat the Axis. 
Find your job—and give it all you've got! 


May 5, 1943 


be predicated on bread ceilings, and the 
government is unwilling to allow any 
rise in bread prices because of the con- 
sequent effect on wage demands. Any 
squeeze on the baker can be relieved, 
according to the government, only by q 
downward adjustment in his costs. This 
means that flour ceiling prices, and 
wheat ceiling prices, must be held in rel- 
ative adjustment with bread. 

On the other hand, any wheat ceilings 
must reflect parity, with government 
payments deducted. Also, the loan value 
placed on wheat by the government 
establishes a floor for the commodity, 
beneath which little wheat will move the 
commercial channels. 

When all of these things are pieced 
together it becomes obvious that a wheat 
ceiling based on inelastic bread prices 
probably will be at or below the wheat 
floor based on the loan value prescribed 
by law. The answer either is stagna- 
tion in the markets, or government sub- 
sidies. : 

Mr. Westberg expressed the hope that 
something might be learned from the 
operation of the corn ceilings that would 
make wheat ceilings function more effi- 
ciently. He said that he believed cvery- 
thing possible should be done to tain- 
tain futures markets—that no govern- 
ment or other agency could do the job 
of price insurance half as well. At the 
same time, he said that price maximums 
for grains probably would be flat, over- 
all ceilings, with no carrying charges. 
This policy would be followed until it 
is proved wrong by the industry or by 
experience, he stated. 

A major problem no one has yet been 
able to solve is how a hedge can be 
closed out at the ceiling, Mr. Westberg 
said, 

A new millfeed amendment is heing 
written, the OPA executive announced. 
He did not go into detail about it, ex- 
cept to say that the $4 retailer margin 
would not be changed. At one point in 
his talk he stated the belief that mill- 
feed ceilings had been set too high in 
relation to other feeds, because the price 
was based on bread ceilings and_ the 
millfeed ceiling was used in an effort to 
relieve the bread price squeeze. He 
thought it possible that the millfeed ceil- 
ings might be lowered on re-examination, 
providing a different wheat price pat- 
tern or flour price ceiling existed 

Mr. Westberg emphasized that “tie-in” 
agreements on flour and millfeed are 
illegal. These are deals in which a miller 
will not sell millfeed unless a buyer also 
takes some quantity of flour or other 
product in the car. It may be that the 
ODT requirement for a 30-ton minimum 
car has been responsible for the spread 
of this illegal practice, he said, and this 
may force reconsideration of the mill- 
feed situation. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


REVOKES PROVISION FOR 
PANCAKE FLOUR CEILINGS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The provision in 
the General Price Regulation for ceter- 
mining the ceiling prices of pancake and 
buckwheat pancake flour at w! olesale 
and retail was revoked by the OPA ef- 
fective May 4. 

The action was taken, the Ol’\ a 
nounced, because these products al- 
ready are covered under the fixed mark- 
up regulations, No. 237 at wholes:le and 
No. 238 at retail, and will continue there 
in. The revocation is made in \mend- 
ment No. 164 to SR 14. 
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NO BAR TO FUTURE CUBAN SALES 


IN PRICE CEILING, McARTHUR SAYS 


—_<>——- 
Recent Single Special Subsidy Arrangement With Island Does Not 
Prevent Millers From Making Own Transactions— 
OPA Export Price Ceilings Explained 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Some 
of the confusion among exporters as to 
ceilings now existing on sales of flour 
abroad was cleared up and the misunder- 
standing about future sales to Cuban 
private buyers was clarified by William 
T. McArthur, general manager of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, on 
May 1. He has sent to all exporting 
mills a clear interpretation of OPA’s 
latest revised maximum price regula- 
tion, which on May 5 will have been in 
effect for 30 days. 

As to Cuban shipments, Mr. McArthur 
pointed out that the recent 700,000-bbl 
quota on which a government subsidy of 
$2.64 was allowed, does not mean that 
American mills are prevented from sell- 
ing additional flour to private buyers if 
such outlets develop. This single special 
subsidy arrangement was the outgrowth 
of a commitment made by the United 
States government in return for a more 
favorable price on sugar imports from 
Cuba. It has nothing to do with the 
future commercial relations between 
American mills and private Cuban buy- 
ers. 

Mr. McArthur pointed out that there 
is no prohibition against American flour 
going to Cuba for private account, as 
the United States government has no au- 
thority to tell Cubans what they shall do 
in respect to buying American commodi- 
ties. ‘There is, however, the matter of 
available tonnage to carry American ex- 
ports to Cuba. 
export association, are allocated such 
space as is available in an equitable man- 
ner so that no commercial advantage 
may be gained by any individual exporter. 
Mr. McArthur does not believe that 
Cuba’s 1943 requirements are all filled 
by the 700,000 bbls quota already sold. 
He foresees some demand for strong 
clears, which Cuban buyers will desire 
to meet the consumer demand in the 
island for breadstuffs. It does not fol- 
low, Mr. McArthur added, that the ceil- 
ing price basis of $6.90 bbl must apply 
to all future sales this year. Describing 
the OPA’s price regulations on export 
flour, which actually controls future ship- 
ments, Mr. McArthur’s letter to his 
members said: 

“The maximum price for a mill who 
is the manufacturer is its maximum 
domestic price f.o.b. mill for the same 
grade or type of flour to a domestic 
purchaser similar to the foreign pur- 
chaser; or if no such price exists, the 
maximum price shall be its maximum 
domestic price to a similar purchaser for 
the most nearly similar commodity of 
equal or lower grade plus the regular 
additions. 

“Regular additions fall into two cate- 
gories: (1) Allowable expenses and (2) 
Export premiums. Allowable expenses 
include freight, marine and war risk 
msurance, consular fees, freight forward- 
cr’s fees, packing costs in excess of those 
Meurred on domestic sales, demurrage 
charges, and other shipping charges in- 
cident to exporting flour and incurred or 
to be incurred by the exporter. The 
freight factor in allowable charges means 


Exporters, through the 


the freight charges actually paid from 
the mill whether proportional, local or 
transit balance. 

“Maximum premiums must be arrived 
at by taking the lowest average of the 
following periods, (1) 125% of the av- 
erage premiums charged in export trade 
during the period July 1 to Dec. 31, 
1940, for the particular services per- 
formed, or (2) 125% of the average pre- 
miums charged in export trade in the 
period March 1 to April 15, 1942, for 
the same services. 

“Any subsidy or drawback which may 
be paid to the exporter must be deducted 
from the maximum price if the benefit of 
the subsidy or drawback was customarily 
passed on to the foreign buyer in the 
base period via a reduction of the ex- 
port price below the level of the domestic 
by the full amount of the subsidy or 
drawback or more. On the other hand 
if exporters customarily retained the 
benefit of the subsidy or drawback in the 
base period they may do so now. 

“Average premiums should be figured 
separately by countries. 

“An export premium is the amount, if 
any, an export sale was over a domestic 
sale, the prices involved being those 
covering the same or approximately the 
same article and sold to the same type 
of buyer. 

“A comparison between export and 
domestic sales, country by country, should 
be made for the two periods; 125% of 
the lowest average premium must then 
be taken as the maximum premium to 
be added to the domestic f.o.b. mill ceil- 
ing. 

“In making a comparison, c.i.f. prices 
for export should be cut back to a bulk 
f.o.b. mill basis and compared with do- 
mestic sales cut back in the same man- 
ner. The difference is premium. 

“If there is no difference or if the 
premium is negative the maximum ex- 
port price then becomes the domestic 
ceiling plus allowable charges. No mat- 
ter what practice has prevailed in the 
past the regulation does not require an 
export ceiling less than the domestic ceil- 
ing plus allowable charges. 

“On a sale to a person who buys for 
his own account a commodity for ship- 
ment United 
States the maximum price shall be the 


outside the continental 


seller’s maximum domestic price ap- 


plicable to the transaction plus extra 


War Bonds 





packing expenses, if any, export over 
domestic. 

“In the case of an exporter other than 
the manufacturer the maximum export 
price shall be either: 

“1.—The price at which the commodity 
was acquired or the maximum domestic 
price which would be applicable to a 
current sale of the commodity to the ex- 
porter by the supplier thereof, plus al- 
lowable charges and export premiums; or 

“2.—The maximum domestic price, at 
the point from which the commodity is 
to be shipped for export, which would 
be applicable to a sale of the commodity 
by the exporter to a domestic purchaser 
similar to the purchaser outside of the 
United States plus allowable charges and 


less the subsidy, if any. If this basic 
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price is used no premium may be added. 
In either case, drawback or subsidy 
must be deducted if it was customarily 
passed on to the foreign buyer in the 
base period. 

“On a sale to a procurement agency 
buying for account of the office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, the maximum price 
shall be the seller’s maximum domestic 
price applicable to the transaction plus 
the following charges if separately shown 
on the invoice. Extra packing costs, to 
be determined in accordance with Sup- 
plementary Order No. 34 of OPA. 

“Each exporter shall, for a period of 
not less than two years from the date 
of export, retain a record of each ex- 
port transaction which shall contain all 
the facts pertaining thereto.” 





CALLING OF CORN LOANS, LIMIT 
ON HOLDINGS, MAY BE NEXT STEP 


a 


Government Agencies Preparing Further Moves to Force Corn 
Stocks Onto Markets—Supply and Demand Recognized 
as Being in Close Adjustment 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the War Food Admin- 
istration are expected to make a_ joint 
move before long in an attempt to force 
corn supplies into stagnating markets. 
Observers expected that the move would 
involve the call of federal loans on the 
grain and limitations on the number of 
days’ supply various interests can main- 
tain in inventory. 

The recent action of the OPA in ad- 
vancing corn price ceilings in the sur- 
plus area by the amount of the allow- 
able carrying charge to next fall failed 
to move any but small amounts of the 
grain. No further price action is be- 
lieved contemplated, for it is realized 
now that the supply and demand situa- 
tion in corn is so closely adjusted that 
raising the corn ceiling another 10¢ or 
15¢c in all probability still would not 
move much of the grain now being held 
in the Middle West. 

Whether CCC and WFA will couple 
the inventory control and loans call with 
an investigation of futures positions to 
determine the extent of speculative corn 
interest, for possible liquidation of such 
positions, could not be determined. 

Neither could it be learned just which 
loans CCC contemplates calling; whether 
those on the 55,766,000 bus of 1942 
grain, which will not mature normally 
until Aug. 1, 1945; those on the 34,- 
500,000 bus of 1941 grain, maturing Aug. 
1, 1941; notes covering 14,200,000 bus 
of 1940 corn, maturing Aug. 1 next, or 
on the 10,300,000 bus of 1938-39 grain, 
due last August, but which CCC has 
permitted to lapse without call. 

It is possible that all these notes may 
be called, inasmuch as the aggregate is 
only 114,700,000 bus, which is not con- 
sidered substantial in view of the huge 
demand under wartime conditions. 

Hitherto, CCC has steadfastly refused 
to call loans on any grains held as col- 
lateral. As to corn, the agency held prior 
to the recent price action that the corn- 
hog feed ratio was so favorable that 
farmers would simply redeem the notes 
and keep the grain. As to wheat, when 
the market was rising steadily and OPA 
threatened ceiling action, CCC argued 
that loan call was unnecessary and in- 
stead released its entire small stocks of 
soft red at parity and arranged to re- 


lease its other holdings at that level 
when and if the market reached that 
point. 

This time, spokesmen for the WFA 
said, coupling inventory control with 
loan call will offset the farmers’ move 
to redeem and keep the collateral corn, 
for they will be permitted to retain 
only certain specified quantities or a cer- 
tain number of days’ supply. Thus, 
some of this grain must reach the mar- 
ket, even though much of it may be sold 
by commercial growers at once to feed- 
ers within the corn area. 

One difficulty seemed to be how to de- 
termine a working inventory for a corn 
feeder. 

It was indicated that inventory con- 
trol would extend to other corn holders 
than producers, but to what extent could 
not be learned. 

On the requisition of elevator stocks, 
discussed by CCC with the grain trade 
recently, one WFA official who had _re- 
turned from a trip about the country, 
said the net free grain remaining as 
difference between elevator stocks and 
that committed under futures contracts 
was less than 3,000,000 bus, not worth 
the effort of a requisitioning move. 

CCC, if pushed to requisitioning, how- 
ever, would not confine the order to ele- 
vator stocks alone, officials have said, 
but would cover farm and other hold- 
ings as well. 
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EARNINGS GAIN REPORTED 
BY GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. in the first quarter of 1943 showed 
net earnings of $3,579,992, compared with 
$2,737,481 for the like period a year ago. 
Net sales of $61,066,571 in this period of 
the current year were a record for these 





three months and compare with $55,846,- 
371 in the 1942 quarter. 

Sales in the fourth quarter of 1942 
were $64,120,197, a record for any quar- 
ter in the history of the corporation, 
C. M. Chester, chairman of the board, 
stated. 

Tax, inventory and contingency re- 
serves for the March, 1943, quarter ag- 
gregated $6,457,000. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: One large sale and another 
one or two of medium proportions boosted 
sales by southwestern mills to 112% of 
capacity, compared with 28% the previous 
week and 37% a year ago. Probably spec- 


ulating somewhat on the new loan basis 
and ceiling arrangement, the large buyers 
in the market booked through the crop and 
brought themselves up even with the many 
smaller purchasers who already are con- 
tracted that far ahead. Export sales light, 
clears still strong, running time is suffering 
from poor directions and millers still are 
concerned about the effect of shortening 
rationing on family business, 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 1: estab- 
lished brands family flour $3.90@ 4. 10, bak- 
ers short patent $3.20@3.30, 95% $3. 16@3. 25, 
straights $3.10@3.20, first clear $2.60@2.85, 
second clear $2.50@2.65, low grade $2.40@ 
2.50. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow and 11 
dull. Several report business suddenly 
dropped. 

Oklahoma City: Sales unchanged at 30% 
average and compared to 20% year ago 
Operation averaged 70%, which was slightly 
below recent weeks. Quotations per sack 
(cewt) May 1: hard wheat short patent 
flour $3.67@4.40, soft wheat short patent 
flour $3.67@4.40, standard patent $3.57@ 
4.20, bakers extra fancy $3.52@3.57, bakers 
short patent $3.44@3.50, bakers standard 
$3.42 @ 3.47. 

Omaha: Sales ranging from 10 to 50% of 
capacity. Mills operated six days and pro- 
duced 56,448 cwt of flour. Quotations per 
sack (cwt) May 1: family fancy $3.40@ 
3.70, family standard $3@3.40, bakers short 
$3@3.30, bakers standard $3@3.20. 

Wichita: Sales ranging to 50%, 
directions from 100 to quotations 
steady. 

Hutchinson: Virtually 
veloped on a soft market. 
content to stand on present 
with the expectation of a more 
market. Shipping directions range 
fair to good. 

Salina: Demand at a low ebb, 
practically unchanged from one 
Shipping directions showing some 
ment, 

‘Texas: 


25 


from 
127%, 


no new business de- 
Buyers generally 
commitments 
favorable 
from 


with prices 
week ago. 
improve- 
Participation by several Texas 
mills in a large purchase by a prominent 
concern ran the average sales volume for 
the last week of April up to possibly 50 or 
60% of capacity; there was also some busi- 
ness done to the Southeast, but routine 
home demand quite dull. Operations off a 
shade in some cases, but still generally 60 
to 70% of capacity. Prices changed to 5c 
per cwt lower. Quotations per sack (cwt) 
April 30: family flour 50's, extra high pat- 
ent $3.80@4.20, high patent $3.55@3.95; 
standard bakers, 44% ash or less 100’'s 
$3.35@3.51; first clears, sacked, 100’s, $2.80 
@ 3, delivered Texas common points. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis. Market distressingly 
General trade inquiry almost at a standstill. 





quiet. 


lished brands 
first patent 
$3.27@ 3.32, 

clear $3.05@3.15 
whole 


short 
$3.32 @3.37, 
clear 
second 
wheat $3.35@3.40. 


fancy 


patents $3.44, 
standard 
$3.20@3.30, 
clear 


spring 
patent 


first 


$2.50@ 2.65, 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Business 


still 
panies reported 
sales, and, what 
marked 
rections, 
eral, 


a 


slight 
was 
increase in volume 
This change, 
and production is still off. Not enough 


more 


however, not 


feed being made to care for demand. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: 
market. 
ceedingly 


Buyers 
light 


flour 
eries slow. 
1: spring 
patent 
second 
hard 

patent 
soft winter 


top 


clear 
winter 


$2, 


short 


Practically 
indifferent 
and few in number. 
tions could have been much better. 


patent 
$3.29@3.48, 
family flour 
short patent $3.28@3.51, 
$3.18 @3.46, 
patent $3.57@4.51, 
ard patent $3.44@4.26, 


no change 


$3.39@ 3.59, 
first clear 


first clear 


in 
and sales ex- 


far from being brisk, but several com- 
improvement 


in 


important, a 
of shipping di- 


gen- 


the 


Direc- 
Family 
business also remained dull and deliv- 
Quotations per sack (cwt) May 
standard 
$3.21@3.41, 
$4.40@ 4.48; 


95% 


$2.85 @ 3.15, 
stand- 
first clear $3.32@3.66. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ing. Fair demand for high grade clears. 
Low grades in poor demand. Prices shade 


lower. No change in the jobbers’ situa- 
tion. Trade generally indifferent, buying 
only for immediate wants. Shipping di- 


rections off. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 1: soft 
wheat bakers straight and patent (ceiling 
price) $3.98 per cwt, cake flour $4.56, fam- 
ily soft wheat short patent $3.98@4.29, 
straight $3.98@4.29, first clear $3.06@3.32, 
hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) 


$3.44, family short patent $3.57@3.83, 
straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear 
$2.68@3.06, spring wheat bakers patent, 


straight and 95% $3.44. 


Toledo: The lack of any incentive and 
compulsion operating on buyers helps ex- 
plain the present dullness and absence of 


new bookings by the mills combined with 
the fact that many buyers have adequate 
stocks and that the market and prices have 
reached a degree of stabilization through 
price control with ceilings on flour and 
feed, presently to be announced also on 
wheat. Not only is there an absence of 
new business but millers are complaining 
of want of directions on previous sales. 
This condition is now finding reflection in 
some cases in reductions of output along 
with reduction in the amount of millfeed 
being produced at a time when it is sorely 
needed. 

The outlook for soft wheat millers does 
not appear very promising under these con- 
ditions with soft wheat in scant supply 
and not coming out too plentifully and 
short crop indicated for another year. It 
would take only a small further advance 
in soft wheat prices, even with feed at 
ceiling levels, to put the soft wheat miller 














St. Louis: Local mills report new business out of business for any further sales. The 
about at a standstill. Outside of one large Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate 
parcel to baking trade nothing of impor- points to New York, went to 20c over Chi- 
tance placed on the books. Car lot orders cago May future and was $1.62%@1.63 
few and far between. Family trade excep- April 30, with receipts approaching the 
tionally slow due to the scarcity of shorten- vanishing point. 

le 
— 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading agg markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEA 
Minneapolis Chicago ; City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 28 137 137% 144 144 136% 136% seae coer 137% 138% 
April 29 137% 137% 144 143% 136% 136% 208 137% 138% 
April 30 136% 136% 143% 143% 135% 136% eeo5 137% 37% 
. i ere 137% 137% 144% 143% 135% 136% ° 137% 138% 
mee S scssee 137% 137% 145% 144% 136% 136% 138% 139% 
weer 6 cecuse 138% 138 145% 144% 136% 187% eeee eae 139 139% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May Tuly Closed Closed 
April 28 125 127 99% 99% cove chee 2008 oven 
April 29 125 127 98% 99% eens saan oses osee 
April 30 125 127 100 100% ‘oes cece eeee eeee 
ee BS écxews 125% 128 100% 101% oven peee vans ence 
a ees cate ane 100% 101% 
meee & swevas ‘ 100 100% és 
r CORN S c _OAT Ts 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 28 101 101 105 105 102 102 63% 61% 60 57 % 
April 29 101 101 105 105 102 102 63% 61% 59% 57% 
April 30 101 101 105 105 102 102 63% 61% 60% 57% 
er S sacces 101 101 105 105 102 102 638% 61% 60 57% 
Oe See 101 101 105 105 102 102 63% 61% 59% 57% 
May 4 wees. 101 101 105 105 102 102 63% 61% 591% 57% 
oo RYE FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapelis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July ay July May July May July May July 
April 28 85 877 81% 82% 299% 301 299% a 78% 79 
April 29 85% 87% 81 82% 300 302 300 78% 79% 
April 30 85% ~=—88 80% 82% 298% 301 298% 78% 79 
MOY 1 ccwecs 86% 89 82 83% 300 300% 300 78 78% 
May 3 ...... 87% 90% 83 84% 301 302 301 78% 79 
mae 4 oetscs 90% 83% 84% 300 302 300 79 7 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
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THE EAST 


Buffalo: Sales continue very light anq 
disappointing and considerably below pre- 
vious estimates in light of continued heavy 
consumer demand for baked goods and the 
restrictions on other forms of food which 
some in the trade expected would in: rease 
the demand more than has developed jn 
late months for foods processed from w heat. 
The same hesitancy and slowness also ap- 
plies to shipping directions. The 
appears on the whole to be well 
for the immediate future. 
scarce and firm. There is a belief that a 
pick-up in demand, as well as shipping 
directions, is not too far away, based on 
reports that some bakers and jobbers have 
been running quite close to the safe 
gin in supplies. 
light, resulting 
by-products. 

Quotations, 
short patent 


trade 
booked 
First clears very 


mar- 
Production continued very 
in a very firm market for 
Prices at ceiling. 
per sack (cwt), May 1: 
$3.80, spring standard patent 
$3.70, spring high gluten $3.79, top family 
patent $4.63, first clear $3.38, southwestern 
short patent $3.66, pastry $3.77 

New York: Situation unchanged a 
ers show no interest in new business 
even deliveries lag. Heavy buying curlier 
in the year has filled needs until no new 
orders can be placed, and consumption, in 
spite of government urging to eat more 
cereals, has not improved with the medium- 
sized and smaller baker to the point where 


spring 


buy- 
and 


business is good. Congestion at terminals 
continues to hamper. In many offices the 
demand is so slow that brokers’ prices are 
not up to date. While some flours ar not 
offered freely, there are enough of every 
grade to fill existing needs. Clears offered 


in greater abundance, and while high glu- 
tens are not pressed they are generally 
quoted in adequacy. 

The question of brokerage interests the 
local trade, for while some mills have not 
hesitated at all over 8c, others are holding 


to 7%c, with resulting loss to the repre- 
sentative. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 1: spring 
high gluten $3.75@3.86, standard patents 
$3.55@3.70, clears $3.42@3.65, hard winter 
high glutens $3.60@3.70, standard patents 
$3.50@3.62, clears $3.27@3.37, soft winter 
straights, eastern and Pacific Coast, $3.70 
@3.81. 

Boston: New business of any consequence 


could not be uncovered and mill agents 
found the trade unresponsive toward new 
commitments. Majority of trade have an 
adequate amount on the books at present 
and mill agents do not expect them to buy 


very far ahead when contracts are com- 
pleted so long as the market continues its 
present performance. A few scattered sales 
of spring and southwestern patents, but 


all of minimum car lot size and aggregate 
volume negligible. Duliness prevails both 
as to bakery and family. Shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts generally much slow- 
er, indicating a slight drop in volume of 
bakers’ bread business. Mill quotations un- 
changed, Quotations per sack (cwt) May 1: 
spring high gluten $3.88@3.98, short pat- 
ent $3.73@3.88, standard patent $3.63 @ 3.73, 


first clear $3.52@3.62; southwestern short 
patent $3.58@3.73, standard patent $3.48@ 
3.58; Texas short patent $3.68@3.78, stand- 
ard patent $3.53@3.68, soft winter patent 
$3.96@4.06, straights $3.73@3.83, clears $3.53 
@ 3.63. 

Philadelphia: Market’ generally tirm; 
prices of most kinds show an upward trend; 
demand only moderate and confined chiefly 


to small lots to take care of current ne- 
cessities. Quotations per sack (cwt) May 1: 
spring wheat short patent $3.66@3.81, stand- 
ard patent $3.51@3.66, first spring clear 
$3.31@3.51; hard winter short patent $3.61 
@3.76, 95% .$3.51@3.66, soft winter straights 
nominal. 














There are, of course, a few car lot buyers load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: Pittsburgh: Demand light, with mill 
and some of the smaller independent bak- Chicage Rs eK: Kansas City St. Sauls Butte agents reporting a marked reluctance of 
ers in the market right along, but, with the Spring bran ...........+- $....@40.4 .@37.75 $....@. eA. 26 consumers to buy unless in absolute need 
big buyers absent, possible bookings repre- yarq@ winter bran ........ 2. @40. 40 1.@. 36. 50 37.00 39. 00039. ‘50 or to keep stocks at normal. All types 
sent only a small percentage of the capacity. Standard middlings* ..@40.40 * @37.75 39.00@ 39.50 2 FY 26 of bakers are well supplied for some time 
Naturally, when trading is light, competi-  pjour middlingst .......-. . -@40.40 - @37.75 36.50 37.00 39.00@39.50 /:@42.26 head and are not interested to any ap- 
tion is keener and net returns not very sat- le ies .@ 40.40 -@37.78- ....@... .@39.50 ** @ 42.26 preciable extent in booking. Prices achere 
isfactory. Recent sales indicate some mills close to ceiling. Bulk of business past 
are disregarding ceilings on some grades Baltimore ear ey Boston Cincinnati Nashville week scattered and spotty, with limited lots 
in order to attract purchasers, Spring bran .....s.eeee $49.00@50.00 $....@45.65 $....@46.48 -@. a Pee of spring wheat and hard winter flours 
Shipping directions are spotted. An occa- Hard winter bran ....... ee (Ae 06 @45.65 ....@ ~ ae booked. Shipping directions lagging. Soft 
sional mill reports it has all the directions Soft winter bran ........ .@. = ee oe Peer @43. 00 @ 43. 30 winter sales limited to small lots, with 
it can conveniently handle, but most of Standard middlings* 49.00@50.00 - @45.65 @ 46.48 er oe clears reported scarce. Quotations per sack 
them are still more anxious about directions Flour middlingst ....... . ae .- @45.65 eo ere $ 43. ‘00 steal . 43. 30 (cwt) May 1: spring wheat short patent 
than they are about new bookings. Mae GE cipedstieasceues uses .@45.65 ....@ 46.48 .@. ol s ‘sas eat@ate te eee a SI ring 
Business done by spring wheat mills last clear 5 23.56, hard winter short paten 
week amounted re po se yoni 25% of ca- Spring acee Shorts Middlings $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.50@3.59, high 
pacity, compared with 42% a week earlier Toronto eoveves . $....@29.0 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 gluten $3.64@%80, first clear $3.18@3.49, 
and 52% in 1942. GWimRines .cceccse cove @ 28. ry - @ 29.00 sve soft winter bakers short patent $4.51 4.64, 
Quotations per sack (cwt) May 4: estab- *Brown shorts. t¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. {Tuesday prices. straight grade $3.44@3.52. 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNash ille 
Spring first patent ......... $3.39@ 3.59 TRS) Bt. ae er ae $....-@ 3.44 $....@ 8.80 $3.75@ 3.86 er SA $3.66@ 3.81 $3.73@ 3.88 .@.. ' Ser ee 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.29@ 3.48 3.27@ 3.32 er), Tree 2. @ 3.44 @ 3.70 3.55@ 3.70 rr, frre 3.51@ 3.66 3.63@ 3.73 oo @s- ia oor 
Spring first clear ........... 3.21@ 3.41 3.06@ 3.15 ee ae ae ee oiente &ae 3.42@ 3.65 oe 3.31@ 3.51 3.52@ 3.62 isgiisees 00 @ wee 
Hard winter short patent 3.28@ 3.51 ee 3.20@ 3.30 -@ 3.44 o++-@ 3.66 3.60@ 3.70 ee 3.61@ 3.76 3.58@ 3.73 rer. ick « 034 a 4.29 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.18@ 3.46 @ 3.15@ 3.25 3.44@ 3.49 ee eee 3.50@ 3.62 066 tae aes 3.51@ 3.66 3.48@ 3.58 cece Quvee 3.88a 4.03 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.85@ 3.15 eee 2.60@ 2.85 2.68@ 3.06 ee @Boces 3.27@ 3.37 coee Recess oves@eces ce@oces er Pere a eee 
Soft winter short patent 3.57@ 4.51 i on a ee ..ee@ 3.98 ee rN Re ee et 3.96@ 4.06 anetne eek 4.29@ 4.44 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.44@ 4.26 Pere ~@....- eeee 3.98 o@..0. 3.70@ 3.81 000 ebees errt Pere 3.73@ 3.83 coco Deere 4.13 @ 4.29 
Soft winter first clear ...... ctr ae See Ge. te 3.06@ 3.32 Y Oe ee yee re wesins 3.53@ 3.63 “Gane 3.88@ 4.13 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.48@ 2.63 2.55@ 2.65 o@.s o2ee@ 2.87 -@ 2.95 2.75@ 2.85 --@.. 2.60@ 2.80 os @ucee a Pee ocee@ «ooee 
Beye Gour, Gar ..ccesvesesss 2.11@ 2.28 2.20@ 2.30 , ee -@ 2.60 aoe 2.65 A Peer pO ssece ovew@ecece -@. . er eser@ 
Seattle (98’ os S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg wureeee eewinnipes 
Pastry ..-eeeeeeeeee $..--@.... $3.12@3.15 Spring top patent]..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........... seer 
pS Perr $.--.@ ies $3.72@ 3.75 Spring second pat.{. - @4.70 - @4.80 Ontario 90% patentst ...$5. 17} ones 
Montana ...... -@ . 3.57@ 3.67 Spring first clear{... - @3.60 Pee, 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. ‘**In cottons, Fort William basis. ¢Second-hand cottons. {98-Ib cottons 


§280-Ib cottons. 
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THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Business very quiet. A 
few sales in southwestern hard wheat flours 
at under the ceiling for near-by future de- 
livery. Same situation prevailed in mid- 
western and Pacific Coast soft wheat 
fours. Some shipments in the latter coming 
in all-rail now. Northern spring wheat 
fours still being quoted at f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis prices. What few sales made in this 
type were from ex-jobber stock. Shipping 
directions have slackened up. Bread and 
eake production good, particularly for East- 
er, likewise cracker and macaroni produc- 
tion. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 1: hard 
spring wheat flours (f.0o.b. Minn.) family 
patent $3.49@3.60, first patent $3.34@3.42, 
standard patent $3.24@3.25, fancy clear 
$3.14@3.24, first clear $3.01@3.11, second 
clear $2.76@2.88; hard winter wheat family 
patent no quotations, bakers short patent 
$3.45@3.46, 95% $3.35@3.36, first clear $2.88 
@3.19, second clear $2.63@2.78; soft wheat 
short patent $4.13@4.64, straight $3.62@ 
3.95, first clear $3.27@3.44, 

Nashville: New flour business continued 
“practically at a standstill." Only a few 
seattered lots or so moved and this was 
confined to immediate or near-by shipment. 
Mills offered flour freely, but did not push 
in order to make sales. Nashville blenders 
indicated that a little interest was shown. 
These blendexs still have quite a bit of 
four on contract and will not book any- 
thing until their stocks are lowered or until 
their business really picks up. The ration- 
ing problem is still believed to be the cause 
of the slow sales of flour, and until some 
relief is given in the shortening situation 
housewives will probably continue to buy 
bakery products. Quotations, per sack (cwt) 
May 1, to jobbers and wholesale grocers, 
f.o.b. Nashville, are: soft winter family 
short patent $4.44@4.69, standard patent 
$4.29@4.44, straight $4.13@4.29, clears $3.88 
@4.13, hard winter wheat short patent $4.03 
@4.29, standard patent $3.88@4.03, soft win- 
ter high patent pastry flour $4.39. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet, local 
and domestic bookings very limited. Mills 
still not offering anything but their own 
patents, with buyers taking the occasional 
car when offered, Terminal mills still 
operating at capacity on both government 
and domestic business. 

Portland: Bookings light in the Pacific 
Northwest. No new export business other 
than a confirmation of the sale of 140,000 
bbls to the government, and some small 
export business to South and Central Amer- 
ica, Mills have heavy bookings ahead of 
them now, and are not pressing their do- 
mestic trade. 

Small bookings in the local export trade, 
but mills busy delivering on their old con- 
tracts. Small lot sales being sold, but no 
large lots reported by the mills. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 1: hard 
winters $6.25, bluestem topping $6.30, soft 
wheat straights $5.95, all Montana $7, high 
gluten $6.90, cake $7.80, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.20; whole wheat, 100% $6.65, gra- 
ham $6.05, cracked wheat $6.25. 

San Francisco: Although prices a little 
easier, business very dull. Quotations per 
sack (cwt) May 1: Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem blends _$3.47@3.52, northern’ hard 
wheat patents $3.47@3.50, pastry $3.12@ 
3.15, Dakota standard patents $3.72@3.75, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $3.57@3.67, Mon- 
tana spring wheat patents $3.72@3.75, Mon- 
tana standard patents $3.57@3.67, California 
bluestem patents $3.47@3.57, California pas- 
try $3.12@3.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand for 
spring wheat flour good. Unfortunately, 
however, the filling of orders is sometimes 
delayed owing to shortage of labor in the 
industry and the scarcity of some of the 
ingredients for feed products which are 
usually included in the flour orders. In 
Some cases cars are lined up on mill sidings 
Waiting to be loaded. No temptation to 
cut prices these days, as mills have all the 
flour business they can handle. Lists are 
unchanged. Quotations, May 1: top patents 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98's, cotton, net cash, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills have received additional 
orders from the British Ministry of Food. 
Apparently enough business placed to keep 
the milling capacity of Canada engaged 
during the whole of August. Previously, the 
eapacity has been fully booked up to end 
of July. The West Indies also placing the 
usual amount of business regularly, and 
so also is Newfoundland. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations May 1: government regulation 
Stade of Canadian flour 35s per 280 Ibs, 
cotton, May-June seaboard; 35s 3d, July, 
winter ports. 


torinter wheat flour quiet. Biscuit manu- 
acturers have stocks on hand and with 
€xport sales impossible there is no other 
coset. Some selling of blends is reported, 
= the quantity is limited. Quotations 
ay 1: pure Ontario winters $5.20 bbl, in 
Second-hand jute bags, Montreal freight 
$4 ~o $5.30@5.40, in second-hand cottons; 
-80@4.90 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, sea- 
d, for export; blends $5@5.15 bbl, in 
nnd-hand cottons, delivered, Montreal. 
atau winter wheat coming out slowly. 
he limited due to bad road condi- 
po and the scarcity of other grain for 
tations ‘Mey i ase is levels. Quo- 
s y as -10@1. -0.b. - 
Ding points. en Soe 
son nnives: Export demand for Canadian 
4,750 fovtvea and sales equivalent to almost 
aay bus of wheat. While the flour 
ina sold for United Kingdom account, no 
cation given of the ultimate destination. 
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Canadian mills have sufficient export and 
domestic contracts to keep plants operating 
24 hours a day until some time in August. 
Mills not aggressive buyers in the cash 
wheat market, but took some supplies of 
the northern grades. Quotations May 1: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; 
second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: While some parcels of export 
flour have been worked by western Cana- 
dian mills recently for shipment to Central 
America via U. 8S. Pacific Coast ports, the 
volume continues very small. This business, 
however, constitutes the only export interest 
which has developed here for some time. 

On the other hand flour mills in western 
Canada are running at capacity levels now 
on export business, the bulk of the ship- 
ments being for clearance from Atlantic 
Coast ports. 

Supplies of domestic hard wheat flour are 
coming to the coast in fair volume at pres- 
ent, although the demand continues at rec- 
ord levels with indications of still greater 
demand resulting from the rationing of 
meat and the use of bread in workers’ 
lunches. The trade generally speaking is 
placing orders well ahead. Prices are hold- 
ing at ceiling levels and cash car quota- 
tions on the basis of cotton 98's are $5.40 
for first patents, $5 for bakers patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B grinds. 

Supplies of soft wheat flour are coming 
through fairly steadily from Ontario, with 
demand active. Quotations are firm to the 
trade around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, May 4 

Minneapolis: With no millfeed to be had, 
trade is turning to ground government feed 
wheat and other ground grains to tide 
them over until the present stringency has 
passed, But when this will be no one 
will hazard a guess. It is claimed there 
is still a lot of feed to be delivered on 
March contracts, while some mills have 
hardly made a start on April deliveries. 
Ground wheat here is bringing $40 ton, 
sacked, against the ceiling of $37.75 on 
millfeed, but the spread at Kansas City 
between ground wheat and millfeed is even 
more pronounced. Inquiry heavy for mill- 
feed for any delivery this year, but mills 
are sold as far ahead as they care to go 
and are proceeding cautiously. 

Kansas City: Feed men sense a some- 
what easier position in feeds with feed 
wheat being ground by several processors. 
However, both bran and shorts holding 
tightly to ceilings of $36.50@37. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for all classes 
far exceeds supply; prices remain at ceiling 
as follows, basis carload shipment: For 
southern deliveries: bran $1.90@1.95 per bag 
of 100 lbs, mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90 
@1.95. For northern deliveries: bran $1.85 
@1.90, mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.85@ 
1.90. 

Omaha: Situation continues tight; de- 
mand urgent and supply very limited; prices 
still at ceiling, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good, trend steady, sup- 
ply less than demand; bran and _ shorts, 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand broad; trend firm; 
supply insufficient; all feeds $36.50@37.50 
(Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand urgent; trend steady; 
supply considerably less than demand; bran 
and shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds current of- 
ferings; trend tight at ceilings; supply still 
oversold; situation tight as ever; wheat 
bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, white shorts 
not quoted, in mixed cars, delivered Texas 
common points, 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offerings; 
spring and hard winter bran, std. midds., 
flour midds. and red dog $40.40, jobbers’ 
ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $39@ 39.50, and red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: No abatement in demand and all 
millfeeds at ceiling levels, with production 
decreasing and mills not making any offers 
or able to take care of calls for feed; no 
quotations available. 

Buffalo: Feed is becoming scarcer by the 
week under the reduced flour production 
and sellers are suffering from the curtailed 
output; there does not appear to be much 
hope for improvement in the immediate 
future; trend firm; supply light; bran, std. 
midds., flour midds., red dog, second clear 
and heavy mixed feeds, $42.26. 

New York: Light because of lack of sup- 
plies; trend unchanged; $46.06. 

Boston: No let-up in demand from all 
classes of buyers, but next to impossible 
to find supplies, either in the hands of 
millers or resellers. Situation tight from 
both eastern and western sources, and only 
offerings for deferred needs in which trade 
was not particularly interested; quotations 
remained at ceiling levels; spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed and red dog, $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firmly held; 
supply light; bran, std. and pure spring 
$45.65 bid; hard winter $45.65; soft winter 
nominal; midds., std. and flour, and red 
dog $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Urgent; trend steady; supply 
scarce; offerings very light; spring bran 
and red dog nominal at $44.35. 

Nashville: Demand exceptionally good; 
however, no offerings made except in mixed 
ears of flour and feed; quotations at ceil- 
ings, both bran and shorts at $43.30. Mills 
still behind on shipments. 

Seattle: Good; trend 
limited; $36.50. 


stronger; supply 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 per ton. 

San Francisco: Demand good, but no of- 
ferings of any type available; mills oversold 
and are uncertain of government require- 
ments; all grades at ceilings, $41.34@41.84. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very limited; $42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand heavy; unfa- 
vorable weather is delaying growth of pas- 
ture and therefore there has been no slack- 
ening in consumption of millfeed. Output 
large, as mills are running night and day 
on export flour orders. However, inquiry is 
absorbing all offerings. Export permits are 
scarce and not much millfeed is going to 
U. S. markets. Domestic prices are kept 
steady by a ceiling at which they have been 
selling for some time; bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 
The export price is at the ceiling of the 
Boston market, namely, $45.50 ton, basis 
Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen; all available 
supplies in western Canada moving to east- 
ern provinces for feeding; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
exceptionally good, not only for millfeed but 
for all kinds of feed grains, the result of 
increased livestock and poultry production 
as a war measure. Supplies are forthcom- 
ing in better fashion recently, and while 
prairie mills are not pressing for orders, 
they are handling orders promptly and ap- 
parently have more railway facilities avail- 
able now. Stocks here are on a basis for 
immediate requirements, with dealers get- 
ting fairly quick replacements. Quotations 
are steady and on a cash car basis as 
follows: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: General trade inquiry ex- 
tremely light, and an appreciable falling off 
in shipping directions is reported. For sev- 
eral months, durum mills have _ been 
swamped with directions, but for some rea- 
son or other these are drying up. Price 
situation, however, unchanged. Per sack 
(ewt): fancy No. 1 semolina $3.62@3.68, 
bulk; standard No. 1 $3.52@3.58, fancy du- 
rum patent $3.36@3.42. 

In the week ended May 1, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 169,802 sacks 
(cewts) durum products against 181,294 in 
(the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; quotations per sack (cwt): 
fancy No. 1 $3.99, standard No. 1 $3.89. 

Chicago: Market remains unchanged, mills 
being out of the market and no business 
passing; per sack (cwt): No. 1 semolina 
$3.76, standard No. 1 $3.66. 

Philadelphia: The market generally 
steady, with offerings moderate; demand 
limited; No. 1 fancy $4.06, No. 1 regular 
$3.85. 

Buffalo: Demand not so heavy as pre- 
vious week and generally much quieter; 
macaroni manufacturers continued heavy 
operations, but apparently were well stocked 
and demand from that branch was only 
moderate; trend steady; shipping directions 
fair; supply ample; on bulk basis, all-rail, 
per sack (cwt): No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy 
patent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.73, first clear 
$3.12, second clear $2.13, durum granular 
not quoted. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow. Quotations per 
sack (cwt): first grade semolina $3.82, gran- 
ular $3.72, No. 3 $3.57, fancy patent $3.82. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
Vv AALS SSL 


SECOND MILLER WANTED AT ONCE— 
Good job; good living conditions; good 
pay. Address 6144, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—A COM- 
pany of 40 years’ established standing, 
selling fully recognized and accepted fla- 
voring specialty, seeks commission sales- 
men in a few good, active territories— 
Connecticut, Dallas, Virginia, Seattle, Cal- 
ifornia, Denver. Apply by letter, stating 
experience, lines now carried and terri- 
tory covered to: The Aromanilla Com- 
pany, Ine., 10 Varick St, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


BAKERY SUPERINTENDENT WITH CE- 
real chemistry knowledge desires connec- 
tion west of the Rockies; two to three 
weeks’ notice required; best of references 
as to ability and character. Address 6057, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


1—25 H.?., 3-PHASE, 60-CYCLE, BALL- 
bearing Allis motor; 2—Smith Exact 
Weight scales; 1—-No. 2 Monitor separa- 
tor; 1—‘“C’ Eureka separator; several 
stands of 9x30 and 9x24 rolls, line shaft- 
ing and cotton belting with cups. F. W. 
Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv | 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto- Montreal: Winter activity in 
rolled oats and oatmeal now over and do- 
mestic trade quiet. Export business at a 
standstill. Price unchanged; rolled oats 
$3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed cars; oat- 
meal, in 98’s jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal fair; supplies not heavy; rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 3 at $4.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “i COLORADO 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 


























MPN AVAILABLE 
& TO 
MILLERS 
AND 


A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 


¢ P- . 
Sc nUCh 
aA 

aT yuuR SERVIC 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, ix 


48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
da 
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CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “‘Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 





RYE PRODUCTS 











J. J. PADDEN, President 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsoO SEMOLINAS 


S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 





CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








High 
Ratio 


Est. 1852 


CAKE FLOUR 


Boonville, Mo. 


MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR 


Balanced 
Gluten 


BOONVILLE MILLS COMPANY 


500 Bbls. Daily 








DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. & {30 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








34 DELAWARE AVENUE 


and Feed Mills 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 











Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: In- 
quiry from the East picked up last week, 
and a number of sales were reported; no 
large lots, but several calling for one to 
three cars were put on mill books; ship- 
ping directions continue good; quotations 
advanced, following strength in grain; per 
sack (cwt): pure white rye flour $2.55@ 
2.65, pure medium $2.45@2.55, pure dark 
$2.20@ 2.30. 

Pittsburgh: 
changed; supply 


Demand light; trend un- 
ample; quotations per sack 
(cwt): pure white rye $2.68@2.81, medium 
$2.55@2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. 

New York: 
terest or feature. 
(cwt) May 1: pure 
2.85. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; quotations per sack (cwt), cot- 
tons: white $2.95, medium $2.85, dark $2.65. 


Philadelphia: The market firm, with 
prices slightly higher. Demand, however, 
was only moderate. Per sack (cwt): white 
patent $2.60@ 2.80. 


Chicago: No change in the market. Busi- 
ness of light proportions and sales scattered 
and few in number. Directions good. Quo- 
tations per sack (cwt): white patent $2.48 
“@ 2.63, medium $2.38@2.53, dark $2.11@2.28. 


St. Louis: Prices steady to 3c cwt lower. 
Sales and shipping instructions slow. Quo- 


little in- 
per sack 
patents $2.75@ 


Rye flour dull, with 
Quotations 
white 


tations per sack (cwt) May 1: pure white 
flour $2.87, medium $2.77, dark $2.60, rye 
meal $2.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, medium 
dark rye $6.40, Wisconsin pure straight 
$7.05, Wisconsin white patent $7.30. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 30, 1943, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 




















May 5, 1943 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store ang 
afloat at the principal markets of the Uniteq 
States at the close of the week ending 
April 24, 1943, and April 25, 1942, as re. 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -——in bond— 
Apr. 24 Apr. 25 Apr. 24 Apr. 25 








1943 1942 1943 1942 

Whent 2.0.2.5 202,043 232,146 5,5 10,56 
TE sesheese 31,688 63,871 
ee 5,343 4,910 

ST ines ee ed 20,865 17,421 97 

re 6,847 6,731 17 
Flaxseed 1,876 3,493 

Stocks of United States grain in store jn 


Canadian markets April 24 (figures for cor. 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 


theses): wheat, none (215,000 bus); corn, 
2,914,000 (4,002,000); oats, none (none): rye 
24,000 (24,000). ite 





Bonded Grain in the United States 





Bonded grain in the United Star May 

1, in bushels (000’s omitted): ; 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 305 ; 
ee 1,206 oe ° 
a 42 194 141 
a, eee 494 a's 

Clee 447 
Philadelphia 1,331 oe a 
Perr 945 794 2,013 

\.. Jose 4,770 938 14: 013 
April 24, 1943 4,286 324 146 36 
May 2, 1942 10,492 a 219 67 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on May 3, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 




















in bushels (000’s omitted): MOF ccveve 1,680 1,200 240 2,280 360 
Fort William and ‘Serre 480 1,320 240 2,040 1,320 
Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley July ...... 600 + 480 480 
Semi-public ter- = —— 
a eer 94,126 1,360 9,823 13,676 Totals 2,760 2,520 480 4,800 2,160 
Private terminals “ie ie 48 *Delivered in Chicago, 
Winter storage 
Gee be eesens 1,284 os 
SOOM sickens 95,410 1,360 9,871 13,676 Rye Flour Output 
Vancouver-New 
Soho eee - a Following is the rye flour output reported 
a my “anh 17,199 aca 62 38 to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
semi-public aha cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
vatare nenanone il 16,260 19 46 Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
a 2617 tive figures for the previous weeks: 
Mi og Oe 1,006 -—— Week ending-——, 
Prince Rupert 1,210 April 17 April 24 May 1 
anima ss Five mills ...... 28,491 44,117 *33,362 
WHEE vacceeee 133,703 1,36 9,952 13,760 *Four mills. 
TORE BHO cv cccews 156,391 527 1,152 2,749 
Receipts during week-— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar... 1,030 63 1,140 1,563 
All other public Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
pach ms ni Receipts, shipments and stocks of fi — 
ern @iv. ...... 211 pF 27 29 at principal primary points for the week 
nd ending May 1, in thousand bushels, with 
ae 1,242 Sl ih eee , ii “er 
Shipments during week— Receipts Shipments moti et 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— ,. 2943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1988 
Pe 3.871 18 1,259 1.867 Minneapolis .. 167 119 8 29 86% 2,120 
| lll ad ¢ a he on rr 3 173)... «901 926 
Dy i¢0.06menes 570 3: 938 651 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
i ., re 343 22 40 . 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed «: the 
Totals «...scce 4,785 51 2,219 2.559 principal distributing centers for the week 
- ending May 1, in tons, with comparisons 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 7-Receipts— -Shipments 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 30, 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 63,147 2,727 96,712 32,311 Minneapolis so .+- 12,360 8,075 
All other public Kansas City .. 1,150 1,675 4,800 1,925 
and semi-public Philadelphia .. 280 240 re vee 
terminals, west- Milwaukee .... 60 100 3,060 - 60 
ON GW, cs icaes 5,600 ne 536 1,033 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS . am onwwEw - 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 30, 1943 COMING CONVENTIONS 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 95,439 1,600 34,909 19,934 May 12.—Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 
All other public annual convention and war conferen:» 4t 
and semi-public Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn; cre- 
terminals, west- tary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street SE, 
ern div. 7,159 7 467 962 Minneapolis. 
<L 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Cl: case 


Board ot Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 


year ago: 
-—Wheat—, 
1943 1942 1943 
0 err ere 2,273 7,209 765 
DEE) H0b65.4,641 4000048 3,898 7,228 3,495 
CE ica cébhaeee hens 4,764 11,128 9,689 
Pere er ee ee . ae 
Rarer erry 130 170 2 
BUNGEE Sap ics0 0.0 0006.08 37,679 33,301 1,499 
oe. eee 9,919 9,494 491 
CEORVORRON sc ccsccccccces 5,072 4,680 ee 
Src 8,950 8,788 es 
PT ate 1,194 1,377 1,598 
Se ee 26,271 33,944 937 


Milwaukee ............ 1,105 2,712 909 
PRUMOROND. vec cccecucs 29,214 36,086 1,729 
New Orleans .......... 2,001 1,67 95 
EE ea sswsiecsanwe 361 513 185 
CE Wabed cs ve ehweews 11,111 12,856 2,763 
>. TEE 556 846 403 
Philadelphia ........... 1,414 1,975 475 
TE, BOGE cc ceccvccceses 3,717 4,978 840 
Bioux City ....ceccvees 1,598 1,005 411 
Bt. FJemOpR ..cscccsayes 4,366 5,237 717 
Wichita ...cccccccccens 4,965 6,500 13 
COMMIS ccccvscccseseces es ee ve 
eer rr Te 1,740 171 1,994 


of date May 1, and corresponding date vo! 4 





Totals ......ee+06. 162,298 191,838 29,010 








orn——, -—-Oats——, -——Rye— -—Bariey 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
614 13 7 90 100 j 271 
8,220 264 410 4,350 3,584 244 107 
13,320 295 1,437 4,974 4,490 579 «280 
187 ‘3 . 133 134 <4 ah 
2 5 4 30 2 170 2i9 
4,925 232 186 1,871 1,523 698 5A 
479 108 128 35 15 71 40 
2,393 103 279 32 97 ss as 
6,287 135 82 754 356 159 = 291 
1,309 5 77 685 1,101 1,220 768 
3,834 2,014 846 5,631 4,966 2,015 2,461 
121 2 5 12 i : . 
304 2 25 ae 1 a ae 
7,448 107 225 200 144 257 «= .226 
499 = os 3 ea 18419 
535 35 7 38 46 3 c.. 
4,428 164 130 908 561 169 32 
1,553 11 71 20 in 18 14 
816 314 . 160 4 6 27 a 
264 oe my oy a .: . 
85 a ¥% Sy 19 i: 
57,624 3,809 4,079 19,770 17,145 5,881 5.9"° 








e 
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_ BYRON COX HEAD OF N. Y. 


PRODUCTION MEN’S CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Byron Cox, Fleet- 
wood Baking Co., was elected president 
of the Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club at a meeting at the Victoria Hotel 
on the evening of April 12. Other offi- 
cers elected for the coming year are as 
follows: James G. Curtis, National Bis- 
cuit Co., first vice president; Eugene 
Nicolait, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., second 
vice president; William Welker, Swift & 
Co. secretary; Henry Voll, Bakers 
Weekly, treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Art Hackett, Drake Bakeries; 
Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co; John 
Bryan, F. G. Shattuck Co; Al Mattucci, 
Pechter Baking Co; Harry Eckstedt, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

D. F. Copell, Wagner Baking Co., an 
instructor in the Training Within Indus- 
tries Division of the War Manpower 
Commission, discussed “Application of 
Work Simplification in Bakeries,” illus- 
trating his address with a series of in- 
teresting motion pictures. He explained 
how simplification of work can increase 
production, and demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of eliminating waste motion. 
Operation of plants, according to the 
speaker, is divided into material han- 
dling, machine work and hand work. 
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PAUL C. GUIGNON PROMOTED 
ON ANHEUSER-BUSCH STAFF 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Paul C. Guignon, 
manager of the Kansas City branch of 
the yeast and bakers’ malt division of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has been pro- 
moted to assistant sales manager of 
the central division for that company. 
He moved to St. Louis about March 15. 
Head of the central division for the 
company is A. R. Rooch, whose headquar- 
ters are in St. Louis. The Kansas City 
office, which has been in charge of sales 
throughout many of the western states, 
becomes a branch and will be directed 
out of the central office in St. Louis. 
Ed Tegler will be the manager. 
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PROPOSED WHEAT VARIETIES 
SHOW GOOD BAKING RESULTS 

Four new wheat varieties proposed 
for distribution in Texas are proving 
quite satisfactory in their milling and 
baking properties, the Texas Wheat Im- 
provement Association says. A new rust 
resisting soft wheat developed. by the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture is being planted in vari- 
ous sections of the north central and 
southern parts of the soft wheat area 
of Texas for increase in the fall of 1943. 
This particular soft wheat is showing 
high resistance to leaf rust that is present 
in some abundance in the wheat areas 
below the Caprock. 

The new Comanche variety of wheat, 
released for distribution to farmers in 
the hard wheat area in the fall of 1942, 
has been universally acclaimed as an 
excellent quality hard red winter wheat 
variety. Its good quality along with 
its good agronomic characters should 
Prove it to be a very satisfactory wheat 
for Texas. 

A proposed new strain for distribu- 
tion that is now known only as No. 
26984 is a high quality early maturing 
wheat that should help tremendously in 
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replacing large acreages of the poor 
quality Early Blackhull variety. The 
No. 26984 is fully as early as Early 
Blackhull, is a high yielding wheat, of 
good test weight and good, stiff straw. 

Still another proposed new variety 
that is now known as No. 303 is a good 
yielding, stiff strawed, high test weight, 
leaf rust resisting wheat that could 
prove to be very satisfactory for the 
panhandle-plains country. The 303 va- 
riety is also proving to be very excellent 
in milling and baking properties. 

Such varieties as Turkey and Ten- 
marq that have proved to be good on 
the farm, in the mill, and at the bakery 
will continue to be grown for many years 
even with the advent of the newer types. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS STUDY 
U. S. ORDERS AT MEETINGS 


Racine, Wis.—Nineteen Racine bak- 
ers attended a recent meeting for discus- 
sion of prices, ODT order No. 1, ration- 
ing, and other problems, with the result 
that plans were formulated for reorgani- 
zation of the old Racine Master Bakers 
Association. 

Officers of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation who attended the meeting were 
President Fred Poehlman and Secretary 
Fred Laufenberg, with Leonard P. Ken- 
ney, of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and secretary of the Wisconsin 
Flour, Bakers and Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation, representing the allied trades. 

It was reported that Racine has al- 
ready “lost” seven retail bakers because 
of manpower shortages and difficulties in 
obtaining necessary supplies. As _ this 
has thrown an additional burden on the 
remaining shop operators, the bakers 
named a committee, headed by Sid Oos- 
tergaard, to confer with the Chamber 
of Commerce relative to seeking increased 
sugar allotments for those bakers still 
in business. The Racine meeting was 
presided over by Einer Damholt. 

State association officials with Mr. 
Kenney and George Roth, Standard 
Brands, Inc., president of the allied 
trades association, also attended a dis- 
trict meeting held at Appleton, Wis., 
with 34 bakers from the Fox River Val- 
ley attending. The meeting was called 
by Glen Hoffman, of Appleton, Ed 
Marheine, of Oshkosh, who presided, and 
Ed Petrowski, Wausau. Pricing, ration- 
ing and other wartime rules and regula- 
tions were also discussed at this meeting. 
State bakery and allied trades officials 
comprised a “board of experts” to answer 
questions. 
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To keep a blueprint on your man- 
power supply, request copies of the of- 
ficial “manning tables” from the regional 
office of the War Manpower Commission. 
These are forms on which members of 
essential war industries like the baking 
industry can keep an inventory of per- 
sonnel and job classifications, and re- 
port their manpower situation to the 
government. If you can’t get copies of 
these forms locally, write the War Man- 
power Commission, Washington, D. C., 
explain that you are a member of the 
bread and other bakery products indus- 
try which has been classified as an 
essential war industry, and ask for copies 
of and full information concerning “man- 
ning tables.’—American Bakers Asso- 
ciation Bulletin. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MEDICAL 
ASSN 
— 








i ‘ ) Y PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNG’secrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - a . fm ‘pa Suite 
ew Yor! as) le ‘eo 
0) 

= Toels oe Chicago d Galveston 

m4 Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missouri 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 









Cable Address fe 
ISK ry, ja 
“HASTINGS” 7m IN fay CABLE a 
wet dy, 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: . 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 

















Millers of the 
natermanar? HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
‘ a and Manufacturers of 
anadaas 





PROVENDER =8 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


oldest and largest 
Millers 





























& os | 
— Head Office: Cables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” | 
LONDON, ENGLAND ® London 
BRANDS: ee ele eee 7 a 
Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
“GLENORA“ Wheat $20 Elevator in tanitona a 
“FAMOUS” High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 
“BUF FALO” Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Winnipeg 
Corcats W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
“OGILVIE OATS“ FI Mill Export Flour 
“WHEAT HEARTS” our Willers 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA INSURANCE 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne € ‘A ll Risks oP : 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 





























THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS R. C. PRATT “Sia. 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
COMPANY, LIMITED me OA ayo aaieg 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA Cable Address: “PR AMILLCO,” Toronto. Western Assurance 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, i tg Edmonton and Medicine Hat Company 





TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


Canadian Agents 
FLOUR MILLERS Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 : ai ~~ ~ & COX, INC., 





oe i th ts ts tht te t-te bp ip te tip i te tte te ie tu te te ttt bp te te be bb bdo ben ten ten be ben dew be de dew ~~ de ene ~~ he bebe bb bb OO bb Ob OO Ob OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO Orne 
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ican Agents 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia iit John Street, New York 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 






























EAL- “TORONTO - WINNIPEG EOP 





















TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY tae STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ES UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fist 


a 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 


Head 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








Sie ol OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF ar of 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG > COTTON | per. 
. BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


F_ Be ' Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 


4 














, a 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


un wm SE MARYS, GHTARER Gasearh ym Kichardson E bong 
Sain lrchont Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 

















Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® Sawer Ss 
—— => 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 7 CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


¢ ‘R eg a [ 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


. 3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformily maintained for over 25 years 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


May 9-10.—New England Bakers association, 


war conference at Statler Hotel, 


Boston, Mass; Secretary, R. E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter Street, Boston. 


May 12.—Associated Bakers of Minnesota, annual convention and war confer- 
ence at Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn; secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 8th Street 


SE., Minneapolis. 








GEORGE DUNN NAMED HEAD OF 
ST. PETERSBURG CIVIC GROUP 
George M. Dunn has been appointed 

director of the industry department of 

the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Chamber of 

Commerce. Mr. Dunn was president of 

the Town Talk Bakery, Inc., of St. 

Petersburg, the plant of which was 

taken over last summer by the War De- 

partment. In his new position, Mr. 

Dunn will aid in the industrial develop- 

ment of St. Petersburg. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








BAKERS JOIN IN BOND ADS 


Wavsav, Wis.—The Beckman Bakery 
and the Jaeger Baking Co. were among 
business houses which devoted their ad- 
yertising space to promotion of War 
Bonds, April 12, to co-operate with the 
inauguration of the Second War Loan 
campaign. More than 50 firms co-oper- 
ated with the Wausau Record-Herald 
which accepted no advertising copy from 
stores other than that devoted to the 
promotion of the bonds. The Jaeger 
company is co-operating in sponsorship 
of full page ads in the Record-Herald in 
a continuing weekly series of “allocated 
victory” war promotional messages. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CUSTARD GOODS REGULATION 


BrmincHam, Ata.—A city ordinance 
prohibiting sale of custard-filled baked 
products except those made with fruit 
juices was adopted by the Birmingham 
City Commission on Feb. 17. The ordi- 
nance exempts places where such prod- 
ucts are made on the premises and dis- 
posed of there within 24 hours. Prod- 
ucts specifically named in the ordinance 
are cream puffs, eclairs, pies, cream 
cakes and similar products. Introduced 
at the request of the city health depart- 
ment, the ordinance was adopted as a 
protective measure against food poison- 
ing, in view of a recent government 
tuling that bakeries could not continue 
to “pick up” unsold products.  , 

———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“NABISCO” REPORT 


New York, N. Y.—The Nabisco Maga- 
zine, house organ for the National Bis- 
cuit Co. in a recent monthly is- 
sue, carries an unusual amount of in- 
teresting news. The Nabisco Service 
Roll of Honor is given, with 576 names 
added to the 1,554 previously published. 
“Mergers,” engagements and “Arrival 
of New Buyers” are also far heavier 
than usual, along with such interesting 
bits of general news as a 5-lb fruit 
take, sent to all members of the or- 
ganization serving with the armed forces, 
celebration of the 85th birthday of Vice 
President A. G. Bixler, and scenes in 
the company laboratory. 

The feature story is about “Field Ra- 
tions,” wherein biscuits play an impor- 
tant part. Type C, a crisp, palatable 
biscuit with a marked graham flavor, is 
to be used in the U. S. Army field ration. 





‘Type K, originally the parachute ration, 
weighing only 32.86 oz but containing 
8,726 calories, is also described. The 
important part the Nabisco laboratory 
and bakeries have played in their de- 
velopment and manufacture is outlined. 
——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RED CROSS CONTRIBUTION 
Cuarteston, W. Va.—Contributions 
totaling $4,475 from six Charleston bak- 
eries and their 810 employees was 
pledged to the Red Cross war fund. 
Each employee promised to give one 
day’s pay and the company in each case 
agreed to match the contributions of 
their workers. Bakeries participating 
are: Ashley Bread Co., Conlon Baking 
Co., Cablish Baking Co., Purity Maid 
Baking Co., Blubaugh Baking Co., and 
West Virginia Baking Co. The contri- 
bution represents more than four times 
that given by these employees and firms 
in any previous year. 
——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW DIRECTOR ELECTED 
Kansas City, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., held in Kansas City, 
March 2, 1943, the stockholders voted 
to enlarge the board of directors from 
five to six, and elected John R. Dow as 
a new director. Mr. Dow has been as- 
sociated with the corporation in various 
capacities since 1919. He was elected 
vice president in charge of cake opera- 
tions in June, 1940. 




















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE AppREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNnry 














Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi Shi and Exporting 
“Option { ob Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethiclidge, 
Edmonton, Regina, Mon 
Members Winnipeg Grain Egchange, 
Chicago Board of Trad 











For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 
. Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











BAGS 





COTTON 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


saees 6 6 © 8 6 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE Ciry 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 





Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ey es OE icc nea ohn 00s sds 44 ede an $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited tm 7. isoscscccvesecevavees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange . Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin e ° Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 











General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—-PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











“Diamond D” *isiiaeitcczeres: 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














FIRST COME 


Smoking in the barracks was strictly 
forbidden, but Joe and Harry sneaked 
away from their bunks for a puff or 
As they blew blue 
rings into the atmosphere, the sergeant 


two in the toolhouse. 
happened past. He stopped, sniffed the 
air, eyed two half-smoked fags on the 
ground, and asked: 

“Whose cigarette is that?” 

“Yours,” smiled Joe. “You saw it 
first !” 

¥ ¥ 
CAN’T FOOL HIM 

A negro boxer was to fight a deadly 
champ. When the colored boy reached 
the ring, it was noticed he hung back. 

“It’s all right, Sam,” soothed the man- 
ager. “Just say to yourself, ‘I’m going 
to beat him’ and you'll win.” 

“Sorry, Boss, dat won’t work. I 
knows what a big liah IT is.” 

¥ ¥ 
CARELESS 

“I broke 76 on the golf course today.” 

“My, how careless of you. I haven’t 
broken a club in years.” 

¥ ¥ 
NEVER MIND THE BALL 

A football player was instructing a 
group of eager young fellows in the art 
of the game. 

“Mind,” he said, “if you can’t kick 
the ball, kick one of the players on the 
other team. Let’s get Wusy. Where's 
the ball?” 

“Never mind the ball; let’s get going 
with the game!” cried an enthusiastic 
young pupil. 

¥ ¥ 
NOT NOW 

A clergyman and a Scotchman were 
watching a baseball game together. The 
Scotchman continually kept taking nips 
from a bottle, and the clergyman, no 
longer able to restrain himself, at last 
cried out, “Sir, I’m 69 years old, and 
never in my life have I touched alcohol.” 

“Well, yourself tae 
much,” replied the Scotchman with a 
pronounced 


dinnae worry 


burr, “you’re nae ginna 
start noo.” 
¥ ¥ 
GAME SOLDIER 

The company cook brought in a plate- 
ful of extremely thin slices of bread and 
butter, which rather dismayed his hun- 
gry battalion. 

“Did you cut these, sergeant?” asked 
one. 

“Yes—I cut them,” 
reply. 

“Oh,” went on the soldier. 

‘I'll shuffle and deal!” 


¥ ¥ 


came the stern 


“All right 


Then there was the dumb co-ed who 
thought she had to take along a tin- cup 
and some pencils when she went on a 
blind date. 
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Centennial 
Flouring Mills 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 


Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 














Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





Vox 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


port Flours. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


““Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘*TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEeacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 





(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 





and FLOUR 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Oorree Be Mee ‘ LONDON, E. G.3 
ary Axe 
LONDON, E. C.3 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTRY,’’ London ° ince wisest GLASGOW 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 





Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLOUR 





Francis M. Franco 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








“A Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





NI 


li — 


‘GHTO 


"FOR FLOUR 


YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisc 





Oo 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR éaaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave... CHICAGO, ILL. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR- 


CEREAL—GRAIN 

Dependable. Pre 
Siebel enskitere of Technology 
960 Me CHICAGO, lil 


————— 


omptService 


ana 





MM his, T 


Standard of the South 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


plus Dependable Service 





ivery li 


Dx} 
Quality Flour for E 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 


3 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. 





New York, N. Y. 





L.C. SPINDLE 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





Flour Specialists 2#2%hosr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








NEW YORK 





Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 





280 Madison Ave. 





New York 














EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDOM 


FL CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
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NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 
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SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 


country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 


NA-95 
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